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TH# SIKH DARBAR AND THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 

<;.j j . By K. C. Khanka. 

" '- [Payer read on 31 st October, I932J. 

The following pages will attempt to describe and discuss as criti¬ 
cally as possible the part played by the Lahore Darbar in the execution 
of British policy towards Afghanistan from 1838 to 1812. This subject 
has not had the attention it deserves, and has, therefore, been inadc- 
** quately treated in the existing literature on the First Afghan War. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the circumstances which led to the 
formation of the Tripartite Treaty; that subject has been treated by 
Mr. Khero in the preceding issue of the Journal. The Tripartite 
Treaty was ratified on 20th July, 1838. It gave Ranjit Singh the 
advantage he had so far desired. Not only the Shah, but the English 
also now guaranteed him in his territories, lying on either bank of the 
Indus, in fact all that he possessed at the time from Kashmir in the 
north down to Amarkot in the south. The Shah gave up all claims on 
Sind, and agreed to accept whatever sum the British might determine, 
out of which 15 lakhs were to bo given to Ranjit Singh in settlement 
of his claims on the Amirs. The British Government guaranteed 
the payment of 2 lakhs annually to Ranjit Singh (calculated from the 
date on which the Sikh troops should be despatched) on condition of 
his stationing 5,000 Mohammadan cavalry and infantry within the 
Peshawar territory for the Shahs support. This force was to aid the 
Shah when the British and the Sikhs thought necessary. In fact the 
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British and Sikh governments were to act jointly, and were also to 
exerciso joint control over the foreign policy of Afghanistan. 1 

Ostensibly the treaty achieved the immediate object of tho British 
Government, which was to enlist tho support of Rnnjit Singh in tho 
projected plan of seating Shah Shuja on tho throne, of Kabul. But 
it had certain defects, which will bo examined later aa wo pursue tho 
course of tho expedition. Beiug inexperienced in frontier politios, 
tho makers of tho treaty could not visualise whnt influence apparently 
small matters would wield on tho orrongomont* of tho struggle, and 
therefore did not pay sufficient attention to defining and adjusting 
territorial rights between tho Sikh* and tho Afghans. Tho homo 
government purooived from tho beginning that the interests of 8hah 
Shujn and Rnnjit 8ingh had been reconciled by tho treaty, but there 
was no confldenoo between tho Sikhs and tho Afghan*. It therefore 
stressed that tho jealousy and fear of tho Afghans should not bo 
enkindled, that Ranjlt Singh should not ho allowed to acquire any now 
territory at tho expense of tho Afghans and that tho Sikhs should not 
bo required to ndvanoo until absolutely nocessary.» 


After tho treaty had been mode tho British Government decided 
to Uko a larger share in tho expedition and sot about making prepa¬ 
rations which were somewhat lessened by tho nows recoivod in Novem¬ 
ber that tho siego of Herat hod been raised by tho Persians, Of tho 
two ways leading to Afghanistan, tho ono through tho Khnibar was tho 
shorter, easier and more direct, but for various reasons Ranjit Singh 
was disinclined to lot tho wholo foroo pass through tho Punjab. So tho 
army of tho Indus left Feroroporo with Shah Shuja on 10th December 
to proceed to Kandahar via Sind and Baluchistan. Besides, the Shah 
had actually preferred to go by tho longer route in view of tho advant¬ 
age to bo gained by a march through Sind. Tho Khaibaris, he said, 
were his slaves and would not raise difficulties.* Colonel Wado 
accompanied the Shah’s son, Shuhrada Taimur, and advanced with a 
smaller foroo through the Punjab with the object of forcing tho 
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Khaibar and causing n diversion. Tho movement was made just 
boforc Ranj it's death, which occurred in Juno, 1839, and it was not 
until 3rd September that the Shahzada reached Kabul. 

Wade’s servioo as political agent in charge of tho Shahaula’a 
force, was indeed commendable. Prom his station at Peshawar ho 
had no doubt made tho restoration agrecablo to the parties at Kabul, 
even before the Shah had arrive*!. But he had to givo money 
to tho Khaibar chiefs and promise more from tho Shah. As a matter 
of fact, tho Shah oould not satisfy tho chiefs occupying tho western 
Khaibar owing to tho financial restraint exercised by tho Envoy. 1 
Tho Khaibaris raised troubles nnd nttackod tho posts which Wade had 
established between Peshawar and Jallolabad. A battalion of Sikh 
Najiba entrenched near Ali Masjid was partially discomfited.* 
Sir John Keono’s return with a portion of tho army of tho Indus 
pacified tho Khaibaris for a short timo, hut they again harassed tho 
relief pnrtios which were sent to Ali Mnajid. Colonel Whoclcr who 
marched from Jnllnlnbad lost somo of his baggago nnd cnttlo. Mac- 
nnghton then appeared on tho scono ami quiotenod them with pay- 
monte.® 

Kunwar Nau Nihal Singh, Raujit's grandson, had reached Pesha¬ 
war on 2flth April, 1839. Together with Raja Gulab Singh, Lchnn 
Singh Majithia and General Venture, ho had remained at tho head of a 
foroo ut Peshawar to support tho Shahradn’s passage through tho 
Khaibar, nnd had not left his post on hearing of Ronjit’s death. As 
soon as this business was accomplished, tho roservo camp at Attack 
was broken up, though tho required contingent stayed at Peshawar 
under Colonel Shaikh Bassowan, while the Kunwar arrived in Lahore 
in September to share in tho plans, which led to tho deposition of 
Kharak Singh and the establishment of his regency. 

Government congratulated tho Kunwar and the Sikh Darlar on 
tho successful accomplishment of the Slinhznda’s march. At first 
Wade had complained of delay caused by tho Darbar in supplying tho 

1840* 10 M ‘ ddook ’ 0tb 1><<0,nb0r 1839 (Ind. S«o. Coni., 12th Fobruaty 

‘ In&Ste. Cons. 30 Ih October 1830, No. 48. 

• Kayo. Tho War in Afghani,tan, VoL I, p. 489. 
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stipulated contingent, but the Government of India hod taken a more 
moderate view of the matter, and hod rightly attributed the delay, 
caused by the Darbar, to its pro-oocupatiou on account of Ran jit's 
fatal illness. 1 Clork's visit to the Maharaja in May 1S39 confirmed 
this viow, which was beat expressed in a communication made to 
Colonel Wade on .Ird June 

" Hi* Lordship has been very happy to find that Ranjit Singh 
evincos the most anxious desire to acquit himself of his obligations 
under the Tripartite Treaty and has attended most readily to 
your wishes in respect to the auxiliary force which he has engaged 
to furnish in support of the Shahtadn."* 

The co operation rendered by the Sikhs in furthering the Shnhmlas 
advance proved to be so satisfactory on the whole that Colonel Wade 
on his return expressed himself about it in distinct terms of apprecia¬ 
tion 


' It is in my opinion apparent, that tho Sikhs have performed 
the servioo originally oontcmplated, viz., of forcing the Pass of 
Khaibar, simultaneously with the advance of tho Shah on Kabul, 
and of the occupation of the intermediate oountry, to enable tho 
Shah to establish his own authority." » 


But Macnaghten thought otherwise. He and Mnckeson (who 
had been appointed political agont at Peshawar after Wade's return in 
the autumn of 1819) attributed the trouble caused by tho Khaibaris 
largely to Sikh Interference. Further, some Ghilmi refugees found 

shelter at Kohat in tf "* wint<>r <*' 1830 with the Barnkzai feuda¬ 
tories of Lahore. The Envoy doubted the motives of tho Lahore 
darbar. and feared that it had a hand in the shelter which had been * 
provided to the Ghilrais. At the same time the Lahore Darbar had 
shown unwillingness to permit n British force to pass through tho 
Punjab more than onoe. Macnaghten believed that tho unfriendly 
attitude of the Darbar was evidenced by its refusal to accord a free 
passage to British Troop* and convoys through the Punjab. 
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Id the circumstances he made rather extreme proposals. He 
stressed the urgeat need of “ macadamising the rood through the 
Punjab." It was feared that a raptor* with the Sikhs could not bo 
avoided unless they gave way. 1 

It is unnecessary to emph as i s e that in his suggested coercion of 
tho Sikhs (as well m of Herat), a subject which engaged his constant 
attention through tho greater part of 1810 , Macnaghtcn was influenced 
purely by considerations of suoceas in Afghanistan. His drastic 
suggestions of ooncing the Sikhs found no favour with tho Government 
of India, which while it determined, in view of the unexpocted turn of 
events in Afghanistan, to march armies and forward oonvoys through 
the Khaibar alone, saw no point in alienating the Sikhs by making 
unnoccwiury demands. Tho home government conveyed a similar 
view.* 


Tho question of passing British forces and convoys had presented 
itself to tho British Government not long after Ranjit Singh’s death. 
When Clerk visited Lahore in September 1839 on a mission of condo¬ 
lence, he was required by the Government of India to avoid formal 
discussions on the subject, but to persuade tho Darbar to ofler facilities 
of its own accord.* Thia the Darbar was willing to do. provided a 
guarantee were given by tho British Government that the passage 
was required only once, and the returning army would pass by tho 
Dcro Ismail Khan route. Clerk found that the Derbar regarded the 
subject of the passage of a British force as one of *• deep importance," 
especially at a time when iU own affairs were eo unsettled. His own 
opinion was that the sacrifice of independence involved in the con¬ 
cession of such a privilege, if ever indispensable to the British Govern¬ 
ment, will essentially alter the relative positions of the two states, to a 
degree, indoed, that can only result from the terms of a new treaty." 1 
Clerk only succeeded in obtaining permission for the returning lone 


• Kay®. Tli* War in Afthaaietao. VoLLa 514. 

• India Beard to Gov®n>er.General of India in Council. 4th November and 
19th November 1M9 (Secret Dtepatobm. VoL 38. JT. S3 and 78). 

'Haddock CWk 20th Aa*=« (Ind. Sto. Con... Iflih October 18S9. 
NO. 110). 
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to pass through the Punjab by promising that the request for another 
passage would not bo made. Government thought that Clerk had 
" engaged in terms more positive than were necessary, ” and required 
him to inform the Darlmr that Government would effect no passage 
without tho Darbar’s permission. 1 It also expressed the hope that 
the Darbar would realise the circumstances and would accommodate 
the British Government. 

But tho Darbar took a different view of the matter. Tho political 
wisdom and friendly spirit of lUujiD were no longer tho governing 
factors of its policy. If Kliamk Singh had not been deposed on 8th 
Ootobor, ho would have raised no difficulties. In fact ho had grunt¬ 
ed permission for a convoy to lu> sent in January 1840 and others 
following it whenever necessary.* But with tho coming of tho 
youthful Nnu Nilial Singh, things had changed. Ho disapproved of 
the tamo manner in which Rnnjit Singh had always yielded to tho 
British, and in this viow ho was supported by Bhal Hum Singh and 
others. Not understanding tho situation ns it had developed in 
Afghanistan, ho began to distrust the British plnu of maintaining an 
array in that country after tho 8liah had been enthroned at Kabul, 
and feared that the British and Afghans might encroach on the Sikh 
territory.* A very satisfactory clue to tho questions affecting Sikh 
policy towards tho Afghan expedition lies in tho suggestion that it 
was influenced by fear and distrust, rather than in tho viow that tho 
Sikh authorities were actively working against tho British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Nau Nihal Singh granted !»rmi«siori to the convoy to bo passed 
in January 1810 after great hesitation, but onoo he gavo way ho raised 
no more objections. Several convoys of treasure and military store* 
pas<od through the Punjab escorted by British and Sikh troops, and 
before the end of the year a wholo brigAdo mode it* way to Kabul. 
It might bo added in passing that Wade’s transfer from Ludhiana to 

• Maddock to Clerk, 14th October 1630 (tod. Sec. Cons., 20lU April IMO, 
No. 89 J. 

• Wsdoto Msddock, 9th December 1839 (Ind. Sec. Cons., 4th May 1810, 
No. 14). 

• Clerk to Torwu. 23nl AuguK (lad. Soc. Com., l»th September 1840, 
No. Si). 
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Indore was the price which the Government paid to bring round the 
Kunwar to its way of thinking as regards the passing of convoys and 
troops. 

It is arguable that tho Sikh attitude towards the passing of 
British forces was created partly by apprehension concerning tho 
indefinite territorial position on the Khaibar frontier. From Sep¬ 
tember 1839, when Clork visited Lahore, tho Lahore Dor bar continued 
to urgo ita claims of sovereignty over certain areas like Swat, Banner 
and Panjtar on tho basis of what was acknowledged in Article 1 of tho 
Treaty, which ran aa below 

" Shall 8hoojo-oo!-Moolk disclaims all title on tho port of 
himself, his heirs and successors, and all tho Suddoxies, to all tho 
territories lying on either bank of tho river Indus, that may bo 
possessed by tho Maharaja, vie., Cashtnecr, including its limits, 
E. \V. N. S., together with tho fort of Attock, Ckuoh lluznra, 
Kltubul, Umb.with it* dependencies, on tho loft bank of tho afore¬ 
said river, and on tho right bank Peshawar, with tho Kusufzooo 
territory,the Khutuks.HushtNuggcr, Mitahnoo, Kolint, Hungoo, 
and all plnoes depondont on Poshawar, as fur as tho Khaibar 
Pnss." 

Examination will at onoo rovonl tho indofinito nature of this terri¬ 
torial stipulation. Tho words " Poshawar with tho Eusafsaeo territory, 
thoIChutuks . . . . and all places dependent ou Poshawar, as far os tho 
Khaibar Pass ”. . . . proved to bo most difficult of prcciso definition. 
What was to determine tho nature of sovereignty or dependency in 
that area at that time ? Again, tho Persian text of tho Treaty, on which 
tho Sikhs took their stand, was undoubtedly capable of a wider and a 
moro indistinct interpretation, which tho Sikhs employed in their 
favour. 1 According to it tho Sikh sovereignty comprised " Peshawar 
with the Yusafzni, etc., the Khutuks . . . . and all places dopendent on 
PcBliawar, up to tho boundary of tho Khaibar." The use of an " etc." 
has seldom done more mischief. Tho Darbar urged time and again 
that the " etc." meant that it could complete the extension of its 

‘ The writer ha* compared tho EoalUh trewUtion of tbo Treaty with the 
Poraian text, s copy of which wm (applied to him by the kindness of Lt..Col. H. L O 
Gsrrott, Keeper of tho Record* of tho Punjab Government. 
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sovereignty over euch areas as were in the process of reduction at the 
timo when the Treaty was formal. It construed tho phrase “ up to 
the boundary of the Khaibar ” to mean that it could continue to 
collect revenue from the few miles of country between Jmnrud and 
the mouth of the Khaibar. 

So far as the British Government was concerned, it appears that 
the question had arisen out of the needs of a situation which tho 
framors of tho Treaty had not been able to forecast. It is, therefore, 
interesting to study how Government shaped its view in regaid to 
the matter. In November 1819 both the Government and the Envoy 
hod Miovod that the Sikh claims ai stated in Artiolo 1 of tho Treaty 
would havo to lie admitted.* But by April of tho following year 
Macnaghten como to believe that the Sikh claims were inadmissuble 
and in any caso, the Darbur should agree not to croato disputes until 
tho question of boundaries hud been settled by mutual arbitration.* 
Presumably his earlier view had boon altered by tho Sikh attitude 
towards tho Ghilrnia and by factors which might infliienco his sucocas 
in Afghanistan. 

The anxiety of the Sikh authorities to vindicate their sovereignty 
on tho Khaibar front led to other troubles. AvitebUo, tho Sikh gover¬ 
nor at Peshawar, ousted some Afridis from their lands between Jumrud 
nnd tho Khaibar on non-payment of revenue, and replaced thorn by 
the rival elan of Orukaiia. Mackoaon observed that this act, which 
had been dono in spite of his guarantee os regards tho pnymont of 
revenue, was certain to inflame tho Afridis, nnd causo trouble in tho 
Kliailmr. Again, Avitabilo detained from four to fivo hundred Afghan 
merchants in Peslmwar and closed tho road to Kabul in order to 
recover a sum of 10,000 rupees, which had been plundered in his 
territory by tho Afridis. Avitabile’s measures were disagreeable and 
calculated to create complications with the Khaibaris, who would 
raako no distinction between the Sikhs ami the British. 3 


ith Maddock .o 
-tl> December I83D. (Ind. See. Con... 23rd March 181", Xo. 30 «nd j?, 
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The question which necessitated protracted discussions and 
compromised tho Sikh Darbar most was that of the Ghilzai refugees. 
Some of tho Ghilzais who had boon raising trouble against tho Shah 
since hia entry into Afghanistan, had been harboured in Kohat by 
Sultan Muhammad Barakzui during tho winter of 1839-40, and allowed 
to escape with tho approach of the spring. They created fresh dis¬ 
turbances between Kabul and Kandahar. Another chief, Amir Khan 
Nawazi had boon allowed to escape to Bajaur. Government at first 
dropped a polite hint in 1810.* This was followed by a strong remon¬ 
strance in March as to the impropriety of tho conduct of the Darbar’s 
feudatories.* Believing that the presence of the Bamkzais was most 
obnoxious to tho cause of Shah Shuja, Macnaghten altered his earlier 
view of tho Sikh claims to territories on the frontier and urged upon 
the Government in April the necessity of asking tho Darbar to with¬ 
draw both tho Barakiais and the remaining Ghilsal refugee* from tho 
frontier.* 

The settlement of all these matters, ns also tho necessity of abro¬ 
gating olnuso 10 of tho Tripartite Treaty, required Clerk’s presence at 
the Darbar. Bufore tho political agent visited Amritsar in May, ho sent 
for Fakir Am-ud-Din in order to gaugo the feelings of the Darlmr on tho 
various matters under dispute. Tho Fakir faithfully represented tho 
viewpoints of tho Darbar, but promised help in removing the difficul¬ 
ties. Clerk found tho Darbar very amenable. Avitnbilo was cheeked ; 
Sultan Muhammad Khan Bamkzai was threatened; claims to tho 
disputed territory were held in aboynnoc pending tho proposed arbitra¬ 
tion. But tho Darbar put forth its viow regarding tho last subject 
unmistakably. Ronjit Singh had contemplated no distinction between 
tho Yusafznis in actual subjection " and those with whom tho Sikhs 
had been forming those relations which would soon have resulted in 
tho completion of their subjection also." Clerk, however, did his 
utmost to limit tho meaning of tho territorial phrases under dis¬ 
mission. 


• Governor-General to Maharaja Khar.k Singh, 30th January (Ind. Soc. Com. 

2nd March 1840, No. 01). 

• Moddock to Wade. 2nd March (Ind. Seo. Con.. 2nd March 1840. No. 70). 

• Macnaghten «o Msddoek, 26th April (Ind. Seo. Com, 20th May 1840, No. 
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While the Darbar offered ready redrew for somo matters, it delayed 
compliance with other demands, particularly that in regard to tho 
withdrawal of the Barakzais and tho Ghilzaia. It maintained a pliant 
attitude, but its measures worn “ very dilatory and tho conduct of tho 
Barnkznis evasive.” Nou Nihal Siugh was subject to many influences; 
Raja Dhian Singh and others supported tho cause of the Barakzaia on 
the plausible ground that they had been faithful to tho Sikhs since 
Rnnjit Singh's days and Hint the administration of Peshawar could 
not bo carried on without their co-operation. The Sikhs viewed the 
British demand with regard to tho refugees and tho British interpreta¬ 
tion of tho territorial stipulation with distrust which filled their whole 
understanding of tho Treaty and tho British policy towards Afghanistan. 
Clerk doubted whether tho Sikhs had over liked tho Treaty. And, os 
during tho Into discussions tho Government interpretation of some of 
tho clauses had proved to bo different from what tho Sikhs had always 
understood to bo the meaning of thoao clauses, tho Sikhs were really 
apprehensive that tho Afghans would sucoecd in recovering some of 
tho Sikh territory.» In other words it wns a Sikh tirtui Afghan ques¬ 
tion, and os tho ncods of tho case required tho British to support tho 
Afghan claims, the Sikhs Appealed to bo suspicious of tho designs of 
their allies. The homo government wm not surprised at tho diffi¬ 
culties of territorial adjustment, and feared " that tho Boundary 
question will not easily be settled.” Still it expressed tho viow in 
July 1810 that forbeuranco was essential, though a few months Inter 
in December, it change*! its earlier view and approved of the military 
preparations made by t(io Government of India to force a passage 
through the Punjab if necessary and to compel the Sikhs to perform 
their share of the Treaty.* 


Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzni arrived at Lahore on 15th 
July accompanied by one of his brothers, but another, Pir Muhammad 
Khan, still remained at Peshawar. Clerk made repeated protests, and 
finally in September, sent for Fakir Aziz-ud-Din and declared that 
tho Darhar must choose between tho Barakzaia and friendship with the 
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British Government. Sultan Muhammad Khan and the Ghilzais were 
then sent to Ludhiana on 23rd September. A further demand now 
came from Ludhiana for the families of the Baraktais and the GhtUais 
also to bo removed from the frontier, and their jagira to be confiscated. 
This somewhat staggered the Darbar but Nau Nihal Singh ordered 
oven thOM demands also to be met. 1 


It is evident that the Darbar would not have adopted this course 
of action unleee driven to it by necessity. It had only acted on per¬ 
ceiving that ite delay regarding the Barakrais and Ghilrais hod caused 
misunderstanding with Government. But the perception had come 
too late. The situation in Afghanistan had taken an unfavourable 
turn. Government had also come into possession of oertain inter¬ 
cepted loiters from tho Barakaala to Dost Muhammad and various 
othor parties iu Afghanistan. Government believed that the dilatory 
policy of the Darbar in dealing with tho Baraktais had contributed to 
this now situation. Auckland addressed a stiff letter to Khnruk Singh 
uayiug “ that the Government of your Highness has not at heart the 
preservation of tho engagements to which it is n party.”* Clerk was 
told that tho Baraktais had supplied money to the enemies of tho 
Shall, and tho Kunwar’s narao had boon used in political intrigues. 
Auckland did not beliovo in tho noousationa against tho Kunwar, but by 
its neglect aud ovasion tho Darbar had made itself responsible. It 
wns therefore imperative on tho part of the Darbar to raise no difficulties 
whatsoever in sending reinforcements to Afghanistan. In other 
wools, a British brigodo was now to be marched through tho Puujab 
without taking n formal eanction from the Sikhs. Realising tho 
gravity of tho situation, tho Darbar readily agreed and promised to 
render help on its own oocount.* Earlier in tho year 1840. Government 
hod su ggested to tho Darbar that as tho services of the Sikh contingent 
were no longer necessary, clause 15 of tho Treaty might be abrogated. 
But tho Darbar was opposed to any such measure by virtuo of which 


» Punjab Intelligence up to 30th September 1840 (Ind Seo. Con... 26th 
OctoboMMO. No.J singh# October (Idem, 6th October, No. 76). 

• dork to Government, 22nd October (Ind. Seo. Cone., Oth November 1840. 
No. 128). 
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ulono it could take nny active fill arc in the Afghan expedition. The 
contingent had not been maintained at it* full strength, but the Darbar 
would put it in full force again . 1 At this fitage the Kunwar became 
ready to take command of the contingent as before. In other ways 
alno corporation was rendered to the Government, and a bridge of 
boats wan speedily constructed at Firozpur. 

Clerk made great efforts to get the contingent ready, but Macnagh- 
ten did not approve of this measure, fearing that the Sikhs would bo 
treacherous allies. Government disliked the prospect of controversy 
between its officers, and whilo it wished to make the fullest use of the 
spirit of co-operation now shown by tho Darbar, it had no intention of 
committing itaclf as regards the past conduct of tho Sikhs of which tho 
Knvoy had proof.* 

Toward* tho end of October, Clerk reported that all other matters 
had boon sottied with tho Darbar. It only remained to withdraw tho 
Barakzai and Ghilzai families and confiscate their jagirs, settle tho 
question of Swat and Banner and clear the position with regard to tho 
intercepted letter*. * The Darbar promptly ordered tho removal of 
tho families and tho confiscation of tho jagirs; and when its vakil 
forwarded from Clerk tho copy of an intercepted communication in 
which Nau Nihal Singh’s name occurred, tho Kunwar showed great 
satisfaction and romarkod that it was a proof of British friendship 
that such forgone* were brought to his notioe. 4 A few days after, a 
cominunieotion was brought from Ysr Muhammad Khan of Herat 
making insinuations against the British. The Kunwar at onco eubmit- 
tod it to tho political ngont, who after enquiring by what channel 
it was supposed to have been conveyed, doubted if it was genuine, and 
remarked that it was very likely an attempt of tho Afghans to implicato 
the Durbar. 8 Clerk found no evidence to convince him that Nau 


• Clerk to Torreiw. 18th September (Ind. See, Cotu., flth Octobor 1840, No. 
128). 

• Government lo Clerk. 23rd November (Idem. 23rd November 1840, No. 82). 

■ Clerk to Government, 2l«h October (Ind. Sco. Com., fith November 1810, 
No. 132). 

• Punjab Intellb-eoio up to 23rd October (Ind. Sco. Con*. 16th November 
1840. No. 83). 

• Clerk to Government, 4tb Norembor {Ind. S*5. Con*., 23rd November 1810. 
No. 87). 
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Nihal Singh intrigued with the enemies of Shnh Shuja, os ho 
wrote: 

“ I have observed no appearances that indicate any disposition 
on the part of the Sikhs to receive with satisfaction news from 
Cabul unfavourable to the security of our interests there." 1 
Only in regard to its Swat and Buncr claims did thoDarbar remain 
obstinate. It complained of tho Shah’s interference in the disputed 
territory. Tho arguments it hod first advanced wero repeated on 
many occasions and wero later supported by two others. The contested 
territory had never boon in tho possession of tho Shah’s predecessor, 
and tho Shnh had agreed in 1838 to toko only those territories " from 
which Cabal derived its revenue at tho present time."* 

This was the position when on fith November 1840 Kharak Singh 
died and the Kunwnr was mortally wounded. Tho ten or twelve 
weeks which followed wen- crowded with events and intrigues whioh 
led to tho establishment of Slier Singh’s position as Maharaja. Luckily 
however, internal dimensions did not interfere with the smooth 
conduct of businCM relating to the British troops uud convoys. On 
tho deaths of Kharak Singh and tho Kunwar, the Darbnr appears to 
have become apprehensive of British forces and preparation*. But no 
oflort was made to retard tho movements of Shelton’s brigade. On 
tho other hand, Dhian Singh and his rival councillors, in this ns well as 
other matters, showed prompt attention. After Shelton's brigade 
hnd passed, one convoy left on 8th December and another in tho 
middle of January following. Dost Muhammnd was conveyed prisoner 
to tho Punjab escorted by a returning brigade. The desire to please 
the British Government was equally shown in the Darbar’s willingness 
to grant jagirs to tho Barakzais further away from the line of the 
Jholum and by change in it* former attitude towards the disputed 
areas in Swat and Buncr.* 

Internal affaire chiefly occupied the attention of Maharaja Slier 
Singh in the first few mouths of his reign. The Sindhanwalas 
attempted to undermine hi* power by intriguing with the British. 

1 Clerk to Government, Slh October (Ind. See. Con". 20th October 1840, No. 

*'• fyimo to umc. 22nd October find. Sec. Con*. 9th November 18t0. No. 128). 

• Punjab Intelligence, 23rd Nov. (Ind. See. Con... Uth Dec. 1810. No. 87). 
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Tho troops mutiniod in various parts of the country aud exhibited very 
undisciplinary conduct. These difficulties together with the shortage 
of money obligod him to recognise the influence of Dhian Singh and 
his brother, even though at heart he wished to lower rather than 
raiso the position of his Dogra minister. He understood that 
tho ecourity of his tenure dopended considerably on tho good will of 
tho British Governmont. IIo thoroforo did everything to facilitate 
tho passage of tho British Knfiln and travellers through the Punjab 
and when tho Kabul insurrection occurred later in the year, ho attempt¬ 
ed to be holpful in ovory way. Perhaps at times ho shared tho fears 
with others tliat tho British might invado tho Punjab while tho Sikh 
forces were busy in tho north-west. At other times it was believed 
tliat British policy would now become mow conciliatory towards 
tho native power*, especially tho Sikhs. But on tho whole Shor 
Singh's faith in tho power of tho British was not shaken. Ho had his 
difficulties; money was short and tho mutinous troops disinclined to 
march to Peshawar unless paid. Again, the troublo in Hazara was not 
yet suppressed, and Raja Ghulab Singh was moro anxious to direct 
his energies towards Ladakh than Peshawar. 1 


Still tho Darbar sot about tho business in right earnest. Avitabilo 
was ordered to march from Peshawar with two Mohammedan and two 
IUmgot battalions and help Mackeson and Henry Lawrence, who had 
been specially appointed to supervise and expedite tho Sikh aid. But 
fearing that tho Najibs, who were duo for relief, might not obey orders, 
the Darbar had advised the Governor to luro them with rewards and 
tho usual batta beyond Jamrud, and, if they would not march further, 
to advance with Kesri Singh's sowars and General Mehtab Singh’s 
liattalions which would soon be in Peshawar. Ho was also required 
to leavo about one thousand troops in Peshawar until Slier Singh 
and Fateh Singh Man arrived there with Milldari troops to hold tho 
place.* 


• Clerk «o Maddoek, 27th December 1841 (Ind. See. Coo.., 10th January 

' 8 '*> ^Punjab Intelligence. 4th to 10th Docember 1841 (Ind. See. Con*., 3rd January 
1812, No. 117). Punjab Intelligence. 12th to ICth December 1811 (Ind. Sec. Con.., 
10th January 1842, No. 114). Punraiaa from the Lahore Darbar to Avitabilo, 8«h 
December 1811 (Ind. See. Coca., 3rd January, 1812, No. 120), and lit January 
1812 (Ind. See. Coo.., 24th January 1842, No. 58). 
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Sher Singh was sincero and there was no truth in the rumour 
that, while ho hod ordered Avitabilc to render help ho hod secretly 
instructed tho commandants not to march. 1 But there is no doubt 
that tho Darbar’a orders wero being carried out very slowly. On 
tho receipt of a letter from Clerk, tho Maharaja made further 
efforts to co-operate. Tho necessary roads and bridges wero con¬ 
structed and stores and troops were despatched. The local 
authorities at Kirozpur wero ordered to pass British Kafdas and stores 
without roforonoo to Lahore. * 

Sinoo Sale at Jallalabad was demanding tho advance of the Sikh 
contingent with Col. Wild’s Brigade, the Commander-in-Chief ordered 
Wild to advanco if tho risk was not too great, and hoped that tho 
establishment of a strong post at Ali Miujid would provo helpful to 
General Pollock in his advanco afterwards.* Strangely enough, Wild 
had brought no artillery with him, and ho could not odvanoo until tho 
Sikhs supplied tho /our guns they had promised and tho required con¬ 
tingent. But tho contingent could not bo made ready. Avitabilo 
was willing to holp, but ho had no control over tho troops. In fact, 
tho troops threatened to shoot him if ho persisted in taking them to 
Jnmrud from where tho march into tho Khaibar was to begin. 4 
Maokeson readily obtained orders from Olork to sottlo tho claims of 
some of tho troops who wero disinclined to movo without payment.* 
Eveulually tho guns wero obtained and tho troops marched to 
Jnmrud, but tho prospect of an advanco into the Khaibar was still 
remote. Remembering tho hardships of 1839, tho Sikh troops would 
appear to havo been afraid of advancing into the Khaibar without 
adequate preparations. Moreover, tho Najiba as Muslims were 
disinclined to fight. Camel drivers began to desert. Tho march, 
however, could no longer be delayed. 


‘o Clerk. 20tb December 1811 (Ind. See. Cow., 10th J.nuarr 

1842, ^o. 78). 

cery'ma No b 1,1,0 ,I,b Jan,,,r >’ ,wa ( ,nd - Coo.., 31.1 Jan- 

1842* \c’*87)‘ ,0 ° ' a ,n Councl1 * 27,h Member 1841 (Iud. Seo. Coni, 10th J.nu.ry 

Maokeson to Clerk, 26th December 1841 (Idem.. 17th January 1S»2, No. 60|. 
i to ..me, 23rd December 1811 (Idem No. 20). 
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Ali Mosjid was occupied on 15th January, nnd it was settled that 
Wild would march on tlio 18th with tho Sikli troops wlio had menntimo 
boon won over by payments. Then Avitabilo required a day’s post* 
ponemont to get provisions nnd carriage ready. On the morning of 
the 19th, however, when Wild marched towards the Khnibar, the 
Mussulman troop, some twelvo hundred in number, struck their 
tenta nnd marched into Peshawar whence they proceeded to Attock. 1 

It is unnecessary tv dwell on Wild’s disaster. He wna himself 
wounded in the face, nnd tho British sepoys who had probably been 
disaffected by tho spirit displayed by the Najibs, and their exaggerated 
stories of Afghan atrocities, did not face tho heavy fire of the ICIini- 
bnris. nnd retreated abandoning one of tho guns. Ali Masjid was 
consequently abandoned on the 21th. 

About this time news arrived that tho Kabul urmy had perished 
on its way to Jnllnlabad. Since there was no relief to bo given to tho 
Kabul force, Government decided in February 1813 to rescue the 
beleagured Jallalabad force and then withdraw from Afghanistan 
altogether. It was also decided to concentrate the British forces on 
the Sutlej rather than at Peshawar, nnd to let tho 8ikhn make their 
own arrangements for the defence of tho north-west, and to open 
negotiations for a fresh treaty with the Uhore Durbar. 8 J. C. Robert¬ 
son, the Lieut.-Governar of the North-Western Provinces nnd Clerk 
addressed spirited letters to the Government opposing the above 
policy. 


The Lahore Dnrlmr enunot In* accused of treachery, for its troops 
had now been out of control for about n year. The behaviour of the 
Najibs, even before tho advance, hod been objectionable. Tho 
Dnrlxnr's fault lay in not. providing other troops more readily nnd tho 
British jmliticnl authorities at Peshawar had sacrificed normal con¬ 
siderations of safety to further the advance which was thought so 
necessary. The news of the Nnjib’s flight depressed Slier Singh and 
Dhian Singh. Desiring to make amends, nnd finding that Avitabilo 


* Henry Lawrence to Clerk. Memorandum ol occurrences from 16th to 30th 
January I$l5 (Ind. See.Con... 28th February IMS, No. 36). 

• Haddock to Clerk, 10th February (Ind. See. Coos., Ulb February 1842. No. 641. 
(Secret Department). 
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had failed to cxoroiso proper command, they urged Raja Gulah Singh 
and Kan war Partob Singli to proceed from Hazara to Peshawar and 
to employ their troops in support of tho Jallalabad relief forco, now 
under Pollook. 

General Pollook arrived at Peshawar on 15th February, 1842, but 
Raja Gulab Singh and the Kamvar did not join him till tho middlo of 
tho month.* Still Pollock could not advance. Tho morale of tho 
British Indian sepoys had boon affected by thoir contaot with tho Sikhs, 
and over a thousand of thorn wore in hospital, so that tho advanoo 
to Jallalabad was delayed for over two months. 


Tho situation at Poshawar waaeuoh that Pollook oould not advance 
without tho Sikhs, however little help ho expected from them. While 
tho Dnrbar was still anxious to support tho British, it was over sensible 
of tho difficulties of tho Khaibar situation. It emphasised to the 
Government the viow that adequate military preparations should bo 
made before further action. * It required Gulab Singh to oo-oporate 
with tho British even if ho disapproved of thoir plan of aotion, but, in 
the latter case, to take a oertifioato from the British officers recording 
his dissent from thoir decisions.* On tho one hand, Gulab 8ingh'a own 
attention was fixed on Ladakh, on thoother, his troops woro reluctant to 
proceed into the Khaibar at nino rupees per menaom, while tho British 
troops drew twolvo rupees. Again the Sikh and Hindu troops woro 
afraid of being taken and forcibly converted by tho MullaliR. 


Tho British authorities at Poshawar held interviews with Gulab 
Singh to find what help could bo expected and in what manner it would 
bo rendered. They learnt that Gulab Singh would not co-operate 
without some hope of reward. While they were busy at Poshawar, 
Clerk Bteyed at Lahore during March and April to promote tho inter¬ 
ests of tho Afghan expedition. It was not cosy for him to require 
help from the Darbar at the same time that ho had to announce his 

. , 1 Bri,i ? h S-U'-T.lly bclim-rd that CiuUb Sinj;h had p^poad, 

delsyod hia inarch, that hi. mild treatment of N»]itx nt A«look could not be viewed 
without ample Ion and that hi. march to Pwhaunr had been accompliahcd in a Icbundy 

S OthMo» 2 ,n Nl'tr' ^ FcUn “ ,y ,0 l?th M " ch * m - (,nd - 8*«- Cow, 
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Government’s decision to withdraw from Jallalabad. The latter task 
he left to Pollock and himself persuaded the Darbar to undertake to 
hold Ali Masjid and the Khaibar for a month or two. The Darbar 
was distinctly inclined to secure the passage of the Khnibar by diplo¬ 
macy and negotiations rather than by the use of military force. Clerk 
believed that the Sikhs would not continue to hold the Khaibar except 
for reasons of self-interest; ho therefore recommended that Pollock 
might bo empowered to make over to the Sikhs tho country between 
Peshawar and Jallalabad. At tho same time Clerk communicated to 
Government a fantastic scheme which the Darbar hud put before him 
ns regards the future management of Afghanistan. Without adopting 
this. Government instructed Pollock to hand over tho posses¬ 
sion of Jnllnlnbad to tho Sikhs when the latter had made proper 
arrangements to hold tho banks of the Kabul and the place itself. But 
Clerk was aware that tho Sikhs would not Uko JaQaUbod until 
Government had declared its future Afghan policy, 

Gulub Singh loft for Ladakh after making tho necessary prepa¬ 
rations for tho Sikh advanoo, and in his absence, tho work was carried 
on by Kanwnr Pariah Singh. After making tho necessary arrange¬ 
ment* Pollock advanced on 5th April. Tho Sikhs advanced by 
another route and joined tho British at Ali Masjid. Tho combined 
forces reached Jallalabad on tho lflth. Tho Sikh troops had advanced 
in such good spirits that Lawrence at onco recommended that Clerk 
might express his satisfaction to tho Darbnr. The Durbar secured tho 
further good opinion of Henry Lawrenec by making adequate supplies 
of carriage and provisions, so that when tho time arrived for Pollock 
to advance towards Kabul in tho autumn, Lawrence suggested that a 
detachment of Sikh troops should ho taken to Kabul to take part in 
chastising the Afghans. General Gulub Singh who had boou sent to 
Jallalabad in June at the head of five thousand troops, accompanied 
Pollock's force to Kabul. Tho story of the advance of Pollock and 
Nott to Kabul, the punishment inflicted on the Afghans and tho 
return of tlm forces through the Khaibar and the Punjab, interest¬ 
ing in itself, lie* outside the scope of this paper. It may only bo 
remarked tliat the Sikhs not only raised no difficulty in tho way of 
the returning force, but provided it with every facility. 
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The punitivo expedition of Pollock proved to be a great success. 
British prestige which had been shaken by tho disasters of 181 M2 was 
once, more restore*!. But what policy would the British Government 
adopt henceforward towards Afghanistan ? Tho Tripartite Treaty 
had failed in many ways owing partly to it* defective construction 
and chiefly to the varying political conditions of tho Punjab and 
Afghanistan. Tho murder of Shah Shnja on Oth April ended the 
Treaty in any case. Government required Clerk on 27th May to enter 
into a now treaty with tho Darbar. The territories of Lahore as 
detailed in clause I of the Tripartite Treaty would bo recognised; 
tho provisions regarding Shikarpur and Sind would bo maintained j 
but tho Darbar would he required to recognise tho same sovereign in 
Afghanistan as tho British Government would accept. Government 
wns so particular ns to the last condition, which would strengthen ita 
hold on Afghanistan, that it instructed Pollock not to hand over 
Jallalnbud until tho now treaty had boon formed. 1 

Tho IUrbar did not agree to the suggested clauses. It made other 
projHsuilN by which Jallnlabnd, Sunt, Buner and other territories 
were to bo definitely innludcd in clause I of tho old Treaty, tho Sind 
Bmira worn to bo allowed to send jmhkaih and the passage of British 
troops through tho Punjab was to conform to tho old treaties. Tho 
proposal to recogniso the same king in Afghanistan as was agreeable 
to tho British Government was, if at all, dubiously accepted. Failing 
those, tho Sikhs showed willingness to make a new treaty if they 
were allowed a hand in the future affairs of Afghanistan. Government 
did not agreo to tho Sikh proposals, but it directed Clerk to assure the 
Darbar that ita independence would be respected and no passage 
would be demanded for troops except in circumstances similar 
to those of the past, and added that it hoped that tho Darbar 
would then accord a friendly welcome.* Hoping that tho negotiations 
for a now treaty might still succeed, Government instructed Clerk to 
ask the Darbar to be ready to occupy Jaltalabad by the 21st September, 
but not to send up ony forces until required. The intention was to 
keep the pass clear for Pollock’s returning force. Tho Sikhs wanted 

* Haddock to Cleric. 22ml July flnd. fee. Con... 3r«l Auruv . I M2, No. -'"V 

• Government to Clerk, 20th July (Idem. 3l»t August 1H42, No. M). 
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Jultalnbod, but not without knowing what policy the British Govern¬ 
ment hud adopted towards Afghanistan. Their own arrangements 
would depend on tlw maintenance of a British force in that country. 
This was highly illogical, as, on the one hand, they welcomed the pro¬ 
spect of occupying Jails la bad with o British force in tho neighbour¬ 
hood, on the other, they disliked tho idea of providing tho British 
troops with a permanent right of passage through tho Punjab. 

With tho change of the situation in Afghanistan, tho Government 
of India changed its views in August 1812. Tho power whioh was 
likely to bo established in Afghanistan might bo ogroonblo to tho 
return of guns and exchange of prisoners, but it would strongly object 
to tho cession of Jallalabod to tho Sikhs. Government had favoured 
the idea of giving Jallalabod in spite of its being an act of" unmitigated 
hostility " to tho Afghans, as the only course then open to it of formu¬ 
lating its Afghan policy. In view of tho changed circumstances, there¬ 
fore it ocascd to press tho matter upon tho Silcha. who were so slow 
in coming to a decision that Pollock demolished tho fortifications of 
Jallalabod before tho news of their agreement reached him. It was 
indeed fortunate that tho Sikhs did not obtain any now territories 
which would havo entangled thoir aflairs hopelessly. This was un¬ 
doubtedly tho viow of tho Governor-General, for ns early ns tho 
previous May, he had caused his sentiments to bo convoyed to 
Maharaja Slier Singh in tho following terms:— 

" B'd as a true friend of the Lahore Government, tho Govemor- 
Gencml would not ndvisc it to engage in new designs for the acqui¬ 
sition of territory beyond the Indus, and at the same time to project 
conquests beyond the Himalayas.” 1 

The future of Anglo Sikh policy towards Afghanistan was unsettled 
when the Army of the Indus returned through the Punjab after its 
victories in Afghanistan, the Sikh forces following them at a certain 
distance. In spite of his good-will and general friendliness, Sher 
Singh hud slwrcd with others unnecessary suspicions of tho British 
intentions. The Afghan War had been distasteful to the Sikli sardars ; 
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it hud strained tho resources of tho state and lind weakened the 
independence of the Kholsa by the constant passage of British troops 
through the Punjab. Tho completion of tho campaign gavo Shor 
Singh a sense of relief, although ho could not feci ontircly at oaso till 
the British army had passed through tho Punjab and tho pageantry 
ut Firoipur and liis interview with tlte Governor-General were over. 
Those fanciful fears were chiefly excited by Bhai Gurmukh Siugh, 
though Dhiau Siugh was not slow to emphasise to tho Maharaja tho 
necessity for ouution in his interview with tho Governor-General. 
Abovo all, tho Sikh army was highly auspioious, and tho soldiers vowed 
vongoauoo on Shor Siugh if ho yielded on any point during tho inter¬ 
view. In such an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion, tho Sikh depu¬ 
tation under Lohna Singh went to visit tho Governor-General at 
Ludhiana. Through a misunderstanding, for whioh Fakir Aziz-ud- 
Din sooms to huvo bocu much to blame, tho deputation did not actually 
present itself. 1 Lord JSllonborough was greatly incensed at this 
insult. Tho Lahore Darbar apologised and mado amends by showing 
marks of disfavour to tho chiefs who had formed tho deputation, and 
nominated others to interview tho Governor-General at Firozpur. 1 
Tho Govornor-Goncral ncoopted tho apology, interviewed Prinoo 
Partab Singh, Raja Dhian Singh and others, but cancelled tho 
Maharaja’s interview, at whioh Slier Singh was much relieved, as ho 
had but reluctantly propared for tho occasion. 

Tbo Darbar had ontorod iuto no agreement with tho British 
Government regarding a now ruler in Afghanistan. However, in 
Fobruary 1843 when Dost Muhammad passed through Lahore on his 
way to Kabul, tho Darbar entered into an engagement with him. * Tho 
Sikhs included tho British Government in this without tho latter’s 
authority, in order to show that the alliance wss not against tho 
Government. Dost Muhammad recognised tho right of tho Sikhs 
to Swat, Bunor and Bajaur which had been discussed so muoli by tho 
British acting on behalf of the Shah. Clerk believed that tho treaty 

• Punjab Intelligence, 24th January (Inti. Sec. Cooa., 22n«l February, 1843, 
No. 48). 

• Sheer Singh to Clerk received on 2llh Pooomber. 1842 find. Sec. Coaa., 18th 
January. 1843. No. 14). 

• e/. Sohan Lai, Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Book IV. Part HI, p. C). 
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liad bound the Sikhs and tho Afghans " by n ropo of sand," and 
neither of tho parties meant to observe it. 

This brings tho aubjoct of tho first Afghan War to a close. To 
sum up, Ran jit Singh could not have left ft more trying situation behind 
him. He left his successors enoumbered with a war and ill-fated to 
carry out the heavy responsibilities entailed by the Tripartite Treaty 
the defective construction of which proved to be a prolifio source of 
much fruitless discussion. Tho Afghan War undoubtedly added to tho 
strain to which Kanjit’a wholo work wuh subjected. It certainly 
lessened mutual respect and friendship between tho two powers and 
later, produced an atmosphere of ill-will whioh was intensified Inter by 
discuMions of tho indefinite Cis-Sutloj position. 


THE VOICE OP HISTORY FROM LIVING LIPS 
OR 

THE TRACES OF ALEXANDER’S PRESENCE IN THE 
PABBI HILLS (PANJAB). 

By Ram Chand Manohanda, 

[Paper read on 17 ih MarcA 1032]. 

Ever since tlio disoovory of tho mention of the Indian invasion 
of Alexander the Groat in olaiuioal literature, groat interest has boon 
excited in tho subject and paiu* have boon taken to aaoortain and fix 
tho various Punjab tribe* and place* mentioned therein. There ha* 
alway* existed room for difference of opinion ou many points, and it 
still exists. Even the *ito of tho meraorablo battlefield where tho 
foreign invader triumphed over tho local Raja Poru* ha* not boon 
agreed upon. 

Strange a* it may appear, the Hindu, tho Jain and tho 
Buddhist literature* arc altogether silent on this great event and 
very naturally the Indian critical mind fed* sceptical ns to tho truth 
of the classical reference*. It i* impossible, that such an important 
uvant should hovo gono entirely out of tho memory of the pcoplo who 
woro associated with it. Such entire forgetfulness in the tradition* 
of tho people living in tho locality i* not believable. The objeot of 
this paper i* to show that tho traces of this great ov<mt still exist in 
tho memory of tho people. In March 1930 I availed of tho Easter 
holiday* and wandered about in the Pabbi Hills in Gujrat District 
and was not little astonished U> find that pcoplo living in thoso hills, 
still not only preserve tho memory of Alexander’s presence in thoix 
country but one of tho tribes goes so far as to act up the audacious claim 
of direct descent from him. My object in writing this paper is to 
draw attention to this field, wherein historical materials in buried 
mounds, coins and traditions are likely to lie gathered, which may 
confirm tho correctness of tho classical references. 
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According to the Greek historians Alexander was encamped on tlio 
right bank of the Jhclurn (Hydaapes) before ho attacked Porus after 
crossing the stream. There is a mound of ruins of an ancient city to 
the west of the present town, on which now stands tlio railway station. 
When the foundations for the station buildings were being excavated, 
tho mound yielded the following muterials of great historical value 

1. Throe iron tripods of Greek fashion. 

2. Two brass balls. 

3. One complete stone pillar. 

4. Twenty-threo pillar bases. 

Tlicso finds were only an aooidontal discovery. There is reason 
to boliovo that tlio mound oontofas mntorials of far greater 
historical value. Tho dimensions of tho mound and tho nature of tho 
material*clearly indicate that the oity whioh lies buried in it should 
have been a great imperial city. Now tho Classical roferoncca show 
that Alexander ordered the foundation of tlio great oity to bo 
laid to commemorate hi* famous charger Bukephaloi at tho 
place where the animal died and tho king hud his camp. Though 
local tradition is entirely silent as to what the city was, when, 
and why it was built and how it camo to be destroyed, tho pro¬ 
babilities are that this inouhd of ruins locally called tho Find is tho 
ruined city of Buktpkala. It was probably u fortified plaoc ond 
commanded the passage of the river and so a place of great political, 
military and administrative importance. Classical references further 
show that tho victory was also commemorat'd in the shape of a city at 
the battlefield whicli was on the uutoiu side of tho river and it was 
called Nikaia. Surely this must bo a city not far away from the sister 
city Bukcphala ond worthy of tho great event. Antiquarians 
have divided themselves into two schools of opinion, one asserting 
that the " city of victory “ was at Mong, 30 miles below Jhclum, 
the other asserting that it should be somewhere to tho north-east 
of it. There are extensive ruins at Bcaa Kliurd covering an area of 02 
acres, out of which are excavated well burnt bricks of large sire, 12x 
12 x 3. Tho villagers round about, whenever they feel the necessity 
of bricks for building purposes, quarry at the Brea mound and 
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oxcavato ns many bricks ns they like. According to their notion 
there lies an inoxhauatiklo mino of bricks. The traces of wells at 
short intervals were also discovered in the area of this mound, show¬ 
ing that they were inside the oity, used for water-supply. Stono 
materials with holes to fasten metal clamps were also found lying there. 
I myself found tho work of excavation of bricks going on and picked 
up a specimen brick which 1ms been niched in tho Central Museum, 
Lahore, along with other specimen of largo sised bricks collected 
from tho various other anoiont mounds of ruins. 

This mound is on tho road to Bbimbor, 10 milos east of Jhcluin 
on tho bank of tho Joba stream left side of tho Jhclum. This place 
is of great historical interest and in its womb lies valuable 
ovidenco bearing on tho invasion of Alexander tho Great. Occasionally 
peoplo pick up coins, though 1 could not secure one. 

I was astonished to find well-known tradition extant ut tho 
place, which I believo is of some value. Tho tradition is quoted 
by almost ovorybody at Bcaa in ouo form or unothor whioh is 
noted Wow 

" Ittan gharinn Bulho kumharo” 

'' Shah Sikandor Zulkcrnuin do ware." 

This rendered in plain English roads 

Bhulah, the brick-maker, mode tlioso bricks in tho timo of 
Aloxandor the Zulkornain. Now Zulkemain wns tho title assumed by 
Alexander tho Macedonian to sot up a claim to his descent from the 
God Zeus, who according to Grook mythology upj^ars on earth in 
tho form of a two-horned bull. Tho word Zulkornain in Arabic 
moans two horned. Now this tradition clearly attributes tho intro¬ 
duction of the bricks found at tho mound to Alexander tho Great. 

The other version:— 

" Ittau kharian Baleli kumharo ” 

Shah Sikandor Zulkornain do bare’* 

which rendered in English meansGood bricks, excellent brick- 
maker from the wntch-tower of Alexander the Zulkcruaiu. 
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There is no reason to doubt the genuineness nor the antiquity of 
this tradition, os it would not puy the people of the locality to forge 
a spurious one. 

There are two villages ontiroly built of these bricks, vit., Besa 
Kalun and Bern Kliurd close to this mound, and the brioks which they 
obtain at n little labour and coat bsar a deep impression on their minds, 
and so enable them to preserve the tradition from generation to 
gineration. Tlnso I beliovo to bo tho ruins of the oity of victory 
' Nikaia.” 

Tho mound itself is called Pali koli or Fata ICothi, but generally 
tho former, and the tradition is that it was built by Alexander to cele¬ 
brate tho defeat of Poms. And there is another tradition currout, 
which has also some vague reference to a great historical event, that 
loft a lasting impression on the minds of tho people. 

" P'ati koti Bcsman Dhani Samundron par " 

“ Per jo ninth loron apna Jhnlum Ghat sambhal ” 
whioh rendered in English moans: Pati Koti Bcsman is across tho 
seas of Dhani, and if you want to see youx real husband como to 
Jheluin Ferry. 

Now Bona, the name of tho existing village, is an abbreviation 
of Bcsman ; its Sanskrit form would bo Vcsman (lofty). Pati Koti 
Vosman would mean tho lord of a million lofty oastlos and this 
would bo an Indian equivalent of Alexander's titlo us " universal 
kinff." 

Suoh are the local traces pointing to Alexander’s presence in this 
part of tho Punjab. 

There is another ruined mound called Karinli in the same vicinity 
and there is a tomb called Khartan Balan. Thcso names nppeur to be 
Greek ones in Indianixed form. Still more interesting is tho claim of 
an important tribe inluibiting the Kharian Tahsil of tho Gujrat 
District with their chief village at Bamali, as to their being tho direct 
descendants of Alexander the Great. This tribe is called Ilakla and 
they have preservod their traditional pedigree, which has lately been 
put in a ballad by Mir Jainal Panjorana. Accoring to this tradition 
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Alexander married a Rajput princess of tho locality and the union 
yielded tho following descendants:— 

Genealogical tree of tho Hukla tribe. 

Sikandar Budshuh 

I 

His son 


Gang—king of KhomsAn 
His son 


Raja Jagdeo of Muttra 


His descendants for 14 generations ruled Muttra, among them being 
Raja Nandpnl. 

Raja Naiidpal 


I 

Raja Godam 
Raja Bhawann 


Mmu 


)hor dIoI 


Raja Sangana 

Raja Hik or Hikdar 

Ilia descendants till Raja Bnru. 
Raja Bam 

Hia son 

Grandson—finally dethroned by 
8hnhnb-ud*Din Ghauri. 


There are other minor traces in the same neighbourhood. Con¬ 
sidered alone they possess very little historical value, but collectively 
thoy confirm tho classical references as to Alexander’s presence in that 
part of tho Punjab, and his laying the foundations of two cities 
Bukcphala and Nikaia and possibly his marriage with An Indian 
Princess. All these cannot bo looked upon as mere forgeries con¬ 
cocted to plcaso modern European antiquarians. Personally I feel 
inclined to bcliovc that those traditions existed before the discovery of 
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the classical references to Alexander’s Indian invasion and if carefully 
studied they arc likely to yield good results. 

I feel prone to join the minority school, assorting that Bukcphala 
was built at Jholum and Nikaia at Pati Koti Besa and not at Dilawara 
or Along Rasul, as the majority school assert, some 30 miles lower down, 
as such is the voice of history from living lips. 


URDU JOURNALISM IN THE PANJAB. 
By Bool Ohand, Hindu Colleok, Delhi. 


Probably tho Sayyad-ul-Akhlar was the earliest Urdu newspaper 
whioh appeared in Delhi iu 1837. It was started by Syed Mohammad 
Khan, the elder brothor of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. But ho was not 
able to servo tho papor for long, because ho died of cholera while quite 
in his youth. Aftor his death the editorship of the paper fell to the 
hands of his younger brother, who did brilliant work for some time, 
but later on suspended its publication for want of time, as ho was at 
thiatimo busy writing a book onlled Aur-td-Sanadid. Another 
paper also, tho Urdu Delhi Akhbar , started at Delhi in 1888. 
This was edited by Moulvi Mohammad Baqor, father of Mnulana 
Mohammad Hussain Asad of tho Government College, Lahore. 
Tho Moulvi camo of a vory respectable family, and was tho leader of 
a certain sect of tho Sunnis. Tho papor seems to have boon quite 
popular. Vory often some of its sentences would pats into tho 
ourrent langungo of the town in tho form of proverbs. But tho 
papor stopped publication in 1807 in tho days of tho Mutiny. A 
third paper started at Delhi was edited by Professor Ram Chandra 
of St. Stephen’s College, Dolhi." It wus called. The Found- 
i-Natorin and in this tho learned professor gave certoin hints as to 
how nowspaper contributions should bo written. Tho profeuor 
later made his mark by solving certain vory enigmatic problems in 
Mathematics, and theso solutions have found acceptance even in 
Europe. In 1848, there was started another paper, Quran-vl-Saadin, 
edited by Pandit Dharam Narain, the Mir Munshi of the Resident of 
Indore, whioh continued with vigour for about twelve years. 

Though it is possible to count a lew stray names of Urdu 
newspapers before 1850, yet the history of Urdu journalism in the 

•Prof. Ram Chandra alao started another p»p*», tho uhlrh 

continued for sororal yean. 
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Punjab really begins in Lahore, on the 14th January, 1850, the day of 
the appearance of the Koh-i-Noor, the first regular paper of the modern 
type. The Koh-i-Noor was started by Mnnshi Ilar.sukhRni, a Kayaath 
of Sikanderabad in the United Provinces who came to Lahore about 
this time. In Lahore he *ai for a long time a member of the local 
Municipal Committee, and seems to havo been quite an important 
person ; his namo occurs in the list of the Raises of Lahore given 
by Syod Abdul Lutif in his hook on that city.* 1 was able to 
procure two files of the Koh-i-Noor for the years 1850 and 1861. 
The paper was a weekly, and was published on every Monday. 
It consisted of 8 pages of 12 X 8 inches. 

The subscription rates were— 

Yearly R*. 1.8/. 

Half-yearly Ra 8/- 

Monthly Rs. 2/8 

but there was discrimination in the onao of the native chiefs, from 
whom higher prices were charged, in some cahos amounting to 
Its. DO/-. This was really u sort of blackmailing, and this vioious 
habit has continued in the Urdu Press of the Punjab even to this 
day. The Koh-i-Soor w«u« primarily an organ for the circulation of 
news, official or otherwise. " There were no odtorinl leaders, or 
comments, nodiscuwion of any current topics, political or other, no 
advertisements except shout some new book in vernacular; certainly 
no trace whatever of the indecent advertisement of medicines or of 
objectionable literature, with which some of our present-day news¬ 
papers teem; no religious controversies or party politics. It was 
literally a newspaper, containing rules, ucts and notifications (appoint¬ 
ments ami disiniauils of Government servants) copied from the 
Gottrnmtnt Gaulle ; some news of the world taken from English 
newspapers, some statistics, interspersed occasionally by some query 
and an answer on some literary subject/’f It is a noticeable feature 
of the paper that every item of information is headed " Information 
nl>out-", for instance ,i«<J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•Pn. 3fJ, Ml. 

BoJirvjmSlVt.i m, ‘ 8fclT NV,io - Jo * rn * 1 ,ho Punj.b Historical 
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The modern system of giving a suitable informatory heading to every 
piece of nows had no counterpart in the Koh-i-Now of 1800 and 1801. 

The papor established its position very soon after its appearance. 
It was the first Urdu |>apor of its kind, not only in the Punjab, but in 
the wholo of India. The paper was popular oven in tho Native Stntcs. 
On various occasions, festivals, etc., the Indian Rajas used to invite 
tho editor. But in spite of everything the circulation of the Koh-i-Noor 
could not havo been above a few hundred. It wns tho custom with 
this paper to publish after every two months tho names of its frwh 
subscribers. At the end of 1850, wo count 257 subscribers. This 
low circulation was due primarily totheextraordinnrily low percentage 
of education, and tho lack of gonoral interest in tho public. But tho 
Koh-i-Nom laboured under another difficulty peculiar to itself. It 
did not command the confidence of tho nobility of Lahore, who had 
somehow conooived tho impression that the Ixnh-i-Noor was a seditious 
paper, and that contributions to it were resented by the Government. 
It seems inexplicable, however, why the public should havo taken 
such an attitude, when tholloardof Administration itself and many 
officials, both Kuropcon and Indian, were among its enthusiastic 
supporters. The nnm?s of Sir John Lawronoe, I-icut, Inucs, Messrs. 
McLeod, Slooman, and McGregor stand out prominently in the list 
of subaoril>ors. Tho paper was rend not only iu tho Punjab, but 
also at such distant places as Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
In 1857 the Sepoy Mutiny broko out nud it la-come olenr that the 
native press, if unchecked, would become the organ of treason. It 
had already manifested a bad spirit. "With one exception,” says the 
Punjab Administration Report for tho year, " the editors were all 
Hindustanis, and as the disaffection had been greatest among the 
Hindustanis, so tho Government saw the necessity of establishing 
over overy one of them striot censorship by means of the Distriot 
Officers. At Peshawar one nativo editor wns iinpriRonod, one press 
wns stopped at Sialkot, and one at Multan.” I could not procure 
any newspapers or magazines of the years of the Mutiny, in spite 
of all my search. It is, therefore, only to he presumed how the 
general ignominy under which tho Hindustanis had fallen might 
have affected the Koh-i-Noor, whose proprietor, Munshi Hnrsukh Rai, 
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and tln« rest of the staff were predominantly Hindustani. The career 
of this paper must have been tremendously chequered* during all 
those years, but it ia to tho credit of its oditor that the paper regained 
its hold on the public as soon as tho censorship ofthepress was abolish¬ 
ed in 1865 and the normal state of affairs as regards journalism was 
established. From weekly tho paper became bi-weekly, and later on 
tri-weekly. For about threo months in 1888 it bccamo oven a daily ; 
but this was only in tho nature of an experiment which did not succeed. 
After 1890 tho star of tho Koh-i-Noor began to wano. Mimaki 
Harsukh Rai, tho onergetio proprietor and editor, who had been 
growing old for some time, at last died. After his death tho 
paper was carried on by his adopted son, Munshi Jagat Namin, but 
shortly afterwards ho also died. Tho burdoo of working the nows- 
paper then fell upon the widow. It continued to appear nn a weekly 
till I90t. 

In tho Koh-i-Noor wo find references to certain other Urdu papers 
that were appearing at the time. Tho Koh-i-Noor, when it oopied 
from other nowspapers, always recognised the souroo of its information. 
Tho following names of vernacular newspapers (besides English ones) 
occur in it:—1. Majma-ul-Akhbar of Bombay. 2. Aflab-i-AUmtab 
of Madras. 3. Akhbar-i-Malu'a of Malwa. 4, Talim-i-Khalit/ of 
Allahabad. 5. Jam-i-Jam»hr*l of Calcutta. 0. Amidat-ul Akhbar 
of Bareilly. 7. Zabdot-vl-Akhbar of Agra. 

Among tho Punjab journals, we notico tho names of—1. Quran- 
ul-Saidan and Umdai-ul-Akhbar at Delhi. 2. Dehli Qa telle 
3. 7?ia«-td-/lfcM*ir at Sialkot. 4. Ihrya-i-N oor at Lahore. 
6. Simla Akhbar at Simla, fi. Nur-ul-Noor nt Ludhiana. Of 


all these names tho most prominent is that of tho Darya-i-Noor, 
which appeared with tho Koh-i-Noor in the same year and tho smno 
building. But it seems to have como to nn inglorious end very Boon 
after with the death of its editor, Fakir Siraj-ud-Din. It is a very 
strange fact about tho earlier Urdu papers in the Punjab that they 

■Itsoomt the A'aM-.Vose wn* not stopped during tho Mutiny, ns Mr, B. II. 
mtutry. d DslU i. in poMruiou of tb.l -uppkraonld tho A'oM-AW which 
announces the fall o! Delhi, and publish** the Delhi telegram to thate/Teot. 

It may be of intoie»t to mention that thl» supplement boars thcnaraoofMr. 
Xcwul Kiihoro (afterwards tho famous owner of tho well-known No»ul Kiahoro 
I'ren ol Lucknow) « manager of tho Adi.i.*W Pros*. One cannot nay when ho 
Joined tho XoX-i-.Voor management. 
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seldom survived the death of their originators. Very rarely do wo 
racot with anything in the nature of nil organised effort. Always 
some enterprising spirit started u paper on his own strength. In 
the whole of the Panjab 1 am told there is only one newspaper, the 
Banda Malratn, that is owned by a joint-ntook company at the present 
day. Lately the proprietor of the Taj in Delhi thought of forming 
a similar organisation; but I do not know whether it has 
fructified. Another contemporary of the Koh-i-Noor, a peculiarly 
characteristic newspaper of the period was the Akhbar-i-Chashma-i- 
Fail (now tho Victoria Payer) of Sialkot. The Akhbar-i-Chathma-i- 
Fait WMstarted by Jtai Diwan Cliand iu 1863 at Lahore. Under tho 
"Oagging" Aot of 1867 its publication was prohibited; but after tho 
Mutiny the paper reappeared at Sialkot uudor tho title of the 
Victoria Paper, and with that name it continues to appear evon to 
this day. It is conducted at present by 11.11. Diwan Gian Ohand, 
ami oon hardly bo termed amodorn journal at all, for it gives little 
else than a translation of the Uowrnuml Gazelle, It is only u relio 
of thosa by-gono days. 

In 1870 there appeared at Lahore n now Urdu weekly, tho 
Akhbar-i-Am, which introduced a fresh clement in the voruaoular 
journalism of tho day. It would be remembered that tho vernacular 
papers so far had boon fairly oostly : tho Kolhi-Noor had cost Rs. 13/-. 
Tho people therefore could not generally afford to buy thejo papers. 
Tlie starters of the Akhbar-i-A m thus marked an event by fixing its 
annual subscription at Rs. 2/8 at« timo when tho vemaoular 
newspaper postago had not yob come down to one pice. Tho 
founder of tho AWar-i-Afn was a Kashmiri Pandit, Mukand Lai, 
who had served as a calligraphist for the Koh-i-Noor. Having left 
tho Koh-i-Noor ho started a Hindi paper, Aliira Vilas, devoted 
mainly to tho affairs of Kashmir State and to advocating the 
rights of tho Kashmiri Pandit class. But ho felt a great need 
of a paper which should express its views on the current 
topics of the day, and therefore started the Akhbar-i-Am in 1870. 
The Akhbar-i-Am was a small paper appearing on four ordinary- 
sized pages. It had a great peculiarity which it retains 
oven to this day (because tho Akhbar-i-Am is still alive), that it 
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pultlidtfd on its first page one-lino nows and brief comments upon 
them. Tlx*- comments were sometimes good, at others bod, but 
they an- almost always irrelevant. To give an example : 

I k*- J>>x ^ ~ U )» ^ U** 

Yet the birth of the Akhbar-i-Am marked an important epoch in the 
history of Urdu Journalism in the Panjab. I have gone through a 
number of flirt of the Akhbar-i-Atn, aud one thing that has struck mo 
is the tremendous amount of news that this paper gavo. It published 
the latest news of the time not only about India but also about the 
foreign countries. Most of the local papers depended upon it for their 
news, and in its issue of the 19th January, 1908, tho Akhbar-i-Am 
proudly boasts that even the promior Anglo-Indian paper of Northom 
India, the ('Ml and Military Gazette, rcoontly copied tho " China 
letter " from tbvAJtMar-i-Am. This certainly is a great achievement 
for an Urdu paper, es|*oially beenusosoino of tho prosent-dny news- 
ngeneic* had not sprung up at that time. Tho Akhbar-i-Am was never 
known for good Urdu. As a matter of fact, nono of tho Pnnjab 
l-tpon has .-vvr gained sny reputation for its language, hut especially 
the Akhbar-i-Am. In one of its issues tho Akhbar-i-Am offers a plea 
for its bad language. Its main argument is that tho Akhbar-i-Am was 
lira! of all a newspaper, and that language is only of subordinate 
consideration with it. This argument was jeered at in those days, 
when tin- newspapers generally indulged in wordiness and ornntencss 
of language ;lmt I believe that the argument is quito Bound. What is 
required of a modern newspaper is that it should bo able to givo a 
clear description of things »o os not to be misinterpreted. But tho 
language of the Akhbar-i-Am was at times not oven clear. To give 
an example : 

J*-// "I; J* ^r-*« r 1 ’ ;* «-/• %£jX ~ /*** ' 

d* u/V \J** “**• J 

This is a translation of a telegram from London, but what it means 
exactly I fail to ii ndorstond. How could the two gentlemen be present 
at Bristol and Lisbon, places so far apart, on the. same day 1 Yet the 
Akhbar-i-Am made a gn at contribution to the progress of Urdu 
journalism. By using cheap paper it popularised the vcrnoculsr press 
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and made it possible for Urdu papers to reach the hands oven of 
averago-inoomed people. Even from the journalistic point of view it 
was a paper of high mark. Its horizon was very broad, and though 
it did not habitually writo editorials, yet it mndo it a rule to make 
editorial comments when something of importance happened. But 
tho Akhbar-i-Atu is to be considered only as u break from the path. 
Urdu journalism us a whole is still in a wry crude stage. Tho pre¬ 
dominating tone was that of flattery of tho Government, sub¬ 
servience to official*, and undue praiso of rulers, prince* and aris¬ 
tocrats. In every issue thero used to bo small flimsy rhymes, and in 
this line there would spring up competition among the various papers. 
Most of tho papers were given to attacking each other, and sometimes 
would go to awful lengths, not hesitating evon to use obscono language-. 
Tho nrtiob-s wore generally about festivals, seasons, or about tho 
history of some word in tho language; comparatively little interest 
was shown in tho dissemination of nows. 

When Urdu journalism was already suffering with all these 
maladies, them fell upon it tho wrath of tho Government in tho form of 
tho Vernacular l’reai Act of 1878. According to this Act tho printer 
and publisher of any vernacular paper oould be called upon to enter 
into a bond not to publish anything likely to oxoito feelings of dis¬ 
affection to the Government or antipathy between persons of different 
races, oastes and religions among His Majesty's subjects. If a news¬ 
paper contained any matter of tho description just mentioned, it was 
to bo warned, and if it repeated the offence, its plant was to bo seized. 
Any newspaper, however, could escape the operation of tho 
act by submitting to a prescribed form of Government censorship. 
Tho Aot was severely criticised by all who had any weight of 
opinion outsido the small circle of its framors. In Parliament it 
was denounced as unnecessary, impolitic anil severe. No doubt 
some of tho vernacular papers had shown a certain amount of lawless¬ 
ness in their writings. Sir J. A. Arbutlmot, member of the Viceroy's 
Council, has given certain examples. " One of the objects of the 
English authorities in maintaining and enhancing the Salt Tax is to 
enable their own countrymen to import English salt in this country, 
and to enrich them at the cost of the natives.’* " All laws are 
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applicable to Indiana alow, and not to Europeans. Europeans are 
allowed to kill natives with perfect impunity.” " The British Govern¬ 
ment is like a beautiful maiden whose charms are irresistible, but who 
is cunning, deceitful, and cruel at heart. All men are in love with her : 
now slip lends her graces to one lover, now to another, and thus causes 
the rivals to fight together and perish.” But after all, the vernacular 
press exerted no great influence on the public : its circulation was 
almost insignificant, Aiul as the framers of the Act themsolvcs 
admitted, the class of persons who wore likely to be affected by those 
writings in the newspapers was not big enough to bo a sourco of 
danger. But apnrt from the fact that it curtailed the liberty of 
the press, the obvious criticisms of the Act were, (I) that it was 
invidious to apply tho provisions to ve.rnuoulnr papers only and not 
to paper* written in English, and (II) that it was not likely to prove 
really effective. This latter critioiam proved an accurato prophooy. 
During tho four years of its existence tho Aot was nover once fully put 
iuto fore.-. In 1M77 thoro wore M priuting presses in existence in tho 
Punjab, almost every big town of tho proviuoo possessing one. 'IV 
Act brought down the number by 0. The decrease is not very alarming, 
but tho vornaouiur press undoubtedly remained in a stagnant condition 
for about half a dozen years after the passage of tho Aot. 

It is not till IHgff that we soc the birth of another important Urdu 
paper in the l’anjub. In that year was aturiod tho famous Paisa 
AkAbar of .Munshi Mahbub Alain.* With the advent of the Paisa 
AkAbar Urdu journalism enters upon its modern phase. Tho 
articles of the Paisa AkAbar were not, like those of the older Urdu 
papers, devoted to tlin praises of Winter and Summer and the poetio 
disputes between pen and sword, but glowed with real pub¬ 
lic interest nnd were of enormous constructive vnluo. The 
Paisa AkAbar adopted from its very start a size which almost every 
uowspaper has since adopted. And then, the price of tho Paisa 
AkAbar was fixed very low. It was sold in the beginning at tho rate 
of a pice per iwuo. That is why it was called Paisa AkAbar. But 
though its price was so cheap, yet it was the first Urdu paper which 
succeeded in making jou rnalism a payiug concern. All Urdu papers 

* Thcl aiV ' •****" ,l,ok * w l ’ ,,,h Oulraowala, tut *ai later an transferred 
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©re now had boon working at a loss; the Paisa Akhbar was the first 
to live of ita own. How it managed to do so is ft secret of modern 
journalism. It is one’s common experience to-day to sro Urdu 
papers full of advertisements from all quarters of the world; but 
there was a time when nobody liked to advertise in Urdu papers, 
because their circulation was very limited. This lift great achieve¬ 
ment of the Paisa Akhbar, that it reaped largo profits from its 
advertisements. The Akhbar-i-Am, of whioh tho Paim Akhbar was 
a rival, juoringly mentions of the PntM Akhbar liow sometimes it 
promised to publish an ndvJrtisomcnt for a year for only n rupee, 
and at others to go on publishing it throughout its life for a small 
fixed sum of money. But in whatever light the Akhbar-i-Am may 
take it, certain it is that the Paisa Akhbar set ft now example iu 
tho world of Urdu journalism by making it ft luorotivo profession, 
chiefly through tho ngenoy of advertisements. In the beginning tho 
Paisa Akhbar was very irregular iu its publication. Sometimes it 
would not appear for two or three turns consooutively. This ir¬ 
regularity in its publication led n certain contemporary to make 
a humorous remark. 

• *-*-4" 1 *“# r^ ] f •) V* u & v* 

Tho *- Ji| refors to tho other smnll papers whioh wore being edited 
by tho editor of tho Pain Akhbar, o.g. 

But though tho Paisa AUibar was so irregular in the beginning, and 
though its paper, printing nod article* had a look of destitution and 
poverty about them, yet its prospects scorned very bright. It appear¬ 
ed at tho right moment, because some of tho Lahore paper* were 
distinctly on their dcolino at thin time. Thi* opportunity Maulvi 
Mnlibub Alam was very quick to catch. In order to make his paper 
popular be gave his attention to the idea that was Agitating tho public 
mind, and made it the miwion of hi* life to help on the progress of 
education. He insisted on the educational value of tho Urdu press, 
and advocated that it was not sufficient for tho editor of an Urdu 
paper to be able to rend and write merely the Urdu language. He 
must know English also. Probably it was duo to this propaganda of 
Maulvi Mahbub Alam that the editors of almost nil Urdu papers 
to-dfty arc people who have some English degree or other. 
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But oven more than what M. Mahhub Alam was able to do directly 
for Urdu journalism ho did indirectly for it through his personal 
example. Iu the year 1900 the Maulvi went to Europe in order to 
study western journalism. This was the lirst time that an Urdu 
editor made a voyage westwards for that purpose. From Europo 
tho Maulvi kept on writing for his paper articles whioh were read with 
great interest by the public. Later them' articles were published in 
book form y^jt-Uji-, for whioh the Punjab Government most graci¬ 
ously gave him a gift of Its. 400. And when the Maulvi came back, ho 
was received on the station by n number of friends and acquain¬ 
tances. All these wero small things, but they must have 
combined to produce n glamour round the name of the editor 
of nn Urdu paper, and must have popularised his calling. 
Besides, thorO is another sspuOt of the service of M. Mnhbub Alum 
to Urdu journalism. M. Mnhbub Alam has generally been called 
i.e., editor-making editor. This is a happy appellation, 
since the Pain Akhbar was a veritable training ground for many of 
the future editors of tho provinoo. Tho names of Lain Dina Nath 
later the editor of th# flinduttan, Hakim Ohulnrn Nabi later tlio editor 
of Al-llubna, Munshi Ahmad Din later the editor of the Qhamkhwar- 
i-Alam, Mohammad-ml-Din Fouq later the editor of tho Kaibniri, 
Maulvi Shuja-ud-DawU later tho editor of tho MilUtl, stand out pro¬ 
minent among those who had served their apprenticeship in this 
training school. 

Before the century expired there was again a change in tho 
Government's attitude towards vornocular press, which had so far 
been quite favourable. In 1882 tho odious Vernacular Press Act 
had bo?n repealed, and a few months later the vernacular press postago 
had been reduced from two pioo to one. But after 15 years of pence 
there was now fresh trouble in 1890. In that year plague had 
broken out in Bombay Presidency, and tho public mind was 
greatly agitated by the horrors of the grim disease ns well as tho strong 
policy adopted by the Government for stamping it out. Tho 
employment of European soldiers on plague duty in Poona wus n 
colossal blunder, and naturally aroused a good deal of public dissatis¬ 
faction and resentment. Two Europeau officers were shot dead in 
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Poona, and the Government thought that the murders were due to 

tho violent writings in the prow, and therefore prosecutions were 
instituted against Mr. Tilak, the editor of the Kcsari, and a few other 
journalists who wore all convicted and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment. Not content with instituting successful press 
prosecutions, tho Government wished to amend the law of sedition so 
as to bring it in harmony with tho judicial decisions, and therefore 
made the following changes in tho law affecting the press m 1898. 

1. Seotion 124A of the Penal Code was amended. This section 
was meant to punish all speeches and writings that were calculated to 
oxoito foeliugs agaiust th" Government and hold it up to the hatred 
and oontcropt of tho people. But before amendment, its scope had 
been limited. It was generally aocepted that, so long os a person did 
not suggest or intend to use force, ho did not fall within this 
section. Now the scope was much broadened, and the scotionwaa 
applied to all caw s where there was any intention to create a feeling of 
hntri’d and contempt against tho Government. 2. A new 8cotion 
NBA was introduced in the Penal Code to punish all attempts to 
promote enmity or hatred between different dosses of His Majesty’s 
suhjeots. 3. A now Seotion 108 was introduced in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, which was designed to prevent the domination 
of seditious matter cither orally or in writing by means of a system 
of personal security. 4. 8cction 505 of the Penal Codo was amended. 

It was under these handicaps that Urdu journalism in the Punjab 
ante reel into tho 20th century, though otherwise it had already made 
great progress. Tho traditional literary character of Urdu newspapers 
had shown signs of ohungo ; and the first decade of the oontury witnes- 
sed the appearance of three newspapers whose interest was, unliko tho 
old papers, mainly political. Round these three papers the Vatan, 
the Hu\dum» and tho Zamindar centred the activity of Urdu journal¬ 
ism in tho Punjab before the beginning of the war. The first of these, 
the Fafo/t, was started by Moulvi Mohammad Inshn Ullah iu January 
1902. The Moulvi hod received his training in the Vakil of Amritsar, 
which was a sectarian paper of the Muslims. Therefore when lie 
started tho Valai i ho tried to lead it on the same lines; but realising 
that tho publio opinion was against sectarianism, he changed tho 
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policy of the Valan till by 1907 it becarao a purely political news¬ 
paper. The second paper, the Hindustan, wns started by L. Dina 
Nath on 26th August 190-1. He hod served his apprenticeship in the 
Paisa Akfibar under M- Mahbub Alam. and thus wns already a trained 
journalist. For the first four weeks the circulation of the Hindustan 
was limited to 18 copies, but L. Dina Nath did not lose courage and by 
the end of three years succeeded in making his paper the most widely 
circulated of all the Urdu newspapers of the Punjab. In 1907, L. 
Dina Nath wm, however, prosecuted for the publication from hU 
press of a pamphlet called " India,” for which he was sentenced to 
fivo years’ imprisonment. On an appeal to the High Court the sentenoo 
wns reduced to 2 years. During his absence the paper was continued by 
L. Dina Nath’s younger brother, but tho quality had muoli degenerated, 
and it was not till October 1909 when L. Dina Nath resumed tho editor¬ 
ship that the paper becami important again. But L.Dina Nath’s two 
years’ sojourn in the jail was very bad for the paper, because whon he 
eamo out Ids proclivities had becomo rather revolutionary, and when 
he resumed charge tho tone of the paper became definitely extremist 
and virulent, a fact which ultimately brought about ita ruin. But 
while L.Dina Nath was in jail, another paper, the Zamindar, had 
come into the lim.dight. The Zamindar had been started by Munshi 
Riraj-ml-Din at Waxirnbad; but it became important only in 
1909 when, on the death of the Munshi, the conduct of the paper was 
taken npby his talented son, Moulvi Zufar Ali, who hnd already worked 
as a trnivdutor in the Nixnm's Government. Maulnna Znfar Ali wns 
so far, therefore, the first person to tnk-> to Urdu journalism nftcr 
renouncing an honourable post. He wns a B.A. of tho Aligarh Uni¬ 
versity, and these two facta must have combined to impart a sense of 
respectability to the profession of an Urdu journalist. In 1911 tho 
Matilunu shifted hi* paper to Lahore, and there took up the role of n 
critic of the prominent Hindu papers, thut gaining for his paper very 
early a position of importance which it might otherwise not have 
acquired even after a long time. But as soon us this position wns 
gained, the Zamindar left alone religion, and dovoted its attention to 
the politics of the country. It began by writing articles against 
the Indian Princes who had the bad habit of prohibiting from their 
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territory any newspaper which presumed to speak ngninst the Govern¬ 
ment. But ns the Balkan Wars broke out, it devoted its attention to 
the fate of Turkey and other Islninio countries, which it continued to 
do throughout the Great War. 

But before wo proceed further, we must stop for a moment to sec 
the fresh measurer taken by tho Government against the Press. Cer¬ 
tain features of Lord Carsons administration, especially his Partition 
of Bengal, had oxcitod somo publio indignation. As a result Indian 
politics had undergono rapid And unexpected change*. The Congress 
proclaimed tho boycott of English good» as a retaliatory measure, and 
somo ardent spirits oven went to the length of declaring national in¬ 
dependence to Ik- the political goal of India. Probably they wen- 
helped in this attitude by the victory in 1900 of Japan, an oriental 
jtower, over Russia, a pre-eminent West* rn power. In these eiroum- 
stances somo of the papers did advocate and disseminate sedition. 
It was said that Government violated the law, and that it broko 
its promises. In the more violent papers tho weaknesses of tho 
English were remarked upon, and their inability to maintain their 
position in the world. In 1908 suddenly the wholo world wna ahookrd 
by tho bomb-outrage in Muiaflarptir, and when one of the crimi¬ 
nals in tho oaso admitted that he had been incited to this course by 
the encouragement that he had received from the writing* of 
certain papers, tho Government thought it expedient to bring tho 
press under control. Already provision had been rondo for the 
executive control of the platform in 1007. In 1908 was passed the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Aot. This was followed two 
years later by the. Press Aot of 1910. Even though controlled, how¬ 
ever, the press continued its interest in political questions. The 
Punjab Administration Report for the years 1911-12 wys: " Tho 
course of events in Morroco and Tripoli and in Persia engaged 
attention cspccinlly from Muslim papers. Tho treatment of Indians 
in the Colonies was a constant subject of comment, both Hindu 
and Muslim papers joining in their protest agoinst the indignities to 
which their fellow-countrymen are alleged to have »>con subjected, 
especially in Natal and Mauritius. Legislation occupied a consider¬ 
able amount of attention, and there is general approval of the 
proceedings of the Congress.’’ 
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NoverthclesB the Royal Visit evoked a chorus of loyal enthusiasm, 
and when the war broke out in 1014, it was at once resolved that all 
controversial matters must be held in abeyance, and England assured 
of tho loyalty of India. Tho general attitude of tho Press in its 
comments on tho war may be said to have boon on tho whole satis - 
factory, though the tendonoy of certain newspapers to add to their 
circulation by the publication of sensational rumours necessitated tho 
taking of action under tho Press Act in several cases. But tho war 
had some very important oRecta upon the development of journal¬ 
ism. It increased the number of readers, and led to an extension of 
newspaper niroulation, especially in Urdu. And since tho machinery 
of news propagation was naturally dislocated in such a crisis, 
Government, being hotter informed, started a paper called llaq 
in all tho vernaculars of tho Provinoc in order to inform tho publio 
how tho war was carrying on. Tho circulation figures of this paper, 
normally amounting to 70,000 and even exceeding that figure in 
the onso of obtain special issues, showed tho stimulated interest 
of tho publio in newspaper reading. Thus aroused from lethargy 
the masses havo never again gone to slumber. Though tho cost of 
paper and printing had considerably gono up after tho war, yet 
tho newspapers did not suffer much in their circulation. Tho 
oombined circulation of tho wholo Punjab Press was in 1917— 
240,000; in 1918-320,000; in 1910-342,000; in 1920-368,000. 
And to-day it about double that figure—604,000. 


THE TREATY OF BHYROWAL OR SECOND TREATY 
OF LAHORE—DECEMBER, 1816.* 

By R. R. Srthi. 

Tho Kashmir insurrection and the trradmry of Raja Lol Singh 
led to n rovision of tho Treaty of March, 18lfi,* in a direction which the 
Ooyornor-Genoril—Limit.-General Viscount Harding®—had for some 
time past boon contemplating. 

Lord Hardingo'o disputchesof September 1840, and of the follow¬ 
ing months to tho Secret Committee of the Boat India Company show 
dearly his views of tho past management of tho Panjab; of tho con¬ 
duct of tho Council and others; tho necessity for a ohango; tho 
ground for the now arrangement*, and the stops by which they were 
introduced. 1 Some extract* from these aro hero reproduced. 

In a dispatch to tho Secret Committee, dated at Simla, the 19th 
September 1810 (No. .80), after referring to such success as had been 
achieved, and dealing with tho question of tho retention of British 
troops in tho I'anjab, and his objections to the continued presence of 
British troops undor tho same administrative arrangement* as hereto¬ 
fore, Lord Hardingo discuss » tho advisability of continuing tho 
oooupation of Lahore by British troops under modiflod arrangements. 
His suggestions for modified arrangements—'which resulted in tho now 
Treaty—were thus explained " The other oourso which it may bo 
open to tho British Government to tako, and whioh has constantly 
occupied my uttontion, would ho to carry on tho Government at 
Lahore in the name of Maharaja Dalip Singh during his minority, 
a period of about eight years, placing a British Minister at the 
head of tho Government, assisted by a Nativo Council. 

•• The marked difference between tho system of having the British 
Minister residing nt Lahore, conducting the Government through 
nativo agency, and that which now prevails would amount to this: 

>8mW, Votaao I—" Revolt In Kaehmlr. 1*40 p. 10; and " Trial oI Raja 

Lai Singh. 1840 p. 113. 

*■Tr«*ly batwaeu Iho BrtUah Gevamnoot and tho 8tate of Lahore, con¬ 
cluded at Lahore on March 0th. 1810. (Fimt Tr«ty of Uhore). 

• Partiaraontary Papon, relating to the Artlclo of Agroem««t coneludod bc*«con 
(h" BritUh Gorommonl and the Lahore Darbar on the 10th of Doc.mbcr.1840. 
(Pmantad to both Kouaca of Parliament by the CoinmaiKl of lfa Majesty, March 
1847). 
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that in tho ono oasc our troops aro made the instrument for support¬ 
ing misrule, and in the other, by British interposition, justice nnd 
moderation arc secured by an administration through native 
executive agmoy, in ancordanoo with the customs, feelings, and 
prejudices of the p'oplo. If, therefore, the proposal of the Regent 
nnd Darlmr should lead to an off-'r to carry on the Lahore Govorn- 
nvmt hy a British Minister, during tho minority of the Maharaja— 
and the proposal should b? confirmed by tho influential Chiefs, pub¬ 
licly convoked for the delilieration of such a measure, I should lie 
disposed to give the experiment a favourable consideration."* 

Tho contingency cont.-mplat-Ml above had now arrived. 

On Di'Ceinlier i>, Frederick Currie, Foreign Secretory to tho 
Government of India, wlm was then in Lnhorc, laid before the Darbnr 
a letter embodying the instructions of the Governor-General,» 
reminding them of the approaching departure of the British 
troops from Lahore, nnd asking them what arrangements thoy 
had made for the future. The rwipt of this letter catmod tho 
greatest excitement at the Court, the majority of the Sardsn being 
filled with alarm at tho proip*ct before thorn on tho withdrawal of 
tho British troops from Lahore. Till within tho Inst few days, no one 
had expressed a more anxious dcsiro for the British to stay in I.shore 
than tho Mahamni; and, oven on tho day following that on which 
Raja Lol Singh was deposed from the Wazarat, when her griof was at 
its worst, she declared to Henry Lawrence, when he called on her, 
that she would leave the Punjab when they (the British) did.* 

' T! >r-Genotal to tho Roorat Committee, dated at Simla. tho lutli 

Snjiembcr IStO (X» 3I»--I*srllamentary 1-ai.w* (18««—*7>. 

• Panjab Oovortmi nl Uooor.l., 1-rem IJ.I Volume IX. Serial No. MS. dated 
tho 9th lumber lSt«. Prom F. Currie to M. M. U-rouco. 

• II. If. Uwrenue writing to F. CUrrio on tho ...bject In * letter, dated tho 
10th December ISIS, .o>.(— 

" On tho r,th evening I went end «>* reoclvod In full Dai bar by tho Maharaja, 
tim M»l>«mnl being behind n cloth screen. All was decorum. Hearty thank* 
were offered to tho tle.«reof General, Mr. Currie and mvaelf for put kind new* 
and rare, and hopes exprvMvxl n I tho «amo being continued. Tho Mnharani ox- 
prowed honclf |rn»n*llr pleased and anxious only to moot tho Government wishes. 
She conoluitol by bortins that a. Uio Governor-Oeimral had, on a former occasion, 
Uken her •on'n hand. I woul I now do eo. I accordingly took tho Maharaja*, liand, 
and oiproue.l my anxious drairo to do all in ray power to carry out tho orders of 
Government foe tho nintainment of the Sikh Soverefen and the happinm* of the 
Maharaja oral hi. people. I remarked that I hoped I had already iwoved such 
to ho ray deuire. and that aa If[> Iffthnau wee now so formally made over to me, 
ray endeavour* on behalf of the Kaj, should not bo relaxed ’*— Panlab Government 
Record., Press Lfct Volume IX, Serial N*0. 3197. 
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A very short time hud given n more active—perhaps, u more 
vindictive—turn to her inclinations, and during the lost few days her 
whole energies had boon d -voted to an endeavour to win over tho 
Sanlars of high and low degree, ami unite them all together in a 
scheme of independent Government, of which she herself was to bo the 
head. In this, lu-r chief aid and counsellor liad ostensibly been 
Diwan Diua Math, over ill-disposed to the Knglish, and thon probably 
contemplating with alarm the poisibility of tho British becoming the 
guardian* of tho young Maluiraja, and—what ho would like still 
loss—tho guardians of thn oxulxxpicr. Be had survived many revolu¬ 
tions in which kings and families, old masters and old friends, had 
perished ; but it was doubtful if tho Chancellor of tho Panjab could 
long survive on - which should altogether do away with peculation. 
Calculating, therefore, on having whim tho British withdrew, tho 
whole management of nltain* in his own hands, ho had, apparently, 
preferred to run all risks, and had joined heartily in the intrigues 
of tho Maharani. 

The Sar.biM, however, showed great steadiness and perseverance 
in this matter; and, headed by Sanlar Tej Biugli, the Commander- 
in Chief, and Surdar Slier Singh, tho Mahamjn’s brother-in-law, they 
stoutly refused tin- Maharani's proposal that they should send a letter 
to the British, declaring her tho hood of tho Government and thoir 
readiness to ol>ey all her orders. 

Tho discussion that ensued lasted for nearly a week (till Decem¬ 
ber 14), eliciting strange philippics and recriminations and even 
abuou within tho Palace, and usually ending in the Sanlars rising and 
retiring in a body, saying that the Maharani wished to bring ruin on 
her son and all the Klialsa; that she might act ns she pleased ; but, 
for themselves, the Palace was no longer a lit place for respectable 
mon and that they would cross tho Sutlej with tho British troops. 1 

Accordingly, tho Sanlars seamed to havo left Diwnn Dina Nath 
to write an answer to the Governor-General's letter, in what terms 
lie chose; and, no sooner hod it boon sent, than messages from various 
Surdnrs came to disown all participation in its composition. "Snrdnr 

1 i’rxujub ClovoriuTKnt RoconD. 1‘rca LUI Vdumc IX, .Seriil So. 305, lUlod 
Ibe 17th Dox-mb« 1818. Kioto H. M. La-waco lo K. Currto. 
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Sher Singh." wrote H. M. Lawrence to K. Currio in ft letter dated the 
17th December 1810," whose near relationship to the Maharaja makes 
it hia strongest interest to do what seems best for the stability of the 
Pan jab as an independent kingdom, applied to me fora private inter¬ 
view on the subject and sent me a paper explanatory of his wishes. 
Stsndingstudiously aloof from the intrigues of the Court, I doclincdtbo 
private interview, but perused the paper, and strange to say, it pro¬ 
posed tho unreserved oommittal of tlm kingdom to British guardian¬ 
ship, till such time os tho young Maharaja comes to maturity ; point¬ 
ing out, with much good aonsc, tho ncoosaity of roviowing fairly tho 
whole resources of the kingdom, and portioning out tho jagira, 
establishments and expenses accordingly.’’ 1 


It was ovident, therefore, that in tho written answer* to tho 
Govomor-Oenemra letter, an honest expression of tho wants, wishes 
and opinions of tho great body of tho Cliiofs who, during tho boyhood 
of tho Maharaja, wore the natural representatives of tho State, was 
not vouchsafed. So it was thought best to assemble all tho 
Rnrdars together and givo thorn an opportunity of speaking out their 
mind, unbiassed by tho Mnharani’s persuasion and abuse.• 

On Dooomber 10, a Darbar was hold for this purpose in Currie’s 
Camp, and was fully attended, tho momentous importance of tho 
oocasion to the Khalsa having, in addition to the Ministers and principal 
Sardurn, drawn many petty Chiefs, officers, and yeomen to the Bpot. 
An Akali, in the full costume of his order, with high blue turban, 
wreathed with steed quoits and crescents, was quite a now figure 
in this deliberate assembly, and showed that nil ranks took an ita- 
tcroat in tho bushicss of tho day. 


Currie explained to the assembly that thoGovernor-Gcncrnl would 
be best pleased could they assure him of their ability to carry on 
the Government alow, supported by the sinooro friendship of tho 
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British ; hut, if they thought it wna impossible, anil they colled on 
the Governor-General to interfere and actively assist them, they 
must understand that his interference would be comjtlcle, i.e., he would 
occupy Lahore or any other part of the Panjab, with what force be 
thought advisable; a stipulated sum of money being paid monthly 
into the British Treasury for the oxpcnaM of the same ; and, further, 
that the wholo oivil and military administration of the Panjab would 
be auhjoot to the supervision of a British Resident, though conducted 
by tho Darbar ond the executive officers appointed by them. This 
arrangement was to hold good till tho maturity of the young 
Maharaja, when tho British troops would retire from tho Prtnjub, 
and the British Government would reeogniso its perfect 
independence. 1 

This proposition being communicated to the Assembly, Diwan 
Dina Nath expressed a wish to adjourn in order that they might tnko 
the opinion of the Maharani; but Currie informed him that the 
Governor-General was not asking tho opinion of tho Queen-Mother, 
but of tho Banian and pillars of tho 8toto; and to enable them to 
discuss the matter amongst themselves nnd conto to an unbiassed 
opinion, Currie and Henry Lawrence retired to another tent and left 
them to themselves. 

The fixed sum proposed by Currie to bo paid yearly for tho 
expenses of the British troops was twenty-four lacs of rupees, and 
he was soon informed by messengers that this was the only point on 
whioh there was any dobatc; presently a deputation of five or six of 
the principal Sardarn oamo to propoaon reduction of this sum, ns n point 
of friendship, atoll after canvassing the matter with reference to the 
resources of tho country, it was nt Inst agreed to fix it at twenty-two 
Inca per annum. Thu consent of each member of the deputation was 
then asked separately nnd written down by the Mir Muniki (Clerk of 
tho Court) in presence of Henry Lawrence and Lieut. H.B. Rdwardes. 
Currie and Henry Lawrence then returned to the Assembly in 
tho other tent, and the same form was observed in the case of every 

» Tho Gorcrnor-Gcneral to tbo Scoot Committee (No. Ct»>, il.Uil the Slat 
December 1MC. Bottom 7 in No. 0 .— FartUmanUry (1W4-47). 
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Snrdar and officer of high or low degree, fifty-one in number, consider¬ 
ed eligible to vote. 1 

In order to afford full time for further deliberation it was resolv¬ 
ed that the Sanlum and the Chiefs should reassemble on the following 
day when certain individuals should be selected by themselves to 
draw up the Articles of Agreement, in conjunction with Chime and 
Henry Lawrence. 

Til*' Chiefs accordingly unassembled »t Currie’s durbar tent, at 
three o’clock on December 10, IMG. The Articles of Agreement were 
drawn up, each Article having been discumrd separately ; tho money 
contribution was fixed at twenty-two lacs ; and every Sardar present 
signed and scaled tho paper. 1 

All the Chiefs expressed their satisfaction that tho Maharaja 
would be under the protection of tho British Government during bis 
minority, which would continue until tho 4th of September 1854.* 

On December 20,1810, Maharaja Dalip Singh paid the Governor- 
General a State visit at his camp at Bhyrowol, when tho Articles of 
Agreement dated tho 10th Deoombsr 1810, worn ratified by tho 
Maharaja and the Governor-General with tho usual ceremonies. 4 
After this tho Governor-General addressed the Chiefs assembled in 
the following terms, the address boing tnuudatod, sentence by 
sentence, by the Secretary to Uio Government of India, Frederick 
Currie.* 

» The MHitiments whioh I expressed on the occasion of ratifying 
tho Treaty of Peace last March at Lahore, havo undorgono uo 
ohango. The British Govornmont desires that peace and friend¬ 
ship may subsist betwoon tho two States. 


• 1‘nnjob Government llmsk 1’raM lid Voltimo IX, Horlal No. 303, Usled 
the 17th Doeottbc* 1810. From H. M. Lowronoo to P. Currie. 

• Tho (JorMoor-General to tho Score* CommiUoc. doted Comp le/t bonk 
of Boo*, tho Mod Dcosmta I WO.—Pori lomontory Fwn (1844-47). 

• Tlio Govonioc-Goioral to Uio Secret Committee, do tod Comp Bhyrowol 
Obit, tho 2l*t Dacwnhcr 1810—KoHlomontory Popore (1841—47). 

• Tho GovwDOf-Gmorel to tho Seem* Coramitteo. doted Comp Lnhora, 
tho 2oI Jinuorr 1817 -lOrlUmonUry Papon (1*44-47). 

• Proceeding* of o UorUr ot tho Governor-General • Comp ot Bhyrowol 
Gbit on tho left bonk ot tho Boa*, dotol 2flth December 1810- fUllamolaijr 
I'opcm (IBM—17). 


ol (ho lieu, dotod 26th Dooombor 1810-Perllomenteiy 
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V " Tho notification which I havo caused to bo published of the re¬ 
cent transactions at Lahore contains a statement of tho circumstances 
which have led to tho modification of the Treaty. Tho Articles of 
Agreement havo been inserted in that dooumont. Tho Sardars and 
Chiefs, in coming to this decision, lutvo exercised their own judgment, 
influenced, no doubt, by tho conviction that the interests of the 
Maharaja and the welfare of tho people can best be secured by oultivat- 
ing tho friendship of tho British Government. 


Acting on tho same principle, of maintaining tho Lahore Treaty, 
ntul of strengthening the bonds of amity and pcaoo, I havo under¬ 
taken, on tho part of tho British Government, to carry tho terms of 
the Agreement into olicet. No permanent alteration has been nuido 
m tho Treaty of Lahore; every Article remains in full force, with 
the exception of tho temporary suspension of Article XV' during 
the minority of tho Maharaja. 

" The interposition of British influence will lie oxercitod for tho 
advantage of the people, And tho sueoew of this interposition will bo 
assisted by tho confidence and cordiality with which tho Sardurs will 
co-oporato with tho British Resident. 

" T,,at of Rccr, Lioutenant-Colonel Lawrence, is well-known to 
tho Chiefs, by his on irgy, talents, ami integrity ; by these qualities ho 
lias conciliated their good-will and respect. 

" Tho Agreement ratified this day, as well as tho roo^nt events at 
Lahore, will, f trust, impress upon every State in India the conviction 
that, whilst the British Government will, by just means, firmly consoli- 
date ibi Raster'll Empire, it will omit no efforts to improve the condi¬ 
tion, and promote tho prosperity, of all classes of tho people. 

“ 1 ftUo tr,u,t > that wllf,| > His Highness shall liavo arrived at tho 
age prescribed by law for assuming tho Government of tho couutry, 
ho will establish his rule on tho firm basis of making his people 
happy, by his equity and justice. 


I • '• :«• . Oo , vo,nn * mi1 *i | * not c**roi«e any Interfcconeo in Uio iuUmnl 
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" In the interval, the British Government will feel a cordial 
solicitudo in all that regards His Highness’ personal welfare.” 1 
How short-lived were the hopes of the durability of the system 
of protection thus established in the Panjab is now a matter of history. 

A contemporary writer defending the Treaty of December, 1846, 
thus expressed the alternative that was present to .t^ Govemor- 
CWncral’s mind" If the time arrives when the Darbar Cad the 
Army grow weary of our honesty, then no voice will be louder than 
ours for punishing the State by complete annexation.” 1 

When that time did arrive, Lord Hardinge’s voice joined in 
approving the policy which was forced upon his sucoeasor. In a letter 
from England to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated March 24, 1849. ho 
wroto:—"The energy and turbulent spirit of the Sikhs are stated 
by one section [of politicians here] as ground for not annexing. In 
my judgment, this is the argument which would dispose me, if I wore 

on the spot, to rfnnex.I should bo ashamed of myself if I 

would not depart from a line of polioy which was right at the time, 
because I might he charged with inconsistency. ” 


• Proteoliiut* »f a Paibar ai the (Jcmruor-Qoiiarari Camp *1 llhvrowal Obit 
an lb* left tank of Ike Hew, .laid 2Cth l»~.mW UNS-Tarllarwntarv Taper* 
(l»W—47). 
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THE MUGHAL PROVINCE OF MULTAN AND ITS SUBSEQUENT 
HISTORY (1707—1849). 

By Qvmhan Rat, 8anatana Dharma Collroe, Laitorr. 

[Paper read on 31*< January 1933.) 

I. Territorial Limitt. 

From the Ain-i-Albart wo find that the Mughal province of 
Multan wan divided into three Faujdari Division* of Dipalpur, Multan, 
and Bhakkar. Each of these Division* was divided into a number of 
Pargana*. or Mahals. In the Dipalpur Division there wero 29 par- 
gana# ; six in the territory north of the old bed of the River Hakra or 
Gliaggar, 10 in tho Doab between tho Sutlej and the Ben*, six in the 
Bari Doab, and seven in tho Raehna Doab. South of tho present coiirso 
of the Sutlej, tho towns of Fcrotpur, Mnindot and Jalalabad aro still 
well-known, and traceable in all good maps. They nre all found in the 
present day district of Feroxpnr. The Jangnl pargana is inoat probably 
the recently colonised tahsil of Fasilka. Tho Kabula pargana must 
have boon near tho town of Kaluila, which is north of tho present river 
Sutlej, a little towards the west of Pakpnttan, in tho Montgomery 
distriot. These six parganas must therefore have been in tho Feroc- 
pur, Muktanr and Fasilka tahsils of Feroxepur distriot, Minohinabad 
district of Bahawalpur Stato, and in tho northern portion of 
Bikaner State. 

In the Doab ln-tween the Sutlej and the Beas, there were 10 par¬ 
ganas. Out of these tho towns of Dipalpur, Pakpattan, and Kabula 
are still well-known, and aro traceable in all good map. These 10 
parganas must therefore have been in the present day tahsil* of 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan in the Montgomery district. In the Bari 
Doab there wero six parganas, out of which Satghara i* still a well- 
known town in tho Okara tahsil of Montgomery district. In the Raehna 
Doab there were Beven Mahal*. Out of these the town Fnridabad is 
traceable in the maps. 
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From the situation of these towns we can very weU judge, that the 
Dipalpur Division in the time of the Mughal* contained the following 

present day territories, . 

1 . The tahsils of Fazilka, Fcrozpur, and Muktsar in the district 
of Fcrozpur, and a portion of Chnnian tahsil of Lahore 
district. 

3 . Tlio Eastern portion of Mincliinahiul district of Bahawalpur 
State. 

3. Northern portion of Bikaner State. 

4. All the four tahsils of Dipalpur, Pakpnttan, Montgomery 
‘ and Okara of Montgomery district. 

If wo round up the boundaries from Fcrozpur to Dipalpur, then 
it seems in this corner the boundary lay along the old bed of the Beas. 
The south-western corner of the Chuniun tahsil south of the old bed 
of the river Beas must have therefore been in the Dipalpur Division. 

This disposes of the Dipalpur Division. Next wo come to the 
Multan Division of the province. In this Division the Mughals had 
47 parganas; 17 in the territory south of the present course of 
the Sutlej and west of the Indus, nine in the Doab between tho 
Sutlej and the Bias, 11 in the Bari Doab, six in the Rachna Doab, and 
four in the Sindh Sagar Doab. In tho territory south of the Sutlej, tho 
old town of Battu Wattu, Jajji, Mau, Sarwahi, Marot, Uch anil 
Derawal in tho Bahawalpur State, and Sitpur in the present day 
MuzaBargarh district are still well-known, and aro traceable in all 
good maps. In tho Doab between the Sutlej and the Beas them 
wore nino parganas. Out of these Adamwahau, Jalalabad, Dunyapur, 
Shergnrh, FatcLpur and Kahror arc still well-known places in the 
Lodhran and Mailsi tahsils of the present day Multan district. 
Khaibuldi was most probably along the old bed of tho river Beas. 
Ghalu Ohara was along the banks of tho river Sutlej near Bahawalpur 
town. Iu the Bari Doab there were 11 parganas. Out of these, 
Multan, suburban Multan, and Tulamba can easily bo traced on the 
map. Manipur must have been along the banks of tho river Chcuab, 
Chaukundi, Khatpur and Deg Ravi tract, along the banka of the. 
river Ravi, and Khaibuldi along the banka of the river Beas. 
Iu the Rachna Doab there wore six parganas, Imjpur, Deg Ravi 
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tract, Chaukundi, KJmtpur, Dalibhuti and Kalbali. In the Sindh 
Sugar Doab there were four parganu. Out of the®?, liniigpur and 
Sitpur, botli in the Muzaflurgurh district are still well-known towns. 

From n situation of these towns we can very well infer that the. 
Multan Division in the time of the Mughnla contained the following 
territories 

1. The western portion of Minohinabad district und Buhnwal- 

pur and Khnnpur districts of Bahuwnlpur State, north of 
the old bed of tho river llakru. 

2. All the tivo tahsils of Mnilsi, Lodhran, Bhujabad, Multan, 

Khanowal, and Kabirwalu of tho present day district of 

Multan. 

All tho four tahflil of Alipur, Muznffargnrh, Kot Adu, uud 
l.i’iah of tho present day district of Musaflargarh. 

I. Samuiulnri and Toba Tek Singh tahsils of Lyallpur district. 
5. Jhang talisil and a portion of Shorokot tahsils of the 
present day Jhang district. 

0. It can bo safely said that tho present day Mianwnli and Dern 
Ismail Khan districts did neither form jiarts of tho neigh¬ 
bouring Lahore provinco in tho Hast, nor of tho adjoining 
Kabul province in the West. From tho Lund Revenue 
Settlement Reports of these districts wo find that those 
territories were uptill recently absolutely waste lands. In 
tho 10th and 16th conturics A. D. tho governors of Multan 
encouraged several Biloch tribes to colonise tho present day 
distriots of Musallargarh, Dern Ohasi Khan, Dora Ismail 
Khan, and Mianwnli. So wo may toko it that tlicso districts 
though waste lunds, worn within the boundaries of the 
Mughal province of Multan. 

Having disposed of Dipalpur and Multan Divisions, wo now 
como to the 3rd Faujdari Division of Bhakkar. In this Division 
according to the A\n-\-Akbar\ there were 12 pargnnaa. Out of those 
Alor or Arornear tho present day railway junction Rohri, which is also 
supposed to bo tho original home of the well-known Axora caste of 
the Hindus, does not. require any elubomte identification on my part. 
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The ruins of this old town arc in the present day Sukkur district 
of Sindh. Close by this town is tho celebrated fort of Bhakkar on 
an island in the river Indus. It was the headquarters of the 
local Faujdar and formed a separate nvahal. Jatoi, another pargana 
town in this Division, is now in tho Alipur tehsil of Muzaffurgarh 
district. Siwi is undoubtedly the present day Sibi in British 
Balochistan. Sibi is just near the Bolan Pass, and the officer in 
charge of this pargana was called muhafis-i-darra. Fntehpur another 
pargana town in this Division is near Gandava (ancient Kandubil) 
tho chief town of Kacchhi district in Kelat State. 

From tho situation of these towns, we find that the Bhakkar 
Division of Multan province contained in the Mughal times the follow¬ 
ing territories:— 

1. Tho whole of tho present day Sukkur and Frontier districts 

in Sindh. 

2 . The Kncchhi distriot in Kelat State. 

3. Tho Sibi district in Balochistan, including tho Marri, tho 

Bugti, and tho Khctran territories. 

4. Tho greater portion of tho present day distriot of Dera Ghasi 

Khan and a portion of tho Alipur tuhail of Muzaflargarli 

district. 

Since it is well-known that Thai, Chotinli, and Duki in tho present 
day Lora la i district were included in tho province of Kandahar, and 
Zhob Valley district is also almost entirely inhabited by Pathana, 
we may take it that these two district* were not in tho province of 
Multan. We also know that Quetta or tho old town of 8 hal, and 
Pishin or the old town of Pushang wero also inoluded in tho provinco 
of Kandahar. So tho present day Quetta district was also not in 
the Mughal province of Multan. Mustang a very important town in 
the Sarawan district of Kelat State, was also included in Kandahar 
province. This disposes of! the western frontiers of the Multan pro¬ 
vince. In the north wo know definitely that Bannu, Kohat, Tirab, 
and Peshawar, wero included in the Kabul province. 

Wc are now in a position to fix the boundaries of the Mughal 
provinco of Multan. It consisted of three Faujdari Divisions con- 
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Uiiiing 88 pargauas; and tho following territories were included in 
this provinco:— 

1. Tho entire present day British districts of Montgomery, 
Multan, Mn/.aflargarh, Mianwuli, Dei* Ismail Khun, Dem 
Qhazi Khan, Sukkur, Sindh Frontier, and 8ibi. 

•J. Tho whole of the State of Bnhawnlpur, north of tho old bed of 
the river Ilakrn. 

8 . Kuzilku, MukUar and Ferozopur tahsils of the Firoicpur 
distriot, a small south-western corner of Hie Chuninn tahsil 
of Lahore district, Samundari and Toba Tck Singh tahsil* 
of Lyallpur distriot, Shorekot and Jhang tahsil* of Jhang 
district, ami a greater portion of Khushab tahsil of Shahpur 
distriot. The trans-Indus tahsil of Isa Khol of the Mianwuli 
diatrict probably did not form part of Multan province. 

I. Northern portion of Bikaner State. 

0. The Kuoohhi dial riot in Kolat State. 

In order to facilitate reference, I have attached to this (taper a 
map I have specially prepared for tho occasion. I have given in this 
map most of tho important towns mentioned in the A\n-i-Akbati 
and which can at present l»o traced in tho mapH. The red lines mark 
tho present day British territorial distribution. Tho green line* on 
the other hand show the territorial distribution of tho Mughals. From 
the map it will bo observed that in the western boundaries of tho 
Multan province, there was a aemi-circular depression earn'd by an 
intrusion of a portion of the Kandahar province. The Bolan Pass in 
the time of tho Mughal* gave an entrance into the Multan province 
from Kandahar side just as Khyber Pass in modern times gives an 
entrance into India from Kabul. The Multan province together with 
Kabul provinoc in the north, and Sindh province in the south, formed 
a big semi-circular curve round tho province of Kandahar in tho 
west. Sindh, Multan, and Kabul were the frontier provinces of the 
Mughals. That explains why the Mughal* so very often made efforts 
to include Kandahar in their F.mpire. They did not want a foreign 
territory like that of Kandahar under the Persians to project into 
their north-western frontiers. 
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II. Political condition in J707. 

On Mm (hath of Aurangreb in 1707, the administrative affairs of 
the Muglml government in Multnn province wore in a very neglected 
condition. Aurangzcb lmd spent tho whole of tho latter half of his 
reign in fighting the Deccan kingdoms and the Marhattas, in tho 
iouth. At tho tinio of his death in 1707, his grandson, Prince Mtiit- 
nd-din, who afterwards ascended tho Imperial throno of Dolhi, with 
tho title of Jahandar Shah (1712-13), was tho Viceroy at Multan. But 
Muis-iid-din was a very profiligato prinoo and he cured very little 
for tho uffaira of the State. Tho Emperor, on account of his pre¬ 
occupation. in tho Deccan, could hardly pay any attention to tho 
affairs in tho uorth. Tho result was that tho Empire begun very soon 
to break up. Tho local governors, faujdnrs, and Minindura, began to 
assume independence. It would bo interesting to have a political 
picture at this period of tho Mughal provinces of Lahore, Kabul, 
Multan and Sindh. 

Lot us first take tho frontier province of Sindh. It consisted in 
Mm tun.) of the Mughnls, of the present British province of Sindh 
minus 8ukkur and Sindh Frontier districts in tho north, minus Thar 
l'arkar and a portion of Khairpur State in tho Kant, plus tho Stato 
of lain Bela, in Baluchistan, aud plus Jhalawau district in Kolat Stato 
also in Baluchistan. Tho distriots of KImran and Msknui in tho 
present Kelnt Stato were at that tinio within the Persian Empire 
Tho present districts of Zhob Valley, Lorulni, Quotta-Pishin, and a 
greater portion of Chagni all in BritisL Baluchistan to-day, at 
that time formed parts of tho Persian province of Kandahar. Towards 
the latter port of tho reign of Aurangzcb fhcro had riicn a Bruhi 
power in tho western parts of the Mughal province of Sindh. The 
present day Brul.i people arc by mco supposed to be a mixed people 
Of Pmo-Turanian extraction. But their language is akin to the 
Dm vidian languages of south India. These people have from long 
ages lived in the western mountains of Bindh. A chief belonging to 
this Bruhi people, Mir Ahmad by name organised a rebellion in Jhaln- 
wan district, and then carved out for himself a small independent 
principality in tho western parts of Sindh. This took place in tho 
reign of Aurangzcb, for Mir Ahmad is supposed to have died in 1695, 
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/nil 12 yoan before the death of Aurungzcb. Having become iudepcu- 
dcilt in Jholawnn, Mir Alinuul und his successors began to make raids 
into the neighbouring territories of tho Mughal province of Multan, 
and the Persian provinces of Kandahar, Sistan and Makran. 

/The Kalhoras and the Daudputra *.—Lot us now lake up the Mughal 
province of Multan. A number of dans, tribes and people were at 
this time living in tho province. In tho western portions of tho 
Khunpur district of the present Bahawulptir State, in tho Sukkur 
and Sindh Frontior districts of modern Sindh, in tho Sibi dittrict of 
tha existing Baluchistan, und in tho Kncohbi district of tho present 
Kelut State, there was living at thin timo a clan, which consider* 
itself connected with the celebrated Abbosi caliphato family of 
Baghdad. Several centuries ago this clan settle d itself in this part of 
Multan province, as agriculturists. About tho end of tho reign of 
Aumngxeb, two families, belonging to this elan rose into prominence. 
Tho Kalhoru bmneli of this ckn, was in possession of Sibi mm] 
Knwhlii districts, and rh« Dnudpulra branch held Che western 
portion* of Khunpur district iu tho Baluiwolpur State and Sukkur 
and Sindh Frontier districts of Sindh. Them was great amount 
of rivalry between them two brandies of tho clan, and at the timo of 
tho death of Aumngrsdi both of the** families had Is 'coino politically 
prominent. Tho lirst Kalhoru chief to mho into prominence was Nasir 
Muhu mined, **nd his son Ynr Muhununed Khan, with the assistance 
of Mir Sumundur, tho Khun of Kelut, defeated the Mughal governor of 
8 ihi, in 1700, and founded nn independent principality. Kxpcditionnry 
forces were sent against him by the Mughal Viceroy of Multan, Prince 
Muiz-ud-din, and Ynr Muhammad Khan, who is nlito known by tho 
name of Khudayar Khan, offered his submission. On this ho wsr 
continued ns the governor of Sibi. In 1710 KmjH>mr Farrukhsiyar, 
appointed hint viceroy of Sindh. While tho Kalhoru* were thus 
consolidating their political power, the Duirdputrus did not lag behind. 

In 1701 tho Baluchi* in Den* Oliuxi Khun had revolted against the 
Mughal government, and Mubarak Khan, the head of the Daudputn 
branch of th; clan, reiulcrcd assistance to Prince Muiz-ud-din iu 
organising an expeditionary force against them. In reward for theso 
services Mubarak Khan was confirmed by the Prince in the possession 
of Slnkarpiir, Bakhtiyarpar, Khanpur, and the fort of Bhukknr. 
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^ The Nahart .—Higher up in what is now called tlio Derajat, com¬ 
prising the present day districts of Mianwnli, Muzaffargarh, Dern 
Gha/i Khan, and I)ora Ismail Khan, there were at this time two people 
risen into importance, the Nahara and the Baluchea. Whcu Bahlol 
Khan Lodi, who had been governor of Multan, becurao king of Delhi 
in H65, ho granted tho country lying between the Indus, which then 
joined tho Chenab at Uch, and tho Bulcmun mountains, south of a lino 
from Marram! to Uch and north of Shiknrpur in Sukklir district, to 
his relation Islam Khan I-odi. This tract comprised what is now tho 
Alipur tah-il of Mutoflargnrh district, ami tin- Kajsnpur and Kojhan 
tahiils of Deru Ghazi Khan district. Islam Khan Lodi and his den- 
cendanfs are known in history by the numo of Nshar*. Islam Khan s 
grandsons quarrelled and divided tho country among themselves. 
Tho present Alipur toluol, with Sitpur as it- chief town canto to tho 
share of Tahir Khan, the head of ono branch of the family. Kojhan, 
and lUjuupur fell to tho share of tho other brunch. It was after the 
Sitpur principality was established, that the Baluches uppmred on tho 
soene, and occupied tho entire country on tho left bank of tho river 
Indus, from Sitpur in Alipur tahsil to Kot Karor in Loiah tahsil. But 
in tho beginning of the 18th century, A. D. tho Nahars were still iu 
possession of a Urge part of their old territories. 

JThe IMuchtx .—The Baluches urc really not indigenous to India. 
Their original homo is on the otlu-r aide of the Salomon range of moun¬ 
tains, in the wilds of Sisstau and Makrun. In tho middle of tho 15th 
century A. D. these Baluoh tribes began to iasuo from across the hills, 
aud advance townrda Sindh, and tho valley of the Indus River. At 
that time the chiefs of the Langnh dynasty were ruling the province of 
Multan. The country waa then occupied mostly by the Jats, and they 
were troubling the administration very much. Sultan Hussain, a king 
of the Langnh dynasty (1469—16<M), took advantage of the arrival in 
these parts of the country at this juncture, of the Baluches, and decided 
to use them in putting down the Jat disturbances. The Baluches 
eventually established three principalities in the Derujat. One section, 
the Mirranis, established themselves in the present district of Dora 
Ghazi Khan. One of the Mirrnni chiefs, Haji Khan, founded in 1484 
the town of Dora Ghazi Khan, aftex the name of his son Ghazi Khan. 
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The chiefs of this family expelled the Nuhars from the south of l)era 
Ghazi Khan district and pressed tho Sitpur Nahars very hard. The 
Mirrani chiefs also held the greater portion of Muzaffargnrh tahsil, 
as well as the tuhsils of Kot Adu and Lciah. Another branch of the 
fialuchcs, tho Hots, established themselves in the present day Dcru 
Ismail Khaudistrict.andin the Mianwaliand Bhakkar tahsils of Minn- 
wali district. Bator on the Mirninis were ousted from Leiah and the 
Hots from Bhakkar, by another Biloch tribe, tho Jeskuni*. 

I htu Siah.—ln what is now known as the district of Jliang, there 
*uW at this time a Rajput clan, the Miuk The Minis an supposed to 
bo tho descendants of ouo Itai Hhaulccr, a Pan war ltajput, whose 
original homo was in Dhanmngari, a well-known town in the present 
day Ccutral India Agency. Tho son of this l<ai Mhanker Mini emigrated 
to tho I’linjab, and here Baba Farid converted hint to the faith of 
Islam. Baba Farid is said to have died in 1MB. One Mai Khun, a 
descendant in the Oth generation of Sial, founded in \m tJio town of 
Jliang, Mnl Khan was tho first among the Minis who attained political 
importance. Ho exercised an extensive sway over the entire territory 
round about Jliang, The Mughnl government seems to have recognised 
these Sial chiefs os tho zamindars of the Jliang Ilnqu. They collected 
tho rovenuea, and transmitted them to the provincial headquarters. 
At tho time when Prince Muiz-ud-din was the governor of Multan, 
ono Sultan Mahmud was the Sial Chief of Jhang. Ho was soon after 
succeeded in the zamindari by his nephew Wuh'dad Khan, who ruled 
till 1747. It was therefore in the timo of Walidad Khan that tho 
Mughal empire broko up into pieces. He bad consequently a vpry 
good opportunity to extend the bounds of tho territory under his 
sway. 

/The Tixrana a.—Towards the north of tho Mini*, west of the river 
Jhelum, were the Tiwanas. The Tiwanas and tho SinU nro both 
supposed to be the descendants of ltai Shanker, the Panwar Rajput 
prince of Dharonagari. The Tiwanas also like their cousins the Sials 
had emigrated to the Punjab, and bore got converted to the faith of 
Islam. They at first established themselveB in the Mianwali diatrict 
on the banks of the river Indus. From there they extended their 
dominions eastwards, across the Thai, to the banks of the river Jhelum. 
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On*' of these Tiwann Chiefs, Mir Ahmad Khun, founded iJn* (own of 
Mitlift Tiwnna in (lie present tahail of Kliushab, in tin* yenr 1680. In 
tlio reign of Emperor Mulmmmod Shah (1710—1748), one Malik Slier 
Khan wu* the ruler of lliia Ilnqa. But lie paid tlio collections of 
Mvenues (o tho Balueli Chiefs of Dora Iamail Klmn. 

/The Kharrala .—At the timo of the death of Aurangzcb in 1707, 
never*! new powers were rising into importance, in tlio district of 
Montgomery. In tlio north-west portions of the district the politically 
most important people were tho Kharrals. Tho Kluurnls consider 
themselves to be the desoemlants of Baja Karan of Hastinapur fame. 
One of the descendants of this Baja Karan, named Blnipa emigrated 
to the Punjab, and enmo to Uch, tho residence of tlui celebrated Muslim 
Saint Mnkhdtiiu Jalmnia Shah, where ho was converted to tho faith of 
Islam. From Uch tho Khnrral* spread over to tho country along tho 
banks of tho river Bnvi. A descendant of Bltupn, by name Kamal 
Khan, founded thetownof Kamalia in the middle of tho JOth century. 
In the roigu of the Kmpoxor Muhammad Shah Kamalia was ruled by 
tho Khnrral Chief Soadat Ali Khan. 

l/anta Malik.—A little south of tlio Khnrral* there were another 
people who had gained importance. In the time of Kmperor Aurangreb 
a learned Shaikh Kntub-uddin was a toucher of tho son* of some 
Delhi noblemen. He obtained some influence at the court, and in 
160 .‘» he obtained from tho Kmperor n 8»nnd granting him noveral 
village* near Ibnsa Malik, a little to the north-west of Pukputtnn. 
Owing to hi* own ability n» well as court influence, Sheikh Kutiib-ud- 
din became a powerful man, and as tho Sohng-Pnra inuudntion canals 
jiaased through his lands, he became very rich. On the breakup of tho 
Mughal Umpire in the reign of Kmperor Muhammad Shah the des¬ 
cendants of this Shaikh made themselves independent over the country 
they held. Their territory lay in the Am-i-AJcbarlpugauaof Kabula. 

Walla*and Doffarn .—In the eastern part# of the district there were 
two other tribes that were important. They were, the Wattus, who 
arc a section of tho Bhntti Rajputs, and Dognrs who consider them¬ 
selves to be a section of the Chauhan Rajputs. On the decay of tho 
Mughal Empire, these people turned into robbers and dacoits, and 
caused a good deal of disturbance in the country. The Wattus had 
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thoir headquarters at Atari and Haveli in the southern parts of Dipal- 
pur tahsil, and tho Dogars occupied the riverain tracts of the Sutlej, 
on the southern bonier* of the same tahsil. 

Besides these secular powers, there were at this time in tho district 
some eocle.na*tlen( ltodies too, which possessed a good deal of power 
and influence among tho people. They were tho Diwans of Pakpattan, 
the descendant of Baba Farid, and the Suyad* of Shergarh and Hnjra 
in Dipalpur tahsil. Then- religious bodies possessed largo areas of 
revenue free grant* of land, and at tho breakup of the Umpire they 
also became independent secular power*. 

Wo can now bo in u position to reconstruct tho political condition 
of the Mughal province of Multan, as it was on tho death of Aurangrob 
J in 1707. It appears tho main substratum in Multan was tho Jat 
population. There were also living hero in this province, n few of the 
moat ancient Kslintriya trilws like those of tho YaudeliM (tho modern 
Joyns) anil the Kathi*. In tJw beginning of tho 18th century there 
were ns ninny iih 10 power* that sprang up into existence, i/s., tho 
Haiin Maliks, ami tlio Kliarrals in Montgomery district, tho Sials in 
the Jlinng district, the Tiwnnn* in tho Thai, the Jaskanas, in Mianwnli, 
tlio Hots in Dora Ismail Khan, the Mirraiiia in Dern Ghaii Khan, tho 
Nahm* in Sitpur, MiualTargarh, tho Knllioras in Sibi and Kacchhi, 
and the Daudputraa in Bnkknr and Khaiipur. In addition to 
this.- 10 seeulnr powers there were four ecclesiastical powers st Uoh, 
l’ukpattnn, Hujrn nud Shergsdi. With tho rise of those 14 distinct 
mid independent |>owcr*, it enn well lie imnginod to what low 
position the Mughal Viceroy was at this time reduced to. No 
wonder then that marauder*like the Doganinnd the Wnttus began to 
over-run the entire countryside. That explains why the province 
was not able to oiler nny resistance to a foreign invader like Nadir 
Shah. The territory directly under tho rule of the Viceroy become 
so much restricted in area, Mint its resources Iwcame quite inadequate 
to keep internal peace and tranquility, or check foreign aggression. 

III. History *i tltrqucnt to the yntr 1707. 

Let us now turn to the history of each of the powers mentioned 
above, in the period 1707—1849. I shall deal with this matter ns briefly 
as possible. The province kept up to some extent it« outward unity 
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till the Sikhs broke out into open rebellion in the neighbouring province 
of Lahore under the leadership of Banda Bairagi. It is well-known 
that this Sikh outbreak had not yet subsided, when Emperor Shah 
Alain I suddenly died at Lahore in 1712. The Emperor’s eldest son 
Prinoo Muiz-ud-din was at that timo governor of Multan. So ho 
at onoesucoeeded his father, under the title of Jahandar Shah. But 
at this timo the empire itself became engaged in a war of succession. 
Jahandar 8hah was in a fow months dethroned by his nephew Parrukh 
Siyar, and thenceforward under the supremacy of the Sayyad brothers 
the Emperor himself became a nonentity. Under suoh circumstances 
then the Sikh rebellion oontinued unabated. This led tho unruly 
elements in the neighbouring districts of Multan province like tho 
Dogars and the Wattiu also to raiao their heads. Both the provinces, 
Multan and Lahore became disturbed. In order to put down this 
disturbance one Abdul Snmad Khan, who was at that timo Faujdnr 
of Kashmir, was appointed Viceroy in charge of both the provinces. 
During his lifetime this governor was engaged in subduing the 8ikha. 
He died in 1720, and was succeeded by his son Zakariya Khan, who 
ruled till 1743. His nilo in the Mughal provinces of Lahore and 
Multan coincided with tho reign of Emperor Muhammad Shall. 
In this reign the disintegrating processes* in the empire wero working 
with full force. Each local zemindar, fsujdar and governor was trying 
to Itecome independent. After tho invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, 
the forces of disorders were released completely. In that year the 
provinces of Sindh and Kabul, and the trans-Indus territory of Multan 
province were ceded by Emperor Muhammad Shah to Nadir Shah, 
and thenceforth they formed part of the Pcriian Empire. So under 
this treaty the present distirt* of Sukkur, Sindh Frontier, Kacchhi 
and Sibl, which then formed part of the Mughal province of 
Multan, were lost by India. In 17b2 tho remaining portion of 
.Multan province was also taken away by Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
successor of Nadir Shah in the. eastern parts of his Persian Empire. 

i/l. Thr Kalhoms and (hr Daudpiitra*. 

I have Already stated that at the time of the death of Aurangzeb, 
in 1707, one Yar Muhammad Khan Kallmra was in oharge of tho 
present districts of Kacchhi and Sihi, and ono Mubarak Khan 
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Daudputra was inoccupation of the districts of Sukkur And Khanpur. 
In 1716, Yar Muhammad Khan was appointed by the Mughal 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar, governor of Sindh, but two years after (his 
in 1718, ho died. He was succeeded in the governorship of Sindh 
by his son Nur Muhammad Khnn. In Sukkur Mubarak Khan 
Daudputra was succeeded by his son Sadiq Muhammad Khan, in 
1723. In 1726 Sadiq Muhammad Khan was driven out of 
Shikarpur and Sukkur hy Nnr Muhammad Khan. The Daudputras 
were now compelled to tako refuge with tho Makhdums of Uch. 
With the influence tho Makhdums had with the Nawab of Multan, 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan Daudputra was able to obtain in 1728 the 
jagirdari of Chaudhri, a small district in tho Khanpur district 
of tho present Bahawalpur State. At that time in tho present 
Mlnchlnabad district of Bahawalpur State, south of Pakpattan there 
lay the territory of one Farid Khan Lakhwcra, who had become in¬ 
dependent of the Mughal authorities, and making raids into all the 
neighbouring lands. At the instance of tho Nawab of Multan, Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan overthrew Farid Khan, and put down the disturb¬ 
ance caused by him. In reward for this service he was granted 
Farid Shahr also in jngir. This happened in 1732. Having established 
himself in Chaudhri and Shahr Farid, Sadiq Muhammad now began 
to extend his dominions. There lay across tho dry bed of tho river 
HakrA in the south at that time the Rajput States of Bikaner and 
Jaisulmer. Muhammad Sadiq Khan attacked Jaisulmer, and in 
1733 took possession of Dorawal. It was after this that in 1739 
Nadir Shah invaded India. On his final departure from India in 1740 
ho recognised Sadiq Muhammad Khan Daudputra as the ruler of tho 
territories he held, and from t he trans-Indus portion of the province of 
Multan, w-hich wnscedcd to him, lie granted him the districts of Sukkur, 
Shikarpur and 8ibi. He granted the eastern portion of the Mughal 
province of8indli to Nur Muhammad Khnn Kalhorn. Tho western 
port ion of Sindh, forming the present district* of Jhnlawan and Sarawan 
was granted to the Bruhi Chief Muhabbat Khan. Having thus divided 
his new territories in Sindh and Multan, Nadir Shah returned to Kan¬ 
dahar. But it seems Nur Muhammad Khnn Ivnlhorn was not satisfied 
with this division. A few years after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
seeing that he was busy elsewhere the Knlliora Chief Nur Muhammad 
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attacked the possessions of the Daudputrns in Sukkur and Shikarpur, 
and added them to his own dominions of Sindh. Sodiq Muhammad 
Khan was killed in 1746, while defending these place*. Thereafter 
the Daudputrns retire finally from Sukkur, and Bnhawnl Khan, the 
son of Sodiq Muhammad Khan, founded in 1748 a oity called after 
his narao, Bahawalpur, which ho mado his headquarter*. Bahawal 
Khan ruled from 1746 to 1740. Shortly after the foundation of 
Bahawalpur, Janesaar Khan, tlio Baluch Chiof of Dern Ghazi Khan, 
revolted against Kura Mall, the governor of Multan. Daliawal Khan 
rendered great sorvioo to the governor in putting down the Baluch 
revolt. In reward for tliis service, perpetual lease of the pargana 
of Adamwahan on the northern aide of the river Sutlej was granted 
to the Daudputraa. After the death of Bnhawnl Khan I, his brother 
Mubarak Khan II succeeded to the principality of Bahawalpur. 
He ruled from 1749 to 1772. Ho continued the policy of extending 
hi* territorie*. Ho took in 1760 Morot from Jaisulmer, and 
Madwnln and Shihni Bakri, in Muxaflnrgnrh district, and But 
Dorns in Dora Ohnzi Khan district from the Nation of Sitpur. 
He oonquered Phulra oloso to Port Ahbn* of the preseat-duy from 
Bikaner, and when after 1760 the Mughal province of Lahore, 
and tho remaining territory of Multan province were annexed to tho 
AIkIsII Empire, and on account of the opposition of the Sikhs, King 
Ahmad Shah could not hold tho country, and the Sikh* liecnmo 
independent in 1764, Mubarak Khan II annexed to his dominions tho 
entire low lying territory north of the river Sutlej, in the present 
Montgomery district, right rip to Tibbi, a place a little south westward 
of Pnkpnttnn. In 1706, tire Blmngi Sardars attacked Multan, and 
Mulisrak 8hnh came to the assistance of the Alxlalj governor. The 
advance of the Sikhs was for the time being checked. In return 
for this service, tho Nawah of Multan granted to Mubarak Khan a 
lease of the soutliern tahsils of Multan, tie., Mailsi, Lodhrnn and n 
jiart of Shujabnd. The whole of the territory, south of the old bed 
of tho river Bins, was granted to him. When in 1772, Mubarak Khan 
II died, he was succeeded by hi* nephew Bnhawnl Khnn II who ruled 
from 1772 to 1800. This ruler also continued the policy of territorial 
expansion followed by his predeceasor*. Tu 1782 he took Jntoi, 
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And when in 1790 the Indus suddenly changed its course, and in¬ 
stead of joining the Panjnad at Uoh, as it wan doing so far, formed its 
confluence with the Panjab rivers at Mithankot, the Nahar territory 
north of the old bed of the river Indus became exposed to the attacks 
of the Dandputras. Between the years 1790—1800 Bahawal Khan II 
conquered tho Nahar territories of Alipur, Shahr Sultan, Sitpur and 
Khairpur, u ]| j„ the present district of Muzafforgarh. 11c also took 
away somo territory from tho Baluoh rulers of Dcra Ghnzi Khan. 
Bnhawal Khan II died in 1809, and he was succeeded by his son Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan II, who ruled from 1809 to 1826. It was during 
bis reign that Ranjit Singh conquered Multan in 1818, and the Baluch 
territory of Dcra Ghnzi Khan in 1819. Ranjit Singh leasod tho terri¬ 
tory of Central Muzaflnrgnrh and Dera Ghnzi Khun to Sadiq Muham¬ 
mad Khun II. Sadiq Muhammad Khan II was succeeded by his son 
Bahawal Khan III, who ruled from 1826 to 1862. In 1831 Ranjit 
Singh terminated tho lease and Bahawal Khan wus required to hand 
over to the Sikh government tho possession of all tho territory ho held 
north of tho rivor Sutlej, in the tahsilaof Pakpattan, Mailai, J.odhrun 
and Shujabad, and of tho territories in Muzaffargurh and Dera Ghnzi 
Khun districts. Goncral Ventura was asked to take over the 
posscasion, who hold its ohargo for two years till 1833. In this way 
Nawab Bahawal Khan III lost territory yielding to him an annual 
revenue of Rupees 69,742. Ho was deeply chagrined at this loss, 
and so now began to look about for alliances with rulers of 
neighbouring territories. In 1833 ho accepted tho protection of tho 
British Rust India Company. In that year tho territory taken by 
Ranjit Singh from Bahawal Khan III wus added to tho charge of 
Diwan Sawan Mall, who had been appointed governor of Multan a 
fow yours oarlier. / 

2. Tho Nahara and the Baluches. 

I huvn already oxplained that tho Nahars woro connectod with 
the I-odhi dynasty of Delhi. They established a principality in tho 
southern parts of the presout Muzaflargarh and Dcra Ghazi Khan 
districts in MM, with Sitpur us their capital. Later on this princi¬ 
pality became split up into three divisions, and it was finally 
absorbed by the two neighbouring powers of the Baluohes in tho 
west and tho Daudputrus in the south-east. 
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I have already stated that the Mirruni section of the Batuchcs 
established themselves in 1469 in the present district of Dcra Ghasi 
Khan, in the western parts of tho tahail of Muzaflargarh, and in the 
tahsils of Kot Adu and Leiah. Tho Mirrani chiefs ruled this country 
from 1469 to 1739, that is to say for a period of about 270 years. It 
appears that during all this long period although these Baluch chiefs 
owed allegiance to the successive Delhi emperors of the Lodhi and 
Mughal dynasties, and worked in subordination to the local governors 
of tho Multan province, U«oy exorcised autonomous powers in the 
territories hold by them. In 1620, a Baluohohiof Baluch Khan, whoso 
descendants are known as Jaskanis, after tho namo of his son Jaak 
Khan, drovo tho Mirranis out of Leiah, and himself began to rule in 
this part of tho country. In 1712 tho Mirrani Bnluoh chiefs came 
into conflict with tho Kalhoras, who had reocntly established thorn- 
solves in Sibi. In 1738, Muhammed Khan Qujar, who had been tho 
Wasir of tho last Mirrani chief, sot aside his master and himself became 
tho ruler of the country. He and his son Barkhurdar ruled tho country 
for 40 years from 1739 to 1779. Those two Gujar chiefs recognised tho 
overlordships of the Kalhora ruler, of Sindh. But the Kalhora rule 
itself ended in Sindh in 1783. In the timo of tho last Kalhora ohief 
Sarfaras Khan who ruled from 1772 to 1783, there was a regular civil 
war in Sindh. He could not therefore keep much oontroi over Bar- 
khurdnr Gujar of Dcra Chari Khan, who practically became inde¬ 
pendent, But by this timo the old Abdali King Ahmad Shah was 
dead, and his son Taiiuur Shah had ascended tho Abdali throno in 
1773. This king in tho beginning of his reign showod great aotivity. 
Ho recovered Multan in 1779 from the Bhangi Sikhs, and in the same 
year an Abdali governor was sent for Dcra Ghari Khan. These Abdali 
governors ruled the country from 1779 to 1819 for a period of 40 
years, when it was auncxed to tho Sikh dominions by Rnnjit Singh, 
who gavo it on lease to Sadiq Muhammad Khan II of Buhawalpur. 
It was handed over to Diwan Sawan Mall in 1831. 

3. The Hols and the Jaskams. 

The Hot section of the Baluchcs occupied in the middle of tho 15th 
century the present district of Dcra Ismail Khan, and the tahsils of 
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Mianwnli and Bhakknr. These Hot chief* like the Mirranis, exercised 
autonomous powers ovor tho country they held. But in 1620 their 
rule was overthrown in Wianwnli and Bhakknr tahsil* by the Jaskanis. 
After this tho rule of the. Hots remuinod confined to tho present 
district of Dora Ismail Khan. Theao Hot chiefs ruled the country 
from about tho middle of tho 15th century to 1770. Tho last Hot 
ohief Nasrat Khan was sot aside in 1770 by Ahmad Shah Abduli and 
from this timo onward Abdali governors ruled tho country. In 1793, 
the Abdali King Shah Tnimur died, and was succeeded by Shah Zamnu. 
His elder brother Hmnayun was forced to run away from Kandahar, 
and take rofugo in tho dosirts of Mianwnli. Nawab Muhammad Khan 
Saddorai who wasat this timo tho rulor of tho presont Miunwali distriot, 
arrested Prince Humayun, and sont him a« prisoner to hi* brother 
Shah Zaman. For this servioo tho distriot of Dora Ismail Khan was 
addo<l to his charge. 

I hnvo mentioned abovo that tho Jaskanis had beooino rulers of 
tho present Mianwnli distriot in 1620. They ruled tho entire country 
of tho Sindh Sngar Doab, in between the Indus aud tho Chcunb, from 
tho west to tho east, and from the Suit Kango to Loiah from the uorth 
to the south. Tho ruin of the Jaskanis in this pnrt of tho oountry 
lasted from 1520 U. 1780, for a period of about 170 years. I huvo 
already stated that the Kalhorns were driven out of Sindh in 1783. 
So they were in search of a now kingdom. Just about this timo tho 
nITnira of the Jaskanis in Mianwnli were in a very doplorahlo condi¬ 
tion. They were fighting among themselves. So Abdul Nnbi, tho 
brother of Sarfarax Khan Kulhorn, took possession of tho country in 
1789. He remained in position till 1792, when Muhammad Khun 
Suddozui, a cousin of Muznflnr Khan, Na»vob of Multan, was appoint¬ 
ed by Shah Taiinur a governor of tin's territory. As has already 
been poiuted out, two years after this in 1794, ho was given charge 
of Dera Ismail Khan also. Muhammod Khan Suddozai and his 
descendants ruled our this part of the country till 1821, wheu it was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh. In 1823, Dera Ismail Khun was also 
taken by tho Sikhs, when Saddozai rule finally disappeared from 
the old Mughal province of Multan. 
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4. The Sials and the Kharrals. 

I havo explained in another section of this paper, how the Sials 
and the Kharrals rose into political importance. Mai Khan Sial 
founded Jhung in 1462. Ho ond his successors ruled over the present 
Jhaug district upto tho year 1806 when the last chief of this House 
was set aside by IUnjit Singh. The most important chiefs in this 
dynasty were Walidad Khan who died in 1747, his nephew, Inayat 
Ullah Khan, who ruled from 1747 to 1787, and Ahmad Khan, the last 
Sial chief, who ruled from 1801 to 1806. This port of the country was 
ruled by Sikh governor* from 1810 to 1832. In the last mentioned 
year this territory was also handed over to Diwan Sawan Mall. 

The Kharrals, who wore tho rival* of tho 8ials, ruled tho north¬ 
western portions of tho Montgomery district till the middle of the 18th 
century, when thoy were overthrown by tho Nakni confederacies of 
tho Sikh*. From this time onward, it wore tho Sikhs who ruled over 
Okaru und Montgomery tahsil* of tho district. Tho politics of this 
part of tho country from this moment wore common with tho politics 
of tho preecnt day central Punjab. 

Among tho Nakais there were two confederacies, ono with its 
headquarters at Bahrwal, who held tho territories of Chunian, a part 
of Kasur, and a part of Sharnkpur, und tho other with its headquarters 
at Ougcrn, whohold the tahsil of Okarn, and who later on took powes- 
lion of the Kburrnl country of Kamalia. Tho Nakais probably came 
into power iu 1706, immediately after tho Alxlali governor Tuirnur 
was forced to retire from Lahore. 

5. The Shaikhs of/Ianm Malik, ihe Pagans of Dipali>ur, the Dimn 
of PakpaUan, and the Sayads of Shergarh and Hujta. 

When in 1764, the Sikhs became independent of the Abdali empire, 
they now began to overrun the territories of the neighbouring Muslim 
Chiefs. They very easily settled with tho marauding tribes of tho 
Wottus ond the Dogars, who lived in tho neighbouring tohail of Dipal- 
pur. Most of the people in these two tribes emigrated across tho river 
Sutlej, into the adjoining districts of Minchinabad and Fcrozepur. 
Having driven out the Wattus and the Dogars, the Sikhs of the Bhangi 
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and Nakai confederacies came into direct touch with the Afghans of 
Dipalpur, the Shaikhs of Hansa Malik, the Diwans of Pakpattan, and 
the Sayads of Shergarh and Hujra. It appears from 1764 right upto 
the time of the rise of Ranjit Singh, these different powers carried on a 
constant war among themselves. In 1800 tho Shaikhs of Hansa Malik 
disappeared, as a politico! power. But iu 1807, tho Ougera Nakais 
who had takon possession of Hansa Malik, were themselves overthrown 
by Ranjit Singh, and all their territories annexed to his dominions. 
The Bahrwal Nnkais, in whoso family Ranjit Singh was married, 
survived a few years moro, for their territory was annexed by the 
Maharaja in 1810. In 1807, along with the disappearance of the Ougera 
Nnkais, disappeared also tho secular power of tho Diwans of Pnk- 
patton, and tho Sayads of Shergarh and Hujra. In 1831, tho old 
territories of llansn Malik, Kamalia and Ougera were handed over to 
Sawun Mall, tho governor of Multan. The territory of the Tiwanas 
in tho Thai was conquered by Ranjit Singh in 1810, and handed over 
in jngir to Hari Singh Nalwa, who held it till his death in 1837, when 
it was again granted to the Tiwanas in jagir. 

0 . The Home Territories of Multan. 

I have so far been dealing with tho outlying territories and princi¬ 
palities of tho Mughal province of Multan, into which the province 
had booomo split up shortly after tho death of Aurangseb. 1 have 
now to tako up tho headquarters Multan. The story of the head¬ 
quarters will tako only a few words. From the narrative given above, 
it will have become olenr, that after tho invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, tho present-day district of Montgomery, tahsils 
of Toba Tok Singh, Sainundari, Shorekot nnd Jhang, tho major portion 
of bahtil Khushab, the tahsils of Mianwnli, llhakkar, Leiah, Kot Adu, 
Alipur, and the weatern portion of tahsil Muzaflargarh, the districts of 
Dera Ismail Khan, Dora Ohnsi Khan, Sibi, Sukkur, Sindh Frontier 
nnd the states of Kacchhi and Bnhnwnlpur, had ull Income iiulepc »- 
dent of the Subcdaro authority at Multan. Even the Sutlej tahsils 
of Multan district, Mailsi, Lodhran, and a part of Shujabad, had 
been permanently leaned out. What remained under the direct rule 
of the Subcdnr of Multan, wero the threo present-day Multan 
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tahsilA of Khanowal, Kabirwala, Multan, and the northern portion 
of Shujahad, that is to say tha territory in between the River Ravi 
and the old bed of the Bias, together with the eastern portion of 
the present tahail of Muiaflargnrh district. That wn Ball that was 
loft to the Subt'dnr. That was the extent of the Subodara tcrritorica, 
after the death of Mir Mann in 1753. In the previous year the 
Mughal province of Lahore, and the remaining portion of Multan 
had been added to the Abdali empire. In 1752 one Ali Muhammed 
Khan Khakwuni, wna appointed governor of Multan by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. With short intervals he ruled till 1757, for in that, 
year during the last invasion of Ahmad Shall, he wna put to death, 
and one Shuja Khan who was a distant collateral of the king 
himself, was appointed governor. But when the king returned 
to Kandahar, another chief Haji Sharif Khan got himself appointed 
to the post.. On this Shuja Khan made representations to 
the Alnlftli King. A Hindu officer Ramjidaas was sent to mako 
this representation on hia behalf. But Roraj idass got himself appoint¬ 
ed tho governor, and sent his ohaprnsi Sharif Beg to take charge 
of the fort on his behalf. Sharif Beg took possession of the fort. 
Ramjidaas was killed, and Sharif Beg, tho ohaprasi, himself became tho 
governor. But now ho became afraid of the Abdali king. In order 
to protect hinvwlf, ho invoked tho nssistance of the Sikhs of the Bhangi 
confederacy. The Sikhs thereupon took possession of the city. They 
ruled the city and its neighbouring tcrritorica from 1771 to 1779. In 
the last mentioned year King Taimur Shah reconquered Multan. Shuja 
Khan had in tho meantime died iu 1774, so hi" son Muzaflar Khan 
was appointed governor. He ruled from 1779 to 1818, when it was 
conquered by Ranjit Singh. For threo years it was ruled by different 
governors, hut in 1821 Diwan Sawan Mall was Appointed governor. 

In 1738 began the disintegration of tho Mughal province of 
Multan, till at length as I have explained above there were na many 
as 17 distinct independent powers in tho province. After the conquest 
of Multan by Ranjit Singh the reverse process of integration began. 
Tbe limited territory of Multan ns conquered from Mnzaflar Khan 
was put under Diwan Sawan Mall in 1821. In 1831 tho territories 
taken from the Gugorn Nakais in Montgomery, and from Bahawalpur 
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in Pakpattan, Mailsi, Lodhrnn, Shujabad, MuzaOargnrh, And Dera 
Ghftni Khan, were added to hi* charge. In 1832, the Sial country of 
Jhang was added to his province. In 1849 all these territories wore 
annexed to the British dominion in India. But the political revolu¬ 
tions that took place in the 18th century, have not made it possible 
so far tore-unite the whole of the Mughal provinco of Multan underonc 
common administration. SibiandKacchhidUtrictaof the old province 
of Multan, now form part of Baluchistan. But the Derawalis of Dora 
Ghur.i Khan have got still intimato relations in Sibi and Quetta. Dera 
Ismail Khan now forms part of tho Frontier Province. But it is a 
fact that culturally the two Doras are still one. Bahawalpur in now a 
separate State, but it has still very intimato relations with Multan. 
Sukkurand Sindh Frontier districts, whioh formerly formed part of tho 
Mughal provinoo of Multan, now form part of Sindh. Perhaps it was 
this old connuotion ofShikarpur with Multan, which induced Ranjit 
Singh to try to get poaaoasion of the district. 


BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA IN 1841. 
By Prince AlkXis Soltykopf. 

(Translated and Rdittd by H. L. 0. OarreU). 


[The author, Prinoo Alexia Soltykoff, belonged to a distinguished 
ltuasian family. Ho visited India in the years 1841 and 1842, and hi* 
account of his travels, in the form of letters to his relations, wns 
published in Paris in 1851. Tho portion relative to his experiences 
in Northern India has already been translated by mo and has appeared 
in tho Civil and Military Oairtle. I give below tho aeotions describing 
his viait to Bombay and Calcutta in 1841.] 

Bombay, Maroii 18tic, 1841. 

Hero I am in India as you see. I lrnvo taken forty days to get 
boro from London, two only being by land, though this ia cnllod tho 
Ovcrlnnd route. It is called rapid travelling, though to mo it has 
seemed long and tedious enough. I shudder to think that a similar 
ordeal awaits me n year honoo, for I cannot return before. I have 
been hero some days but feel still lmwildorod at having tumbled all at 
onoo into so strange a world and I cannot collect my thoughts to write 
as I should wish. 

In tho midst of a forest of palms is tho largo city of Bombay, 
inhabited by 280,000 Indians and Parsis, men noarly naked or dressed 
in whito, their skin bronro coloured, and their faces and sometime* 
their shoulders and arm* smeared with paint, often wearing turbans 
of gaure, rod, whito, rose, or violet in colour, with ornaments of gold 
and silver on their foct, hands, necks, noses and ears, and with flowers 
with a very strong scent in their hair. Grotesquo little Indian temples, 
fillod with strange idols, and surrounded by groups of emaciated fakirs, 
with nail* like the talons of an eagle—old women terrible to look upon, 
with wild hair and haggard eye*—vast stone tanks surrounded by steps 
whither they carry their dead and where there is always a crowd—tho 
silent chapels of tho Parsis—the noisy Indian pagodas—the whole country 
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pormeAtvd with a sickening emoll, derived from the musk rate which 
abound in tho city and in all the district of Bombay, and which livo 
underground—the sounds of wild music that never accm to cease—this 
is what strikes ono ftt first. Passing along tho streets one frequently 
sees lights in little cages, suspended by a thread; these are Hindu 
weddings whioh seem ourious affairs. They are child marriages; a 
boy of six to ten is married to a girl of five or six. They are quite 
nakod, but loaded with riuga and bracelets, daubed with yellow paint, 
and surrounded by many men and womon; in turn they wash them and 
smear them with paint; then tlioy give thorn water with which they 
fill their mouths and squirt it at each other. These absurdities go on 
for several days without a break, accompanied by an infernal din of 
tambourines and Addles, and the noise is past bnliof. All is trumpery 
hero except tho imposing forests of palm trees. And imagino, in the 
middle of all this, excellent roads upon whioh smart Knglish riders 
pas* to and fro and Knglish ladies dressed in the latest London or Paris 
fashions; side by side with this poetry of tho olden days are all tho 
refinements of modorn civilisation. When one drives round tho 
suburlts and sees in tho midst of wonderful trees and flowers the beauti¬ 
ful Knglish country houses built in tho Italian stylo, ono could almost 
imagine oneself at Palermo; but, when one secs these naked long¬ 
haired men against a background of bright, groon banana trees, dark 
oocoa-nut palms, or elegant cabbage palms, ones imagination seems to 
carry ono to South America. 


The Governor of Bombay has a magnificent palace in a fine park, 
called Parol. When ono arrivea, ono sera on the broad outside stair 
way Indian servants sitting, dressed in uniforms adorned with tho 
English arms. One enters a huge and very lofty hall, along the whole 
length of which n huge fan is attached to the coiling, and is kept in 
motion by means of cords. The windows are covered with blinds 
made of fragrant grass*a and kept constantly moist. It is always 
cool thero, despite the suffocating heat outside. The Governor of 
Bomboy, Sir James Carnack 1 (sic) had left Parol at this time to 


1 Major Sir Jatnea Rivett Camao, Bart. Me retired in the followloe month 
and was to have bran «uoc«J~J by Sir W. Macnarhten, but tl|o latter uai 
Maaiainatnd l„ Kabul on December 23rd, 184l-Rditor“ * 
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occupy another country homo rather more remote, and eituakd near 
the sea, on a accluded hill called Malabar Point, where the top- of the 
palm tree* am perpetually waving in the fresh m ^ ^ 

Carnack received mo moat kindly, and invited me to attend a party 
given in honour of the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell.« Ho has oven 
offered to put mo up at Parel; but. an I wanted to remain m the city. 

I declined—a fatal miatake. for which I suitably atoned m tho Huflocat- 
ing heat and insects of the Black Town. To day there » a ball at 
Government House, and I understand Parsis and Indians are among 

the. guests. The English society in Bombay is very large. There are 

„o good hotels hero anil, for that reason. I have taken up my quarters 
in tho upper part of a deserted Parsi house. Baton Loowc Weimar 
occupying AO lower half. Wo have taken tho house jointly. There 
am huge diUpidated halls without door, or windows and with several 
terraces. The birds fly into my rooms as if there were no one them, 
and appear quite decided not to let my presence upset their regular 
habile. Near us a wedding is going on, which means drums and 
fiddles all day and night without ceasing. Miss Emma Roberts is 
quite correct in saying in her charming book that Bombay appears a 
continuous festival the whole year round ; it is true enough but it .. 

barbaric festival. Ordinarily in tho evening a strange sight, is to bo 
seen at my houso-the dance of tho nautch girls. The nautch g.rU 
form a cla« apart, a very numerous one, whoso solo occupation is to 
King to dance and to chow betel, an astringent leaf, which is said to 
be good for tho stomach, and which turns the mouth red. These 
dancers are graceful and refined, dressed in a gausc material half 
gold or silver, and half pink, white violet, or cerise, with their naked 
feet loaded with ring- and chains, which make a noise like spurn though 
rather more silvery In tone, when they strike tho ground with their 
heels Their movements aro unlike anything one has ever seen, and so 

charming in their originality and gracefulness, their songs bo mourn- 

ful and wild their gestures so gentle and voluptuous and sometimes 
lively, and lastly the music that accompanies them is so discordant, 
that it is very difficult to give any idea of it all. They are always 
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followed by wild looking men who advance and retire before them, 
•tramming on their instrument* and striking them with their feet. 

And when ono consider# that this dance of unknown significance 
probably goes back to dim antiquity and that, for thousands of years, 
such girls have repeated it, without knowing what they are doing, one 
is lost in n dream of the mysteries of this marvellous India. These 
girls in great numbers, and others who are not dancing girls, occupy 
entire streets, tlm high lightly built houses of which are rather Chinese 
in appearance. These houses are lit at night, music is to be heard, 
and one can enter freely. But the actual masters of the country do 
not appreciate these Indian Terpsichores. Yesterday at my house 
one of these, mystio dunces was rudely interrupted by some English 
people, who frightened these delicate girls by drugging them oil in a 
value. They were so upset by this treatment, that they threw them- 
Helves on the ground weeping, and tried for some time to retire. 

Too much occupied with nmterial allairs, tho Knglish lake hardly 
any pleasure in what is original, or rather exquisite in India ; such for 
them is trivial and vulgar. In general thoy despise everything which 
dilters from tho aoccptod ideas of their own country. It is in vain 
that India unrolls herself before their eyes, graceful nnd simple, savage 
and immense. The only scenery they care for is that of the parks 
which they appreciate. Near the Knglish houses in India, everything 
Eastern is carefully avoided. The first care, in making a garden or a 
park, is to cut down all the palms, pull up all plant* of an Indian 
character and substitute for them cassnrinus, a tree which resembles 
the pine of tho North, ami grass lawns, which thoy keep up with great 
difficulty. Such is the extent of Knglish patriotism. Do they feel 
that melancholy sentiment which wo call homesickness ? These 
men, whose very sensations are governed by invariable rules, distrust 
a natural beauty so marvellous in its simplicity and so infinitely varied 
in its combination of lines and colours, which the artist regards with 
an inexhaustible interest. Tho unstudied grace of the inhabitants of 
India is a closed book to them, for the natural stifles the artificial 
sense ; and indeed what is more deplorable than tho grotesque fashion 
which disfigures our women compared with the primitive but admirable 
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costume of the Indian women ? They were kind enough to ahow me 
the decks, the Mint, the steamers, the schools and other curiosities, 
and alao the Fort. Imagine how delighted I was. The Government 
iB most paternal. The Indian inhabitants, Hindu and Para., have only 
to think of their pleasure* and their religious ceremonies, while an 
excellent police force looks after their safety. 


Calcutta, October 9th, 1841. 

Aft*r a voyage from Madras of four or five days in a fine mcrehant 
vessel, we arrived in great heat at one of the numerous mouths of the 
Ganges called the Hughli. At the entrance is Tiger Island which is 
full of these animals and covered with thick forest. Our Captain 
told me that one of hi- colleagues had been unwise enough to anchor 
too near the island and that the tigers swam out at night and killed 


several sailors. 

The. shores of Bengal were visible on either side, flat and wooded 
ami very green. Bengali boats hailed us and bought along provisions 
.v* well a. newspapers and notices from Calcutta. Every one wished to 
loarn the news from China • or to know what carriage*, horses, eta., 
wore for salo in Oaloutta or tho price of indigo, opium, eta. Wo turned 
our glass-'* upon tho vessels entering like ourselves or departing and 
upon aovcral corpse* floating on tho water. You know that hem 
instead of burying their dead they throw them into the Ganges unless 
they bum them. Wo passed a ruined pagoda quite isolated in the 
forest. Yet thero is celebrated there every year a festival which 
attract* thousand* of people so that a camp i* formed there in a very 
nhort time. I have heard that human sacrifice* are offered at this 
festival and that mothers throw their children into tho river. But 
since the Knglish Govern mm t has been established in tho country, the 
English police do not permit this and hand those infanticides over to 
the magistrates who treat them as murderers, as thoy do those who 
take part in a Sat*. In all part* of India not belonging to the English 
this practice flourishes as in the past. Many people have told me that 
the Satit are stupefied with opium beforehand that thoir courage 
may not fail. I think this is unusual; for I do not care to belittle tho 
courage of these wretched victims. __ 
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Wo arc now approaching Calcutta in tow of a tug. On either bank 
arc the line country houses of the rich English, of a simple Italian style. 
From tho mouth of tho river to Calcutta in about 200 miles and the 
passage takes two, three or oven four days for one has to have a tug 
and cannot travel at night. Last night there was an accident. A 
little Bengali boat with four Indians in it was tied to our vessel and 
used by us for messages. Suddenly n* wo were turning rather quickly 
tho little boat got too near us and capsized. Three of the Indian* 
caught hold of the vcmjI but tho fourth was carried away by tho 
Current. However he could swim and the only risk was tluit lie might 
bo seized by a crocodile or u shark but a boat was quickly lowered and 
picked him up. 

Wo am just about to anchor at Culcutta. " Hero wo are, ” os 
ono aaya when ouo arrives in London, and I must sue about landing. 
Just at present tho place is more like Petersburg than any other place; 
a river as broad as tho Nova, lines of Europoan buildings, flat ground 
and many ships. 

Here I am installed in Calcutta at the Bpenuo Hotel and 1 have 
just sent to Bagahaw and Co., tho bankers, for my letters. 

Odobar im, 1811. 

I am well enough except that I fiiul the great heat trying and 
aomstiiuo when walking I feel quite overcome. Yesterday I went to 
tho English theatre, oomody and drama. Tho actors were good und 
the hall a iiico ono with immenso punkah waving all tho time. 

Tho promenade in tho ovening on tho bank of the river is a very 
lively sight and extends for at least a mile. It rather reminds mo of 
that of tho 1st May at Petersburg except that there are very few 
podestriuus : it lasts only for an hour at sunset. A band playa and 
yesterday they played ' Norma ’ quite passably. It is a fine city; 
there arc a number of palaces between which are gram lawns surroun¬ 
ded by iron or stono railings. Trees arc avoided as they cut ofl the 
breeze which blows only occasionally. 

The Governor-General’# paiacc is like a portion of the Winter 
Palace at Petersburg. The others arc in a plain Italian style with 
terraces aud largo verandahs shut in by Venetian blinds and supported 
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ou slender oolumna. Everything is in beautiful order. The Spcncc 
Hotel whore I am staying in very large and luxurious. Before 
my window on tho lawn and the terraces, large birds called philoso¬ 
phers, which I have never seen before, are walking about. 

I dined with tho Oovoruor-Gcneral (Lord Auckland) yesterday. 
We did not sit long at table but after dinner hastened down t]»o huge 
staircase. A number of carriage and servants in uniform came up to 
the entrance of the palace, every body bundled in pell-mell, and off 
we went to tho theatre in a cloud of dust. In this crush the red 
gold-embroidered uniforms and tho nodding white plumes of tho 
aides-de-camp of the Governor stood out aguinst the torohea of the 
aorvanta and the jewels of the ladies shono with a strange brilliance. 

When one leaves tho fashionable quarter and enters tho city (for, 
as in London, the best part is at ono end) one enters narrow but decent 
streets, whore are the native bazaar and a nearly naked population 
not so black as that of Modros and with long hair. 

A great Hindu festival is preparing and will lost two days, I 
hear idols will be thrown into tho river in tho midst of tumultuous 
orowd*. I have just boon invited to dino with a lady whom I mot at 
Ij0 rd Auckland’s—Mra. Prinsep. Her husband, n very nice man, is ono 
of tho prinoipri officials of tho Company • : hor house is ono of tho 
finest in Calcutta. Tho furniture is good but plain. As is tho Oustom 
horc, there are no useless ornaments in the room. Coolness is tho main 
object. Any furniture which is not nbaoluU-ly necessary would inter¬ 
cept the air which is circulated artificially Hence emptiness reigns 
in the pahvecs of Caloutta. 


Orfofter 15lA, 1841. 

I wish to tell you something pleasant about the capital of India ; 
but tho heat is terrible and the country is damp and low-lying ; there 
is no air to breathe and one feels very slack. All the English people 
except the strenuous ones get up at 5 when tho sky is still a lovely 
rose pink and go and take tho air on tho river bank in a carriage or on 
horse back, for exercise is dangerous and soon after G the sun is so 
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strong nn<l the heat so overwhelming that one feel" faint; one goes 
indoom and the punkah gives an artificial coolness. 

In tho evening after 5 the carriage ro-appear on tlie corso. on tho 
bank of the Ganges and polo forms aro to ho scon stretched in them. 
The life of the English here is one long struggle against death owing to 
their method of life, whilo the natives who take neither incut nor wine 
are not similarly aflcctcd. Tho Utter only cut light food, rice, fruit, 
arrowroot, sago, vegetables, milk food, or whent enkes, and only drink 
rico water, or cocoanut milk, or butter milk. They face tho sun with 
their white turbans and ovon without them, for most of them aro 
completely naked ; this is not habit it is a diflerenca of nature. English 
children liorn in India feel the sun much and nearly always have to bo 
sent to England as much for their health as their education. Tho 
fact is that the sun has a most disastrous cflcot upon Kurojicans. 
Yesterday when going on board a boat to visit the most beautiful 
botanic garden in tho world, I noticed a bad smell in spite of the 
fresh evening air, and looking round I saw a corjisc in the water bump¬ 
ing against tho boat. One sees so many of thorn that death loses all 
ita terror. 

Several of Tippu's ohiklron arc bore.* I asked to see thorn this 
morning finding myself by accident near their house when out for a 
drive, but was told it was not tho right time. 

I drive about Calcutta and its suburbs with four Indians, a coach- 
man, a footman ami two runners who sometimes run in front and at 
tho side of tho carriage to olear of! pedestrians by their shouts and 
sometimes hold on behind the carriago to rest; they also run errands 
and look after the horses when wo stop. 

The Indian sooicty in Calcutta is very civilised. I have just had 
a written invitation to a nautch or Indian dance in five or six days 
which will last three evenings in succession. I saw this morning an 
equally civilised Hindu merchant, one of the richest in India ; he hope* 
to go to Kuropo shortly with an English friend and to begin with 
Naples to acclimatise himself gradually. His name is Dwarka Nath 
Tagore and tho Englishman is Mr. Parker, a very nice young married 
man. You will hear of them. 

• Moved from Vellore alter tho Mutiny o» l«j«! 
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The jackals howl all night in the streets of Calcutta, a most extra 
ordinary thing to mo. I hoar them from the Hotel Spence which in 
in the most fashionable quarter ucar the Governor’s palace, and several 
others, and the finost shops. There is a sinister sound about these 
owls on four logs which they call jackals. Their cries aro doleful and 
lugubrious and one can picture them in the moat dismal desert. 
Volnny in his “ Ruins " mentions jackals as typical of solitude. This 
passage struck my imagination and ever since jackals have had a 
sinister and mysterious significance for me. 

Odof*r 22 «rf. 

1 have been staying with Mr. Potiot who is in bulincsi here: a 
vory nice agreeable man. At Chnndcrnngoro there is a lack of formality 
in great contrast to the formal English lifo. It is little place on u piece 
of ground about six or seven lengiu a in circumference and very lively 
and gay. There are 10,000 Indian inhabitants who arc French 
subjects. The rich Indians give nautches to whioh Europeans are 
invited. At Ohnndernagoro I saw two of those dances. Tho hall 
was well lit; in tho middlo a railing surrounded the four or five dancing 
girls and thoir musicians and the master of tho house and his family 
with their distinguished guests, behind the railing a mass of people, 
for every one is admitted, which seems vory hospitable. This mass 
was composed of people nearly naked and bronze in colour with calm 
faces and features with some distinction in many cases. At tho end of 
the hall was a statue of tho Goddess Durga, in whoso honour tho 
Mto took place. Tho statue was of painted wood, rather more thou 
lifo size, ornamented with gold and silver and brightly lit up. Tho 
different coloured dresses of the dancing girls ore curious. One of thorn 
scorned more important than tho others and while resting she sat on 
the lloor and smoked a silver hookah. Her rose coloured gauze paut- 
loons, tight at the top and loose below so as to form a kind of skirt, had 
seams trimmed with lace, three on each leg coming U> a point above 
and below. Her musician was a fine young man iu a tight gauze 
garment with a head dress of the same material and a fine head of hair, 
like one of our deacons. Tho women were small and graceful and 
their teeth were black, though they were quite young. 
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October 27 th. 

I shall go to Benares by the first boat. Unfortunately tho journoy 
takes 20 days as it is against tho ourront. But I hope the cabins aro 
good and one can land every day if one wishes. 

Sinco my return from Ohandernugore I have been to aoveral 
nautohes or parties at Indian houses. Vast courtyards were arranged 
as rooms by covering them with a ooiling with hanging lamps and 
putting down canvas carpets. Tho dancing girls wero ugly. Only one 
was passable, and I doubt if you would agroo ovon to that small pruiso 
as she was so small. At these parties I met sovoral rajahs and Indian 
gcntlomon. They imitate tho English fashions and somo of them wear 
a curious mixed oostumo and drive thoir own carriages. But there 
was ono young man who wore Delhi dress and affected n purely Oriental 
stylo, although his brother wore European dress. However this rajah, 
Krishna Bahadur, speaks excellent English. Ho was 20, very good 
looking, with long hair like a deaoon, a slender figure, a gauro robe iu 
tho old Persian stylo, and pantaloons of a very thin material very wide 
at tho bottom and so long that they covered his feet and oven 
provented his walking freely. 

The nautohes lasted three days after which came tho worship of 
the gods and goddesses in whoso honour they hod been given ; great 
painted wooden statues specially mado for tho occasion. 

There was Durga, a red goddess with ton arms, another white 
goddess on her loft who, according to tho Indians, corresponded to 
Minerva ; another sky blue goddess, a yellow god with an elephant 
head; and a wretched green man with moustaches and whiskers 
(they are of very ancient use in India) knocked down and devoured by 
a fabulous lion with horns, and transfixed by a silver spear into the 
bargain, which Durga plunged into his heart while tho lion consum¬ 
ed his stomach. All the*.* were surrounded by an immense circle 
of minor deities of the Hindu Pantheon. On the fourth day all these 
idols were transported in the middle of an enormous orowd and amid 
a deafening noise of drums and trumpets to the Ganges and 
thrown in. 
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I went in a carriage to see the show. In the crowd a swarthy 
long haired young man rode past in a tight coat of cloth of gold with 
a velvet cap embroidered in gold with a gold kissel. 

My Muhammadan servant who was on the box turned round 
and told me that this was the grandson of Tippn Sahib, but " not tho 
best of them," for there are several brothers. Some minutes later he 
showed mo a carriage in which three pooplc in white oriental costume 
were sitt ing, one of them he said was the good grandson of Tippu Sahib 
probably meaning the one who paid best. He speaks English, he 
added, and at the same time ho got down from his scat to speak to him 
with that familiarity which exists among all classes in the East; on 
his return he said that Tippu wished to see mo and asked mo to bring 
my carriage near his. I then made his acquaintance. Ho wore 
Eastern dress and long hair which made him appear middle aged. The 
father of these princes could not endure his confinement and had 
hardly been brought to Calcutta before ho blew his brains out. They 
wore first at Vellore but were moved to Calcutta after tho Vellore 
Mutiny (1800). At present they go where they like, I think, for I 
fancy I saw one of tho brothers in London. Since then this prince has 
been to see me to oak me to take as my t ravelling companion n broken 
down land owner, but I politely refused. 

No ember 7 th, 1841. 

The day l>eforc yesterday I passed some hours at tho country 
house of my agent, the Europeanised Dwarkn Nath Tagore. Bcforo 
dinner we rode in the garden on an elephant to get an appetite. After 
dinner Meyerbeer and Donizetti wore played on the organ : but tho 
jackals made such a ghastly noise outside that one could hear nothing. 
They erv like children in distress. The master of the house appeared 
very upset at this mi so banco. 

Nomnbrr IMA. 

In four dap I shall bo off to Benares if tho boat sails aa announced. 
My baggage lias gone on by another boat for thero is little room in 
the passenger l>ont which is otherwise comfortable enough. It is not 
a steamer but a large boat with bright and airy cabins towed by a 
steamer. It will take 18 or 19 days, I understand. I often walk on 
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tho bank of the Ganges at Calcutta. There is an animated sceno 
which extends for several miles. One sees a crowd of Indian bathing 
there. Ono day there was a poor young man prostrated by sickness 
and ns thin as a skeleton, lying on tho sand near the water while his 
friend sadly watched beside him. Near by was a solemn looking 
Brahmin who had just painted hi* face, shoulders and breast 
and was sitting on a wooden staging admiring himself in a little glims. 
On another largo staging covorcd with leaves and mats instead of 
paraaola was quite a party of Brahmins. Then there were fakirs 
smeared with ehalk and wild disordered hair. Somotimes the hair 
was twisted round the head like a monstrous turban and covered with 
red or white powder. A poor old dying man had been brought here 
in a palanquin for the fresh nir to revive him ; his haggard eye and 
wasted nppoaranco indicated that death was very near. A graceful 
young man, emerging from the water spread out his long hair and let 
his brown body dry in the last rays of the setting sun. A desd body 
was being oonveyed to the Mortuary. The roof of this building was 
occupied by numerous cormorants and vultures, and other birds 
wheeled in the nir or walked round this melancholy spot. A party of 
Brahmin women, slim and graceful, descended to tho river to bathe, 
covered with fine draperies of red, green or lilac muslin. Further on 
they were burning corpses on n pyre and the odour of these spread 
along the l>ank lively with so many different scenes. 

Yesterday I saw the sick young man apparently muoh better; 

I was surprised for the other day he seems motionless and almost 
lifeless. I gave him a rupee which seemed to please him. His friend, 
perhaps it waa his brother, was no longer with him, lie had finished 
his honourable task and gone about bis ordinary business. A 
Brahmin retiring from bathing went proudly by with his monkey on 
his shoulder: both had their foreheads painted red. From time to 
time old fashioned carriages pass by filled with rajahs or Indian 
gentlemen, old and young, large and small, and obscure persons who 
dwell in the noieesomo slums of this strange capital. These are naked, 
with wild disordered hair or wear turbans decorated with plumes and 
faded gauze or brocade garments. Servants naked or in rags hang on 
to the springs of the old carriages, while others run by the side. 
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Nowmber 1JUA. 

By the aide of the Mortuary there is another building with a court¬ 
yard looking on to the river. There they burn the dead. I went 
there to-day. There was a strong smell of burning flesh nnd 1 saw 
two pyres in flame, but I could not see any human remains amoug 
the embers though my servant, holding his nose, pointed out bones 
hero and there. Pcsonnlly I saw nothing nnd finding it useless to ap¬ 
proach nearer, I yielded to the request of my Muhammadan servant 
nnd loft this unclean place. There wore somo Hindu undertakers 
mon sitting thoro who made some joke or other which conveyed 
nothing to me who do not know any of their languages. My boat is 
put of! till the 18 th, rather annoying but fortunately it is much cooler. 
To-day at 7 in the morning it was 10* Reaumur in tho shade and 
22* in tho day time. Tho Indians shiver in tho morning, wrapped 
in their thin clothing, if they wear any, nnd warm their hands at wood 
fire*. Yet they continue to bntlio in the river and tho tanks morning 
and evening, both mon and women. This praotico is religiously 
observed. I have just stopped the punkah. 

The other day I was dining alone in my room nnd my European 
servants, Fmnrois nnd Theodore in tho room nt the side, for it is tho 
usual custom hero nnd in Asia generally that the servants receive the 
dish cm nftvr their masters. As there was no Indian servant about 
exoepta young Hindu who was putting the punkah, I told him to carry 
a dish to the servant, but to n y great astonishmont ha refused to do 
so with a strange jeering smile. Rnthcr taken aback, I signed to him 
to leave the room ; hut nfterwards I rrfleoted that tho poor lad won n 
Hindu and that the meat wc were eating was for him us terrible os 
human flesh could bo for us and that it was n great concession on 
liis part even to assist nt our terrible meal. 



AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER ADDRESSED BY WILLIAM 
MOORCROFT TO MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DAVID 
OOHTERLONY, BART., K.G.C.B. 

Bv G. L. Oiioi'ra. 

The linit liulf of (ho nineteenth century wu a |>orioil of great 
activity in the field of geographical exploration* in Northern India 
und tho regions lying beyond it. Fresh opportunities for such ex¬ 
plorations woro now provided by tho newly-established British con¬ 
nection with tho (mots boyond tho river Jarana as the result of tho 
visits of Lord lake and later of Mr. (afterward* 8ir Charles) Motcalfo 
to tho Punjab. Tho circumstances whicli led to these visits arc matters 
of common history and need not be repeated here. But the most 
important outcome of tho Treaty of Amritsar of 1801) was tho extension 
of tho British frontier Westward some two hundred miles—from tho 
bonks of the river Jamno to those of tho river Sutluj. This meant 
tho hoginning of a direct political and economio contact between tho 
British Power and tho Sikh kingdom, which, in turn created now occa¬ 
sion* for tho former, through their diplomnlio agents aud the like, of 
feeling closer concern and evincing keener interest in the nflairs of tho 
Panjab than hod hitherto l»eon necessary or possible. For ono thing, 
tho rapidly increasing military resource* of tho Sikhs, necessitated tho 
maintenance of a vigilant watch over tho polioy and pursuits of 
their ruler. 

In fact, tho English attention began now to bo drawn not only to 
tho adjacent territory of tho Punjab, but also to Bahawalpur, Sindh, 
Afghanistan and oven Persia; and tho political records of tho 
period arc full of intelligence concerning these countries. Elphinstono 
and Malcolm visited Kabul and Persia respectively just about tho 
same time os Metcalfe came to tho Panjab, and tho oflicial and private 
accounts of their travels furnished stimulating materials for study to 
many Englishmen in Calcutta, who saw in their safe journeys to and 
back from those countries the possibilities of further iuvestigotions. 
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And though tho official British Policy from 1809 to 1828 remained one 
of non-interference in tho affairs of the countries on the other side of 
Satluj, continued diplomatic contact with them kopt tho possibility of 
commercial expansion in that direction alive iu tho minds of many 
far-sooiug and enterprising Englishmen. 

Among this lattor class of men tho name of William Moororoft 
stands pre-eminent, for his were the most enterprising and hazardous 
efforts to penetrato into Central Asia from tho direction of India. 
Those efforts wore made not only without tho enoouragomont of the 
Company’s Government, hut oven without their approval. Moororoft 
undertook his first journey ns early ns 1811, and accompanied by 
Captain (afterwards General Sir John) Hearsay crossed tho Himalaya 
by tho Niti Pass and reached tho great plain between it and tho Keun- 
Lunchain. Ho oxnmined tho sources of tho Indus and tho Sntluj and 
of tho two famous lakes of ltavan anil Manasarowara. lie was tho 
first British travoUcr to oross tho Himalaya. 

Without going into tho details of Moororoft’s early lifo and career, 
it may bo mentioned that ho was a nativo of Lancashire, was educated 
at Liverpool in medicine and had then turned to tho study of veterinary 
science. In pursuit of this latter ho went over to France for a time 
and thou returned to London, though only to be forced by his privato 
circumstances to oomo out to Bongal in 1808 as superintendent of 
tho company’s military stud. This stud was instituted for tho 
purpose of improving tho indigonous breed of horses for service 
in oavalry. Moororoft soon realised that no essential or permanent 
improvement in tho quality of horses could bo made without tho 
infusion of new blood into tho nativo stook, and ho vigorously urged 
tho introduction of Turcoman horses from Balkh and Bokhara 
into India. These lie regarded as much superior to tho Arab vuriety. 
This was tho chief aim of his first journey, us it partly was of his 
second ouo also. 

But his great aim, during this later journey was to investigate 
and explore tho possibilities of establishing a trade route between tho 
company’s dominion in India and the trana-Himnlayan districts and 
inaugurating commercial intercourse between them. Having wrested 
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from the Government u reluctant acquiescence in his piujcvt to proceed 
towards Bokhara for the purpose of procuring hones, he obtained 
pcrmiakrn to carry with him a quantity of English goods, chiefly 
cottons, broadcloth and hardware, to the value of between three and 
four thousand pounds. These belonged for the most part to two firms 
of Calcutta, namely Messrs. Palmer & Co., and Mackillop A C'o., 
who had taken the risk of incurring loss in tho hope of creating fresh 
markets for British oommerce in Central Asia. Thus equipped, ho 
started on Iris journey towards the oml of 1810. Of his companions 
only ono was European—Mr, George Trobeck—who, nt tho time of 
undertaking this journey was quite a young man, and whose father 
had nt first been a solicitor in London but had lately settled in the 
samo capacity in Calcutta. Tho young Trobeck was entrusted with 
the preparation of geographical notes, which ho did regularly at least 
until tho party quitted the Punjab, and also made vuhmblo contri¬ 
butions to tho account of tho journey by way of delineating objects 
of art or nature and making sketches And drawings. Moorcroft speaks 
of his friend ns being always alert, active, and ohocrful under most 
trying conditions, and Liout. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes 
remarks, when describing his burial ploco at Mnxar: "This young 
man lias left a most favourable impression of bis good qualities 
throughout tho country which wo passed.” 

Tho circumstances of Moorcroft's journoy aru described at length 
in the two volumes entitled, Travdi in (ha /liimlayan Province* of 
HinduUan and (Me Punjab, etc., etc., odited by the great orioutalist, 
tho l*t« Prof. If. H. Wilson. These volumes describe his rambles 
from 1819 to 1825 and were first printed in 1841. It was in tho course 
of these wanderings that tho traveller along with his |H»rty descended 
into tho plains of the Punjab from the direction of the Kuugro Valley. 
His progress through tho sikh kingdom and particularly his visit to 
Lahore and conversation with Hn'njit Singh are of fascinating interest 
to all students of sikh history. Moorcroft inode Iub way to Lodnkh 
and stayed for some time at its capital, Li. Disapproving of his long 
sojourn there, tho Government suspended his pay und allowances 
during his absence. Ho tried strenuously to gain admission into 
Chinese Tnrtary, but did not succeed. From Li lie proceeded to 
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Kashmir. " His zealous inquiries into tho management of the shawl- 
wool goat and tho various processes of the Kashmir shawl manufacture 
together with the specimens ho sent homo, are allowed to havo con¬ 
tributed much to tho improvement of tho shawl industry at home.” 
Moorcroft was perhaps tho first European in modern times to havo 
travelled through tho Pir Panjal range; and ho made his way to Kabul 
by way of Attook and Peshawar. His request to tho Government 
for a letter to the King of Bokhara was refused. Nevertheless ho 
reachod Bokhara by truvorsing tho routo from Kabul, which until then 
was now to Europeans, and received a kind and courteous uudi- 
cuoo from the king. Moorcroft writes: “ Before I leavo Turkistan 
I mean to panotmt* into that tract that contains perhaps tho finest 
horses in tho world, but with whioli all intercourse has been suspended 
during the last live years. Tho expedition is full of hazard, but la 
jeu wt it lien la cha>M. Ho started from Bokhara on tho return 
journey on 4th-0th August 1825. With a few servants ho separated 
from his party to visit Maimaua. But ho was taken by robbers and lie 
died, by somo amounts of fever, by others of poison, at a plnoo called 
Andckhui after a few days’ illness. His body was brought on o camol 
to Balkh and was buried outside the walls. Georgo Trobcck 
was too ill at tho timo to investigate tho circumstances leading to his 
death and shortly afterwards ho himself died of fever nt Muxar. Thus 
ended tho careers of those two enterprising Englishmen. 

It remains now only to reproduce the letter which has occasioned 
tho writing of this short biographical sketch of tho author. This letter 
has so far remained obscure and has, so far as wo know, novel 
previously been brought into print. It is written in Moorcroft’s own 
handwriting at tho timo when ho was visiting Ranjit Singh ut Lahore. 
Tho purpose or the object with which it was written is set forth in 
clear and unambiguous language, and it affords, in addition, somo 
vivid glimpscB into the manner and character of Ranjit Singh. 

Nole .—This letter is published through the courtesy of Mr. M. G. 
Singh, Secretary of the Panjab Public Library, Lahore, who has recently 
acquired it through Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of London, who 
obtained possession of it through private sale. 
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Lahore, May 1‘2/A, 1820. 

My Dear Sir, 

In March, from tho neighbourhood of Mondcc, I took the liberty 
of informing you of my determination to visit this city for the pur¬ 
poses of endeavouring by personal representation to Raju Runjeet 
Singh, to remove tho obstacles then opposing my progress towards 
Tartary, and to prevent the occurrence of others wherever his 
influence might extend in tho line of my projected route. 

To this resolve I was impelled by a well-founded distrust of tho 
correctness of representations from tho parties obstructing my advance, 
and by tho numerous advantages personal oouforonoc possesses over 
written recital in n good case. 

At tho same time 1 was not unconscious of the disadvantage of 
appearing before tho Raja in an equivocal character, and without 
being introduced by you. But my situation presented no alternative 
save that which my judgment condemned, and which consisted in 
waiting at Mundco tho result of a reference, that, if unfavourable would 
In- direotly destructive to iny project, and if favourable, might bo so iu 
ap|K>anuioo only. 

Unaccredited by the Government 1 could not consistently aak 
for an introduction from you, and the difficulty was increased by the 
advance I had actually made without having scoured your previous 
sanction of this measure. But as the consequences of a pomomd 
reference were likely to aflect me alone, I determined to confront them, 
and began my journey in the hope that it might be effected without 
molestation, though some difficulty and delay might reasonably bo 
expected. 

Having traversed the Raj of Katocli, and nearly gone through that 
of Juswa in ten days, I was stopped at the Fort of Rnjpooru but was 
speedily allowed to proceed by the interposition of an intelligent but 
eccentric officer, who confidently took upon himself the responsibility 
of tho measure. At Hoflhinrpnr I was loss fortunate, my detention 
there lasting from the 3rd to the 29th of April. 

By Meet Jzzat Oollah Khan I despatched the accompanying 
representation No. 1 to Lalu Shcodeal at I’halour, with tbc cxpccta- 
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«ou of his being induced by it to allow me to continue my journey, 
but in this I was disappointed although he was prevailed upon to 
permit the Moer to go to the Raja, an alternative I directed him to 
press if my im-iwdiato progress should bo iutordioted. 

Discussions at Amritsar with the Sarxlar Desa Singh and the 
Fuqoar Commander of the Fort of Gobind Garb, brother of the 
Hakeem Ureez-oo Deen, detained Moor Uxat Oollah at that City 
until the return of the ltaja from Moolton, when ho called the Moor to 
Lahore, and a Guard and Mohmandar were directed to accompany 
mo in my jorunoy thither. 

On the Oth instant I arrived at the Garden of Shaliraar and after 
removing to anothor Garden and Bungla contiguous to tho Fort, hod 
an audience of tho Rnjn, on tho evening of tho 8th. 

Runjeet Singh received mo with rauoh civility and appeared 
gratified with the presents I offered to his acooptnnco. These con- 
siatod of a Braoo of Pistols with Spring Bayonets by Nock, a Brooo of 
Pocket Pistols with their panels rifted, a sword by Gilo, a most highly 
finished Model of a piece of Brass Ordnance by Mr. Donnithornc and 
some Chourecs and Pods of Musk. 

Tho Raja exhibited fifty of hia best Horses in bond, tho next 
morning fifty more mounted und ridden aocording to tho Sikh modo of 
traiuiug, tho morning after that two Regiments of Infantry composed 
of Sikhs, Goorkhas and natives of Hindoostau armed, accoutred and 
exercised in imitation of tho Company's Sepohees, and more Horses, 
and yesterday sent tho remainder of two hundred reserved for his own 
riding to be exorcised beforo me. Ho then desired me to select one, 
which I boggod leave to dediuo doing, until my return. 

It is not surprizing that professedly desirous to obtain the finest 
Horses in his own dominions and in those of the weaker and 
neighbouring States, Runjeet Singh should assemble in his Stables so 
largo a body of such Horses ns money alone could not probubly bring 
mto the possession of any other individual in the more eastern parts 
of Asia. But notwithstanding the excellence of his Horses of Dhunnec 
Ghep, tho exhibition of his Horses of Bokhara obtained as presents 
from the late Fatteh Khnn aud his Brothers ond by purchase, leaves 
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a doubt whether more perfect animals are not to be found in the more 
western parts of Asia, and confirms tho propriety of searching in 
those countries for individuals to improvo tho breed of Horses in 
British Hindustan, for military purposes. 

Received with increasing familiarity at each successive audience 
I made an attompt subsequently to tho lost, through tho Hakeem 
Uzocz-oo-Doen, to introduce British Merchandise direct from Britirh 
Merchants into the Raja's dominions, and to ensure its safety by u 
fixed duty, aocording to tho Scheme No. 2, which I huvo now the 
honour of submitting for your consideration. 

Moor Irzat Oollah was directed by tho Raja to attend tho discus¬ 
sion of this subject, and after a general view of tho benefits which 
would arise from an increaao of commercial intercourse between Hindoo- 
sUu and tho Panjab had been presented, according to my instructions 
by tho Meer, Runjoet Singh observed that as tho matter was alto¬ 
gether now and important, ho could not givo a decided answer until he 
should hnvo consulted you. For should ho nocodo to tho proposition 
without consulting your advice, and any English Morohn'nt be robbed, 
it might load to unpleasant discussions and expose him to an ouquiry 
from you why ho had not previously asked your opinion. 

For his own part ho professed an unwillingness to receive duties 
upon any Merchandise coming from the Sahib log, but expressed on 
apprehension that somo of tho Sikh Chiefs, through whoso Joghoers it 
might |mss, might bo inclined to exact duties on its transit, aud that 
when ho grunted tho Districts to which ho alluded, ho left tho power of 
levying duties wholly to tho discretion of tho Jaghcenlare. 

On this it was remarked, that whothor ho should allow British 
Merchandise to enter and puss tlirough his dominions without pay¬ 
ing or on puyiug duties, it was equally improbable that his Jagheer- 
dars would attempt to disturb arrangements sanctioned by him. 

On this point I must observo that between tho Satluj and Labor 
on tho road from Lodohana, there is no other Jaghcerdar than Fatteh 
Singh Aloowala, nor between Labor and Mooltan than Kuruk Singh. 
From tho connections of tho former with the British Government 
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M holding lands protected by them, no opposition is to be expected, 
and it is equally improbable that such a son as the latter would venture 
to impugn the will of such a father. 

To tho irregularity of the project proposed originating with mo I 
havo only to plead the obvious and perhaps general good its adoption 
might produoo to the manufacturing interests of Great Britain, the 
duty I owe to tho Merchants, who havo entrusted part of their in¬ 
terests to my ohnrgo, and the fuvourabloucss of tho opportunity. 

I was not so vain, or so sanguine, os to expect that a Chief so 
cautious as Itunjoct Singh, would adopt at once, a proposition so preg¬ 
nant with probability of incident, and especially when proceeding from 
an individual unannounced, and introduced by himself, in such a 
manner, and on an oocasion much calculated to oxoito distrust in 
minds of moro confiding habits than that of tho Sikh Sovereign. 

But, from varioua circumstnnocs, I was led to oxpoot that it 
would bo rcooived with attention and to hope it might toko the turn it 
actually haadonc. 

This matter, most properly, now rests with you and it would not 
fall into better hands. I do not sco after what tho Knjn has said how 
he can sink it altogether, if it bo not entirely agrccablo to him, without 
reference to you, snd I shall take the occasion of the audieiico 1 am to 
havo this day to apprise him that I have written to you regarding it, 
which will afford you on opportunity of introducing the subject in case 
of his silence, should it appear to you likely to prove beneficial to tho 
cause of commerce. I know full well that tho opinions of commercial 
men and statesmen in Calcutta arc divided as to the demand, wbioh 
exists, or may bo orcatod in tho north-western parts of Asia for British 
merchandize. 

Your friend, Mr. Palmer has given an unequivocal testimony of 
his belief of its improbability and in this he is joined by Mr. Mackillop. 

In aiming at tho introduction of British merchandize into Runjcct 
Singh’s dominions for sale, I was influenced principally by the fond¬ 
ness tho Sikhs entertain for gay attire, and by tho ample means 
great numbers apparently possess for acquiring it. 
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At tho same timo it seemed highly proper to keep in viow facili¬ 
ties for a passage to Knbool, Kundhar and the more western coun¬ 
tries, although the confusion now prevailing in them may not 
speedily subside into a state favourable to commerce. 

These however were less objects of immediate interest than a safe 
pamgo for British goods into Tartary by tho way of Mundce and 
Koolloo, to the Capital of Ludagh, from which it is confidently hoped 
they will go to Yarkund and bo diffused over every part of Chinese 
and Oosbuk Toorkistau. 

In laying tho foundation for this commerce it may bo necessary 
for English Merchants to incur tho risk attending pushing on their 
wares towards tho countries in question beyond the boundnrita of 
Ludagh, but ofter two or threo adventures conducted with great cau¬ 
tion, I am willing to hope that Leh will bo tho Emporium from 
which British commerce will spread to tho northern and western 
parts of Central Asia. 

14th (yesterday) I had a long audionco of tho Raja and informed 
him that I had written to you regarding tho duty on tho introduction 
of Britisli merchandise to which ho observed that ho would write to 
Rase AnitmI Singh after having consulted some of his courtiers. 

A consultation with courtiers from a Chief who determines and 
acta singly and independently, is a virtual consignment of the 
subject to oblivion on his part. 

But I trust that what has already taken place, although un¬ 
authorised, will furnish sufficient genoral grounds for the Governme nt 
to bestow some consideration on the subject provided it can bo 
shown that the cause of British commerce is likely to be materially 
benefited by a commercial road to Tartary through tho border of a 
frontier belonging to Runject Singh. 

Tho advantages gained by the journey to Lahor are permission to 
pass through Mundec and Koolloo and also permission to go through 
Kashmeer, should I find it expedient from difficulties in other Hues of 
march. 
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But tho permission extends not to the remaining portion of tho 
consignment at Farokhabad, and my sUy in Kashmecr, from the 
wording of tho Purwana, exceeds not eight or ten days. 

Whether it bo desirable to sond tho goods in question to Lob 
cannot be determined till I shall have tried that market, and also tried 
whether a road cannot bo opened from Tartary direct into tho British 
frontier. 

As to my stay in Kashmoor, its prolongation beyond the period 
prescribed may not bo necessary, but tho contrary is also possible 
from events not under my control. 

It is to mo highly desirsblo that the Government should intimate 
a wish through you that I be not stopped in my progress through tho 
ffikh dominions, as I prosecute no other objects than those which are 
direct, avowed and well-known to tho Sikh Chief and indeed tho con¬ 
cession of which could not reasonably bo refused to the subject and 
servant of another in friendly relations. 

I think it right to observe that I received in Zeafnts (which could 
not bo refusod without aflront) between f» and COO Us. from Kunjeet 
Singh. 

I loft, on my part with tho Raja’s servants two hundred rupees, 
and gifts to other parsons in oflloo which whon I shall lenvo this 
country will exceed tho sum rcocivcd. 

My presents to tho Raja were worth about seven hundred rupees 
and tho present ho mndo to me amounted to about a thousand rupees. 

Of my communication to you on tho subject of my going to Labor 
I was of course silont. 

Believe me, 

My Dear Sir, 

Lahore : Obediently and sincerely yours, 

May VM, 1S20. (Sd.) WILLIAM MOORCROFT. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF THE ELDER PITT. 

The original of the letter, a fascimifo of which is bore published, 
it is believed for the first time, is the property of Dr. S. K. Datta, 
Principal of Forman Christian College. Passing along the Rno do 
Chaudronniern in Genova one day last July, Dr. Datta stopped to 
browse for a little among tho attractive old volumes displayed by one 
M. Slatkinc, an old Russian book-seller. Suddenly lie came upon 
three old letters each of which was seen, on oloser examination, to bear 
tho signature, " W. Pitt tho date and subject of the letters 
indicating the elder Pitt, later to bo ennobled as Lord Chatham. 
Tho three letters were all addressed to “ Mr. (Monsieur!) 
Villottes "; and ono of them boro the announcement of King Oeorge. 
Tho Third’s impending marriage to Priuccss Charlotte of Mcoklenberg- 
Strelitx, which took plooo on tho 8th September, 1761. The letter 
horo reproduced is written on one side of a double sheet (7J'xll{’) 
of heavy noto paper bearing ns its wstermnrk tho “fleur-de-lis" 
(indicating perhaps it* French manufacture) placed above tlie 
monogram VDL; and it is written with ink which lias faded very 
littlo. The letter itself was probably written by a Secretary, though 
there is a curious resemblance between tho " I’ ” in Prutiia, and that 
in tho signature which is unquestionably Pitt’s own. 1 

" Mr. Villottes,” it appears, was Arthur Villottes * the British 
Minister to the Swiss Cantons, resident in Genovs. Tho nnmo 
looks, and is, French; for ho wns a scion of an old Huguenot family 
whioh hod migrated to England shortly after tho revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1085. The letter explains itself. The " DccUm- 
tion ” and " Counter Declaration " referred to are to he found, 
printed in full, in tho Rev. Franois Thaokcry’s " History of the 
Right Honourable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.”* They 
represent the first overt move in the negotiations for peace which 

' A feoalmilo of Pitt's Signature Is to h* found in Volant® I of the " Comapon- 
done® of William Pitt, Kari of Chatham," cited in footnote 2. 

• TOo *'Correspondence el William Fat, Karl of Chatham," edited by Tavloe and 
Pringle (London, John Murray, 1838) con Ulna an inWrerting letter from VilUtlei to 
Pitt, whioh perhaps recced* the ecroda of theso negoUationa for pear*. See Vet.«, 
FP- <8—St. 

• Vol. II, Appendix V, pp. 007-8, 610.11. 
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wen' to terminate the European conflict known na the Seven Years’ 
War. Informal and secret pourparlers had been in proem* for many 
months.« The Congress of Augsburg hero announced never occurred. 
The signing of the Family Compact between France and Spain on 
August 15. 1761, which the Due du Choineul, the French Foreign 
Minister, had hoped would hasten the conaummation of Peace had 
tho contrary result of interrupting negotiations and postponing it 
for nearly 18 months. 

Rom WiifiON. 

* Bee letter eked In Note t shoto. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB 
By J. F. Brock. 

Modern education in the Punjab traces its origin almost to tho 
beginnings of tho British province in 1810. Schools were founded 
almost immediately by tho Bonid of Administration, which as early 

as 1850 proposed to the Government of India the establishment at 
Lahore or Amritsar of a school of a partly collegiate character. The 
proposal was premature, but tho interest of Government in higher 
education was apparent from the outset. 

This interest was greatly stimulated by Sir Charles Wood’s 
famous educational despatch of 1854, which forms n landmark in the 
history of Indian education. It resulted in three striking measures: 
the formation of a Department of Education in every province; tho 
introduction of the system of " grant-in-aid ” to educational insti¬ 
tutions ; and the foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. Tho first and second of these measures wero at onco 
adopted in the Punjab, and the achievement of tho third—a Univer¬ 
sity—was entertained as a practical ideal. 

The Department of Public Instruction was established in the 
Punjab in January, 1856, and, despite the alarms of the Mutiny, by 
the end of 1858 the Province boasted about 1,150 village schools, 
whilo granta-in-nid helped to maintain several Mission schools. More¬ 
over, as early as 1858 the Director proposed the establishment of a 
Central College at Lahore. It'was still premature, but by that year 
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Normal schools for the training of teachers had been founded at 
Lahore, Delhi and Rawalpindi. When British India pawed under 
the direct control of the Crown in 1858, the foundations of education 
in the Pnnjab had been well laid. 

In April, 1859, the first Secretary of State for India, Lord Ellen- 
borough, issued another important educational despatch, concerned 
chiefly with the further development of Indian Universities. Two 
years Inter, in April, 1861, Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary of State, 
sanctioned the foundation of a superior school at Lahore. It was a 
mixture of a Government High School and a Chiefs’ College in separate 
departments, and it foreshadowed the rise of higher education. In 
1802 there were three first grade schools, besides several vigorous 
Missionary schools. Of the latter, that conducted by the Rev. J. 
Forman at Lahore was officially described as the bo3t school in tho 
Province. 

Collegiate education in the Pnnjab actually originated on the 
professional side. As early ns 1853 nn “ anatomical school ” 
was formed at Minn Mir. In 1857 the Civil Surgeon proposed its 
conversion into a medical school, giving instruction in F.nglish and 
Hindustani, and a Medical College was in fact opened at Lahore in 
October, 1860. 

A proposal hnd been under consideration for some time to open 
a Central College at Lahore on the model of Presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta. It had been forestalled by tho Medical Service, but in 1863 
it was sanctioned, and intho following year, 18G4, Government Colleges 
were opened at Lahore and Delhi. Dr. G. W. Loitner, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Freiburg), formerly Professor of Arabic and Muhammadan Law at 
King’s College, London, was appointed Principal nt Lahore, and Mr. 
E. Wilhnot, B.A. (Cambridge), at Delhi. Both Colleges prepared 
students for tho examinations of tho University of Calcutta. In 
18G6 a Mission College was also opened at Lahore for tho samo pur¬ 
pose. It was closed in 1869 and reopened in 1886 ns Forman Christian 
College. 

In its early years Government College, Lahore, did not prosper 
greatly. Tho education of each student was costing Rs. 1,200 a year, 
and in the First Arts Examination of 18G6 there were 17 candidates 
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from Government Colleges in tho Punjab, of whom only 4 passed, 
including only one from Lahore. Tlicao facts evoked rebukes from 
the Lieutenant-Governor end from the Governor-General, which were 
apparently deserved, for four students had passed from the Mission 
College. The conditions did not seem to promise success for tho 
project on this basis to erect a University. But Dr. Leitnor emerged 
undeterred from his severe skirmish with Government. In January, 
I860, he had founded tho Anjuman-i-Panjab, a propagandist society, 
which aimed at establishing an independent University of the Pnnjab 
upon the basis of the general promise contained in paragraph 24 of 
tho Educational Despatch of 1854. 

There wore, indeed, serious objections to the attachment of the 
Panjub Colleges to tho University of Calcutta, on account of its un¬ 
suitable curriculum and methods of examination, as well ns the fact 
that it was designed primarily to test the results of higher education 
in Bengal, where conditions differed greatly from those of the Pnnjnb. 
Peeling on the question ran high. The Principal of Government Col¬ 
lege, Delhi, described tho University of Calcutta as “the Arch-Inspector 
of Schools of Bengal ” and as " an academic solecism.’’ Dr. Leitnor 
employed more direct and practical methods of attack upon the Cal¬ 
cutta connexion, which, he urged, produced in Panjab students a 
narrow, superficial and unreal knowledge, and divorced them from 
their own cultural tradition. 

The Anjuman-i-Panjab, aimed among other things, at the revival 
of Oriental learning, education through the vernacular, and the 
association of the learned and influential classes with the officers of 
Government.” In response toan invitation of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Donald McLeod, in June, 1885, to propose means of improving 
modern education and literature through the vernacular, Dr. Leitner 
quickly produced a scheme for an " Oriental University of Upper 
India," which, in his excited brain, would produce " a new ora, in 
which tho complete results of science and learning will be imparted 
to tho whole people." This schema was approved at a series of public 
meetings, attended by native gentry and intellectuals, orgnnised by 
Dr. Leitnor and tho Anjuman, and was also supported by an influential 
group of Englishmen, which included Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. U. 
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Aitchison, Mr. (afterward" Sir) Lepol Griffin and Mr. Brandreth, 
Commissioner of Lahore. 

Funds wore promised and collected to assist, the realisation of 
this sohorao of an Oriental University. Tho Viceroy, Sir .Tolm Law¬ 
rence, and the Itaja of Kapurthnla each promised to subscribe R*. 2,000 
a year; Sir D. McLeod, R». 1,000 a year. Other Indians and 
Europeans promised subscriptions and donations. Tho Lieutenant- 
Governor was actively sympathetic, but naturally wished tho scheme 
to bo reduced to a practicable form, which should promise success 
and gain the approval and sanction—as woll as tho financial support 
—of tho Government of India. Ho consulted Major Nassau I*cs, 
Principal of tho Madrnssn College, Calcutta, who advised caution 
and suggested, instead of an Oriental University, tho establishment 
of a good college whioh, while oonvoying a practical knowledgo of 
English and a general acquaintance with European scionoc through 
the vernacular medium, should bo based mainly upon tho dnssicul 
languages and literatures of India. It was a more modest form of 
Dr. Loitner’s neheme. 

Discussion of the general proposal and propaganda for its ndop- 
tion continued during 1800, and in March, 1807, a strong Committeo 
of Europeans and Indians was formed, which put forward a more 
balanced and practicable scheme for a University nrnl made n public 
appeal for funds to realise it. It should be noted particularly that 
the representatives of the Anjumnn implicitly abandoned their ori¬ 
ginal soheme and gavo support to the newer and more general plan 
now proposed. Tho title now suggested was " Lahore University.” 
When tho Punjab University College became an accomplished fact, 
Sir D. McLeod, in his inaugural address on 11th January, 1870, ex¬ 
plained tho reason for the change. " The use of tho term Oriental,” 
lie said, '• did not commend itself to my judgment, ns I deemed it 
certain that, without a large infusion of European literature and 
science, the object in view could not possibly be attained." 

In 18C7 the University movement in the Punjab received a fresh 
stimulus, when in August ‘ The British India Association of tho 
North-West Provinces ” proposed to the Government of India tho 
establishment of a vernacular University at Delhi. The Government 
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of India disapproved the proposal, but referred it to the Government 
of the Panjab for opinion. All officials nu d bodies in the Pnnjnb to 
whom this proposal was submitted by the Lieutenant-Governor 
strongly opposed it and reiterated their approval of the proposal 
made by the European Committee in March, 1807, to establish a 
University at Lahore. 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor had obtained donut ions 
of Its. 02,500 from tho Maharaja of Kashmir and Its. 10,000 from 
the ltajn of Kapurthnla for tho achievement of tho local scheme, und 
these sums were placed in tho general fund ; while tho Maharaja of 
Patiala placed Its. 50,000, and tho Raja, of Jhind and Nnbha each 
Its. 11,000, in special trust accounts, which were paid over to the 
University College when it was actually established. 

At a publio meeting on Pith March, 1808, over which Sir D. 
McLeod presided, it was resolved that a University of the Panjnb 
should ho established ut Lahore, which should bo a teaching us well 
ns an examining University, employing tho professorial system and 
taking up teaching at the point at whioh the Government Colleges 
left it off. After somo further nmoudment of tho resolutions of tiiis 
meeting the Lioutenout-Govemor on 87th May, 1808, addressed to the 
Government of India a request for approval nud sanction for the 
establishment of a University of tho l’nujab uccording to the plan 
submitted in his letter. 

Despite tho real which had been shown for tho sohiepemeut of 
n University, tho contributions had not been very great, amounting 
at tho dato of tho Lieutenant-Governor’s letter of 27th May, 1808, 
to less than ono lakh. Of the amount collected, numely, Its. 98,794, 
tho Maharaja of Kashmir hud donated Its. 02,500; the ltajn of Kapur- 
thula, Its. 10,000; other ruling Chiefs, Its. 7,900; European officials 
Its. 0,400; only about Its. 12,000 being derived from ordinary public 
donation. Moreover, Its. 12,089 had already been dissipated, and of 
tho remainder only Its. 7,387 represented the contributions of those 
who hud wished to establish an Oriental University. 

It is impossible in this brief accouut to record the voluminous 
correspondence and discussion in which the project at this stage wos 
involved. The reader will be enabled to examine it in the " Jubilee 
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History of the University," which is about to bo published. A short 
outlino must suffice. The Government of India was requested to 
approve a separate University of tho Pan jab and to sanction an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 21,000. Tho special objects of the Uni¬ 
versity wore to be, "toafford encouragement to the onlightcucd study 
of Oriental languages anil literatures, tho improvement and extension 
of tho vernacular literature of the Punjab and its Dependencies, aud 
tho diffusion of western knowledge through tho medium of tho ver- 
naoulars.” Instruction and examination wore to bo convoyed us Jar 
atpottiblc in tho vernacular. Proficienoy in a classical Oriental langu¬ 
age, oombined with a thorough knowledge of English, should be 
noceaaary in ordor to attain tho highest honours of tho University, 
but provision was to bo mado for honouring proficioncy in literature 
and science in tho case of thoso unacquainted with English, and in 
English in the coso of thoso unacquainted with a classical Oriental 
language. 

Tho proposal was referred by tho Vicoroy to his Council, which 
inoludod Mr. (afterwards Sir) Honry Maino and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
John Strachoy. Tlioy did not npprovo tho larger aohomo and suggest¬ 
ed that support should rather bo given to tho extension and improve¬ 
ment of tho teaching in Govornmont College, Lahore. In that sense 
tho Govornor-Gcnoral replied to Sir Donald McLeod on 10th Septem¬ 
ber, 1808 . 

Tho Lioutcnant-Govomor agreed that tho proposal was dofcctivo 
and irnprncticoblo in certuin respects, but on 12th Novembor, 1868, 
ho expressed to the Government of India his deep regret that the 
refusal would completely discourage thoso who wore xealous to secure 
a system of higher oducation in tho Pnnjab. In consequonco of 
his strong advocacy tho Government of India sanctioned tho 
establishment of tho institution in a mollified form, und this sanc¬ 
tion was confirmed by tho Secretory of State. 

Tho ucw institution was to be called a University College, to 
indicate that its status was merely temporary and that, if it justified 
tho promotion, it might in future be established as a University. It 
was empowered to grant certificates of proficieucy, but not degrees. 
Certain conditions were definitely imposed by the Government of 
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liuliu, particularly (.) " that the study of English shall fonn ouo of 
the most prominent features of tho teaching" and that" teaching 
and examination in subjects which cannot with advantage bo carried 
on in tho vernacular shall bo conducted in English "; (n) tluit in all 
teaching in tho vernacular effective measures shall bo provided to 
secure that modern educational methods and standards shall bo 
proscribed and proaorved. 

Tho Anjuman, through Mr. Lepcl Griffin, who, in Dr. Lcitnor’a 
absonoe, was acting os prosidont, oxpreased to tho Lieutenant-Governor 
it-* keen disappointment at tho decision of tho Government of India, 
and pleaded that at least the name of a University and tho power to 
confer Oriental degrees and titles of honour be conocded. 8ir D. 
MoLood roplied that it would ho unwise to press tho Government of 
India further at this stage, and that ho had accordingly accepted that 
part of tho scheme which they approved. Ho hoped that tho success¬ 
ful conduct of that measure would soon justify tho sanction of tho 
comploto achomc. On 5th August, 1809, tho new Secretary of 8tatc, 
tho Duke of Argyll, ropoated tho promiso that" hereafter, if attended 
with duo success, tho College would be expanded into a University.” 

Accordingly, tho Punjab University Collogo was established by 
Notification No. 472, dutod 8th December, 1800. 

Before tho establishment of Pnnjab University College tho Anju¬ 
man had attempted to form an Oriental Collogo. It oponod schools in 
1805, and in May. 1800, itoxporimentally sot up a college and madrasM 
of tho proposed University. It was discovered in 1807 that the cost 
of those institutions was being met from the general fund which was 
being collcctod for tho foundation of a University. They were closed 
by 1st Juno, 1808, but in tho interval considerably more had been 
exponded upon them from tho general fund than liad been collected 
from supporters of tho original scheme of an Oriontal University. 

As soon os tho University College was founded tho Executive 
Committee of its Senate took measures for the provision of an Oriental 
Department, which should provide instruction in tho Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian languages and literatures, together with a modern training 
in tho elements of goncral knowledge through the vernacular. In 
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December, 1870, a budget allotment was miido for au Oriental School, 
which from Murch, 1872, wus called Oriental College. 

In 1870 tho Lahore Medical School became affiliated to the uow 
University College, which in tho same year also opened English and 
vernacular classes in Law for the training of Mulchturs aud Pleaders. 
In 1874 tho examinations in Law wero handed over to tho University 
College to oonduct under rules laid down by tho Chief Court. Tho 
now institution had a name and a vnrioty of functions—examining, 
teaching, encouraging tho advancement of classical learning and 
vernacular literature by moans of tho grant of scholarships, fellow¬ 
ships and prises—but for some years it had no local habitation. Its 
administrntivo affairs wore conducted in a room of Government 
College, of which tho Principal, Dr. Loitnur, was its Registrar. Tho 
Oriental Collcgo was also housed iu Government College, tho Law 
Sohool in a hired house. Tho remainder of tho teaohing connected 
with tiro University Collcgo was conducted by tho Government Col¬ 
leges at Lahore and Delhi. 

In tho year 1871-72 tho University Oollego granted scholarships, 
tenable at tho two Government Colleges, to tho total voluo of Rs. 8,400. 
This created a vexatious problem, which was not overcomo until tho 
University College obtained tho full privileges of a University at tho 
end of 1882 ; for these scholarships wero awarded on tiro results of 
examinations which it couduotcd. Tho Government Colleges were 
required to prepare their students for tho examinations of tho Uni¬ 
versity of Caloutta, and Government scholarships wero awarded on 
tho results attained by candidates who appeared in tho Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Entranoo Examination. Since the great majority of students 
in thoBO early days of higher oducation depended upon tire grant of a 
stipeud to enable them to pursuo University studies, tho two Govern¬ 
ment Colleges were compelled to prepare them for both sories of 
examinations. Tho curriculum, tho staudord, even the date, of each 
of these series of examinations varied, and confusion prevailed in the 
two Government Colleges until in 1879 Government decided to award 
its scholarships on the results of tho l’anjub University Collcgo En¬ 
trance Examination. Even then Government College—for in Novem¬ 
ber, 1876, tho Delhi College was closed and its students were brought 
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to Lahore—hud still to prepare students for tho higher examination* 
of Calcutta University, which nloue could confer tho coveted degree, 
until at last, in Octobor, 1882, the Panjab institution was raised to the 
status of a University aud empowered to confer degree*. 

Until too late Calcutta University had refused to modify its rule* 
to meet tho needs of Panjab students. Punjab University College 
did what it could to abate tho nuisance of double examinations. It 
approximated its timo-Ublo, standard and curriculum of examina- 
tions as far ns possible to those of Calcutta, but it could not deny its 
owu raison d’Arc, which was a protest against tho general unsuitabi¬ 
lity of tho Calcutta system for Panjab students, without socking its 
owu abolition; and that was now unthiukable. 

Fairly steady progress was made by the University College 
throughout its existence. Only ono branch of direct teaching was 
addod to its functions after 1870, when, in 1873-74 classes in Civil 
Engineering wore opened in tho Oriental College. They appear not 
to huvo been very popular, for in eight years only 33 students 
appeared in tho First Examination, of whom 15 were successful; 
whilo only ono appeared in tho Final Examination, wliioh ho 
passed. 

Ur. Lcituer reported in glowing terms tho progress of Oriental 
College, though, if ono may judgo by its condition during the first 
five years of tho University, ho apparently saw it through roso-colour- 
od spectacle". During tho last six years of tho existence of the 
University Collego a spato of volumes appeared from its press, for it 
possessed n priutory of its own in these years. These volumes con¬ 
sisted mostly of vernacular translations of English text-book*, and 
of compilations and grammar books for the use of students. Few 
of them could be dignified oscontributions to “the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature," which was ono of the avowed 
purposes of the College. 

Tho number of candidates who appeared in the various exami¬ 
nations of the University College steadily increased. In it* fir*t 
Entrauco Kxaminntiou 88 candidates appeared, of whom 41 jmssed. 
In its last Entrance Examination 249 nppeored, of whom 75 passed. 
In its first year 81 candidates appeared in all Oriental examinations, 
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of whom 32 were successful. In the last series 399 appeured and 
182 passed. During the first ton years 303 students appeared in all 
examinations in Law, of whom 161 passed. In 1882, 170 appeared, 
of whom 83 passed. The number of candidates in Medicine, remained 
fairly constant during tho twelve years. The progress of the compe¬ 
tition with Calcutta may be illustrated by tho figures of examinations 
in tho throe years, 1878-80. In those three series 365 Panjab candi¬ 
dates appeared in all Calcutta University examinations. In tho 
corresponding series 910 candidates appeared in Punjab University 
Collego examinations. 

Throughout tho existence of tho institution as n University 
College, its champions strove unremittingly for its olovntion to tho 
status of a University. Thoir attempt in 1873 was ooldly rebuffed; 
but it was renewed in 1876, when tho next Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
visited Lahore. On that occasion ho promised to support tho 
moosuro, and accordingly at tho great Darbar of 1877 tho Senate 
of Punjab Univorsity College presented u memorial praying for this 
enhancement of status. After much correspondence and tho props- 
retion of two draft bills, at last tho Punjab Univorsity Act was passed 
on 5th October, 1882, and Punjab University was formally called into 
existence nine days later by a Notification issued by tho Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Charles Aitohison. Tho first mooting of tho Senate was 
hold at Barnes Court, Simla, on 14th October, 1882, and almost its 
first action was to approve the Chancellor’s resolution that tho degreo 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning be conferred upon Dr. Lcitnor. 

The inaugural Convocation of Paujab University was held in tho 
hall of Government College on 18th November, 1882. It was a 
gorgeous oereuiony, attended by tho Patron, Lord Ripon. Its 
colourful splendour, os recorded by o rapt observer, suggests the 
omcrgcnco of the butterfly from its chrysalis. 

Ono aspect of tho development of tho Univorsity during its 
minority period should bo specially noted. Its creation and mainte¬ 
nance had only boon made possible by tho splendid munificcnco 
of the ruling princes of the Panjab, particularly by tho Maharajas 
of Patiala and Kashmir, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, the Rajas of 
Kapurtliala, Nobha and Jhind and the Nawab of Maler-Kotlo, who 
donated very muoh tho largest part of its funds. 
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A double University hod boon oreatcd by the Act of Incorpora¬ 
tion of 1882. An Oriental University bad boon combiued with an 
English University—a constitution unique iu India. Tho two sides 
wore givon equal recognition and empowered to grant parallel series 
of dogrOM, while the Oriental Faculty received special powers to re¬ 
cognise proficioucy by conferring Oriental titles and marks of honour. 
Thus, os had been advocated from tho outset of tho movement, both 
English and tho vernacular languages wore officially recognised, 
English becoming tho medium of instruction and examination in ull 
subjects organised upon tho European model. 

Sinco its incorporation tho University has passed through two 
main phases, firstly, between 1882 and 1004, and secondly, from 1005 
until 1932-33. The first pluvsc was terminated by tho passing of tho 
Indian Universities Aot, by whioh its constitution and functions wore 
considerably modified. Tho last phaso has been marked not only 
by tho attainment of it* Jubilee, but also by tho enquiry and report 
of a Committoo appointed by Government to examine "it* working, 
its constitution, rule* and regulations, with a view to suggesting such 
ohunge* its muy appear necessary.” 

Tho University was constituted under tho Aot of 1882 to act ns 
(*) an examining body; (ii) an advisory l»oard of education for tho 
Province; (m) a learned and literary society; and (iu) a teaching 
corporation. Throughout it* oxistcnco tho first of theso function.* 
has romained tho most prominent. Tho second was exorcised pro¬ 
gressively less us tho organisation of tho Government Dc|iartment 
of Public Instruction was elaborated ; but at first tho University was 
frequently consulted by Government upou general educational prob¬ 
lems. The third function languished until Dr. (now Sir) Aurel Stein 
became Principal of Oriental College in 1888. Fourthly, as a teaching 
corporation it maintained tho Oriental College and the Law School. 
All other instruction was conveyed by Government and private col¬ 
leges, some of which wero aided from tho funds of tho University, 
chiefly by moans of tho grant of scholarships on tho result* of its 
examinations. 

Tho University was empowered ut first to confer degrees only in 
tho Faculties of Art* and Oriental Studies, namely Bachelor and 
Master of Art* and Doctor of Literature; Bachelor, Master and Doctor 
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of Oriental Learning. Thc caution of the Government of India, in 
proceeding slowly and gradually to endow the University with full 
powers, was wise, for during tho first five years of ita “ majority " 
its organisation was found to ho inadequate to ita enhanced stutus. 
A general and radical reform was found to bo necessary and was 
completed by 1888, largely by the devotion of Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
W. H. Kattigan, at that time Vice-Chancellor. 

Tho general and financial administration, which had boon taken 
over by thc University from tho University College, was found to be 
rather lax and irresponsible and was carefully overhauled between 
1881 and 1887. Iu tho latter yonr tho Syndicate was reconstituted 
and made tho effective executive committee of tho Senate. Faculties 
were organised under responsible heads and a Hoard of 8tudi« was 
appointed in each. Tho wholo clerical staff was replaced and tho 
Oriental College and tho Law School wore reformed. It was decided 
to appoint a responsible Registrar and, for tho sake of economy, to 
select a qualified Orientalist, who should also bo made Principal of 
Oriental College. 

In 1888 Dr. (now Sir) Aurel Stein was appointed Registrar of the 
University and Principal of Oriental College. This distinguished 
scholar retained thc dual ofllco unt il 1899, and after an interval ho win 
succeeded in 1900 by Ur. A. W. Stratton, who, however, died in 1902. 
After uuothor interval he was succeeded in April, 1903, by Mr. A. C. 
Woollier, now Vico-Cliuncellor. During the period, 1882*1904, the 
Oriental College was the ohief object of expenditure by thc 
University for purposes of direct instruction. At the sumo time thc 
balance between the eastern and western sides of thc University 
won being rapidly altered. In 1901, for example, there were 403 
candidates in all Oriental examinations, and 3,779 in those of Arts and 
Science. (In the most recent phase of development tho disproportion 
has becouio vastly greater.) On the other baud, certain members 
of thc staff of Oriental College at that time, particularly Dr. Stein and 
Shaikh (now Sir) Muhammad Iqbal, made notable contributions to 
Oriental learning. 

Thc Law School was similarly, though not so completely, reorgan¬ 
ised. Thc course of instruction was extended from two to three 
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yearn. An English Barrister, Mr. P. Morton, was appointed part- 
time lecturer in 1887 and continued in that capacity till 1900, 
when Mr. Shndi Lai, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), Barristcr-nt-law (now 
Sir Shndi Lai, Chief Justice of the High Court of Lahore) officiated 
until, in 1901, Mr. 0. Sorrell, M.A., LL.D. (London), was appointed 
Principal and the School was reorganised ns a College. Dr. Sorrell 
unfortunately died in 1901. In 1891 the University was empowered 
to confer degrees in Law. 

The Medical College has always been maintained by Government, 
the University merely providing the apparatus of examination. 
This Col lego was also reorganised in 1880, when tho University was 
empowered to confer degrees in Medicine. Ita development since 
that timo has been steady and continuous. In 1887 there were 18 
candidates for nil examinations in Medicine, of whom 12 presented 
themselves for titles in indigenous Medicine. In 1901 there were 
090 students on the rolls of tho College, which prepared them now 
only in tho western system. Instruction in the Ayurvedic system 
was transferred to D. A.-V. College, in the Yunnni system tolslamia 
College, Lahore. 

All other instruction in this first period of the University was 
convoyed by oolleges which wore " recognised ” by tho University. 
In 1882 there were only throo such, namely, Government College, 
Lahore ; St, Stephen's College, Delhi, which was opened in that year 
by tho Cambridge Mission; and Mobindra College, Patiala, which 
had prepared atudonta to tho Tnto.rmedinto standard sinco 1880, and 
achieved the status of a dogree College in 1887. The two former 
Colleges preparcel students for nil examinations up to tho M.A. 

At the time of the general reorganisation of tho University in 
1886 several more Colleges were opened to prepare students for its 
exorainntions, especially the American Presbyterian Mission College, 
which wu reopened, after n lapse of twenty years, as Forman 
Christian College. In the same year the Arya Snmnj opened a school 
which, ns the Dayanand Anglo-Vcdic College, formed College classes 
in 1888. The Church of Scotland Mission opened a high school at 
Sialkot in 1886, which three years later formed classes in preparation 
for tho Intermediate Examination of the University. Sndiq-Egerton 
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College, Bahawalpur, had opened Intermediate classes in 1888 and 
advanced to graduate statu* six years later. In 1892 Islamift College, 
Lahore, was opened; in 1893 Gordon Mission College, Rawalpindi; in 
1898 Khalsa College, Amritsar; while in the same year, 1898, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, formed Intermediate classes. In 1899 Hindu 
College, Delhi, formed classes for tho Intermediate, and in 1900 for tho 
B.A. Examinations; while the Church Mission High School, 
Peshawar, whioh had been opened in 1858, formed a University 
department—Edwardea College—in 1900. Thus, nt tho end of tho first 
period of tho University twelve Aria Colleges were engaged in 
preparing student* for its examination*. Boforo the end of that 
period another professional College became affiliated to the 
Univcnity, which instituted a now degree to recognise the training 
which it provided. 

In addition to tho various Normal Sohoolt whioh it had already 
established, Government founded a Central Training Collcgo in 1881. 
In 1887 it was removed to its present site, and in 1903 it was affiliated 
to tho University U> prepare graduato candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Teaching. 

Tho progrea* of tho University during this phase was also recognis¬ 
ed in another way. In 1889 it was included by tho University of Oxford 
in tho list of Universities, tho degrees of which Oxford recognised, 
nndthegrndnatcsof which it admitted to certain important privileges. 
8 o Tanjab University won it* " hall mark." At the beginning of 
1890 Cambridge extended to it the same recognition and privileges. 

Having passed through a period which Sir Charles Aitchison 
described as a falso start, tho University hod established itself. 
Owing to the prevailing views and conditions, it had begun chiefly 
as an administrative and examining maehino and not, like European 
Universities, as a corporation of schoUrs and students, conscious 
of their united quest after sound learning. But even before the 
end of the first phaso indications of this proper uttitude became plain. 
As early as 1891 tho University had shaken of! the Calcutta incubus. 
In the year 1902-3 a system of joint teaching was attempted by 
Government College and Forman Christian College. In the following 
year, 1903-4, the University roccivcd grants from the Government* 
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of India and tho Panjah for the erection of a suitable Hall and the 
provision of a sports ground. Since its incorporation in 1882 it had 
possessed o name but no local habitation except tho old Senate Hall, 
which it owes to tho munificence of tho Nnwub of Bahawalpur in 1874. 
Its students lurked in comers of Government College and in hired 
houses. It was now, however, on the eve of a second era, as wo hopo 
in this year of Jubilee, that it is upon the evo of a third and far morn 
genorou* ora of true achievement. Its greatest defect was that it 
was a more or less fortuitous concatenation of atoms of higher edu¬ 
cation. It still needs to become an organism. 

Tho second stage of the life of the University, which was ushered 
in by tho Commission of 1902 and the Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
has been n stage of formless achievement. Many good tilings lmvo 
been attained, but they do not mnko a coherent pattern. Wc hopo 
that that will bo essential contribution of tho third stage. 

Tho Indian Universities Aot of 1904 was concerned chiefly with 
administration. It improved tho composition of the Senato and of 
tho Faculties, but it ohanged tho mechanism more thnn tho spirit 
of tho University. It brought oolleges apparently moro under tho 
control of the University by prescribing rules for their affiliation, 
though it did not sufficiently consider tho needs ond functions of the 
controlling body. It gavo Government an opportunity to exorcise 
an almost overwhelming authority in those controlling bodies, parti¬ 
cularly the Senate. But its effect was not so great as might havo 
been expected, because it was too largely mechanical, and this 
University has spent u good dcol of energy in picking its way through 
the Act. But tho Act enabled ono very valuable measure, which, 
when systematically developed, will do endless good by transforming 
this University from a moro affiliating body into n genuine teaching 
corporation. The Act did another very good thing when it enabled 
tho University to build, and all tho building which ensued during 
this last period has been valuable because it has created and deve¬ 
loped its corporate consciousness. It is impossible to regard a body 
which merely regulates, examines, affiliates and gives degrees, as an 
Alma MaUr. Early in this stago the University Hall and Library 
were erected and the Tournament Ground was provided. These 
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form the nucleus, around which, when a Union bailding is added, a 
true University will surely grow. 

The new access of constructive development—which was not mere 
expansion, like the growing tally of Colleges and candidates for ex¬ 
amination-received a fresh stimulus from the Congress of Universities 
of the Empire in 1912. It induced attention to University teaching. 
The first consequence was the invitation of a succession of distinguished 
teachers from other Universities to visit Lahore, review the existing 
teaching of their subjects, advise teachers, colleges and students, 
and suggest plans of development. They included Dr. Smithells, 
Mr. Ramsay Muir, Dr. Compton, Dr. Elton and Dr. Newton, between 
1913 and 1329, and comprehended History, Chemistry, Physics, 
Economics, Mathematics, Arabic and English. If their direct in¬ 
fluence seemed transitory, they have all left effective results in tho 
University. 

Another product of the new zeal was the erection and equip¬ 
ment of modern laboratories, which were placed under the direction 
of highly competent scientist*. Government led the way hero by 
extending the opportunities of the late Col. Stephenson, F.R.S., 
of Government College, who developed the departments of Zoology 
and Botany, which were placed at the service of the University. 
Honours schools in these subjects were established. The University 
developed the system by addins, with Government assistance, an 
admirable department of Chemistry. In all these higher teaching 
and research have been ably promoted. 

Oriental College was similarly developed. Research professor¬ 
ships of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit were established. Honours 
schools in these subjects were initiated and the Panjab University 
Oriental Publication Series was begun, while modern critical 
methods were applied in the new M.A. courses in Oriental studies. 

These advances were paralleled in the rapid expansion of the 
University Library, the establishment therein of a school for the 
training of librarians, and the acquisition of an important collection 
of manuscripts. The growth of the Library within this period has 
been one of the most admirable features of the development of the 
University as a centre of learning. 
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The progress of the University was affected somewhat at this 
point by the publication of the Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission, which had two notablo results in the Panjab. On 
the one hand it resulted in the establishment by Government of a 
number of uew institutions, called Intermediate Colleges, which 
were affiliated to the University. In the form which they assumed 
they have scarcely assisted in the proper development of the Univer¬ 
sity, for they are suspended somewhat uncertainly between the 
schools and the University, without gaining the advantage of a strong 
association with either. Their value is monitory, for they have 
drawn attention to the necessity of considering tho preparatory 
foundation of University education. The other notable fruit of the 
Report is the Academio Council of the University, which was 
created in 1923 and will, when its composition and function have 
been moro thoroughly adjusted, prove ono more valuable instrument 
for the improvement of the University as a corporation for tho ad¬ 
vancement of learning. 

The decado from 1921 to 1930, that is, the period preceding 
the lost three lean years of financial depression and retrenchment, 
has been marked by great and obvious growth. Not only has tho 
admirable University School of Chemistry come into existence, as 
well as the subsidised School of Technical Chemistry at Forman 
Christian College, but also a crop of new and necessary University 
buildings has rapidly appeared. The Law Collcgo and Oriental 
Collego have boon well housed, though the former has become 
utterly inadequate for the crowd of students who have thronged to 
it. Excellent hostels have been erected to accommodate students 
of the Colleges directly conducted by the University. Largely by 
the munificence of thq. late Sir Ganga Ram and the assistance of 
Government, a new professional institution, Hailey College of 
Commerce, has been established and well housed and equipped. 
Go%'ernmcnt also instituted modem Colleges, namely tho Agri¬ 
cultural Collego, Lyallpur, and the Maclagan Engineering College, 
Moghalpura, for technical training and research, and these havo been 
affiliated to the University, which has also established a department 
of Astronomy, with an observatory, under the control of a Reader. 
On another side, it has encouraged the systematic study of the ver- 
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naculor languages of tUo l’tovinco and lias undertaken the com¬ 
pilation of a Panjabi Dictionary. 

The tale of rapid growth must roeortl u vory important step, 
tlmt is, the inauguration of University teaching department* uud tho 
establishment of Professorship* of Mathematic*, Economics, Che¬ 
mistry and History. The tale of these, we hope, has only begun, for 
their increase and organisation am a definite hurbiuger of n new era 
in tho life and value of tho Univeraity. Tho immediate need of 
Professorships ami properly organised department* of Knghsh, 
Physios and Politics, is quite apparent. Tho further oxtemuon of tho 
policy which is plainly implied in thoir creation promise* to provide 
tho great achievement of tho next generation. The problem of 
thoir proper relation to tho governing councils of the University 
and to tho affiliated colleges is oruoiul, and it* wise solutiou will place 
tho University in a far stronger and more awful relation to the lifu 
of tho Provinco, which it must aim U> servo os tho great Universities 
of Brituin servo that country. 

Another important aspoct of tho iveent development of tho Uni¬ 
versity has boon tho attempt to porfcct a system of intcr-collogiuto 
instruction in post-graduate studies, in collaboration, whero they 
exist, with tho University departments, and tho beginning, on tho 
Arts side of tho University, of a system of Honours Schools, corre¬ 
sponding to those of Scicnoc. Tho attempt at a Combined Honours 
School of English, Philosophy, Economics and History, admirable in 
conception, proved premature. A separate Honours School of History 
has been established, and it is hoped that it will be the foro-muncr of 
others, which can enter into balanced combination. The omons in¬ 
dicate an immediate development in tho next phase, of those depart¬ 
ment* of social studies, which lmve been tho great strength of tho 
ancient Universities of England and tho chief source of their civic 
and national influence. 

The recent inception of a department of Physical Training in 
tho University, which is ono of its original advances among tho 
Universities of India, is a further indication of tho growth of its 
organic consciousness and it* sense of civic obligation. It may bo 
impossible to make a cult of physical fitness an object of academic 
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study; but it is certain that the proper direction of the physical well* 
bciug of students is as vital ns that of their social aud intellectual 
training. This measure, with tho foundation of a Union building 
which will mark tho Jubilee, reveals tho growing sense that tho 
University must forgot its artificial origin as n board of inquisitors, 
socking candidates whom it might devour, and become nn orgauic 
intellectual society, which will create social, political and intellectual 
loaders, while at tho *amo time it contributes to tho advancement 
of sound learning. 

It has many problems to solve, amongst which tho most pressing 
is tho rclntion in which tho nucleus ut Lahoro is to be adjusted to 
the ultiliatod institutions, not merely of Lahoro, but also of tho vast 
province of tho l’anjab and adjacent 8Utes, which must receive their 
inspiration from Lahore. Certain it is, however, that tiiut relation 
cun novor booomo really satisfactory until this nuclous becomes a 
highly organio society, which, having acquired a rich intellectual 
and social lifo of its own, shall throw out living tcntnclos to embroco 
in that lifo tho loss richly organised institutions of the mufussnl. 
Tho vastness of its responsibility is indiosted by tho examination 
statistics of tho year 1932, when tho following numbers of candidates 


presented themselves: 

Entrnneo (Matriculntion) .. 20,333 

Intermediate .. 0,176 

B.A. and B.flc, .. 2,781 

M.A. and M.8c. .. 343 


There aro now fifty-throe colleges affiliated to tho University in 
nn area on a radius of about 400 miles from Lahore. 

This problem leads to a melancholy reflection. Tho total general 
endowment fund of tho University scarcely exceeds five lakhs. The 
generosity of benefactors in its early days—among whom the ruling 
Princes occupy a place of conspicuous honour—is now an ancient tale, 
emulated in recent years only by the late Sir Gangs Ram, Govern¬ 
ment has uot been entirely ungenerous, though, since the incorpora¬ 
tion of tho University, it has never regarded its maintenance aud 
development os a matter of great public importance. Indeed, it has 
complicated the task of the University by often merely extending 
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the scope of its responsibility, by increasing tho tally of institutions 
under its regi>, rather Mum by increasing its intellectual and social 
strength. But no worthy University has over been entirely, or oven 
largoly, created and maintained by n Government. All peoples 
have got tho Universities which they deserve. That is surely tho 
lesson of Oxford and Cambridge, which have been heavily endowed 
by the pious generosity of countless private patrons. 

Tho University of the Panjab must deserve this patronage—and 
receive it, if ita Centenary is to fulfil the promise of its Jabiloo. And 
that promise, in tho essentials, is not small; nor is tho achievement, 
especially of the past quarter of a century ; for it haa more to be 
proud of thau those ignorant of its aohievoinonU and past difficulties 
are aware. 


For furthor information concerning the history of Punjab 
University tho reador may be referred to tho following: 

Tho address by Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency at a Special Con¬ 
vocation of tho University, on 12th Janoory, 1933, 
when tho University conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Jaws, konorit eauta. (P. U. Calendar, 
1933-34, pp. D57-5G4). 

Tho Report of the Panjab University Enquiry Committee, 1933. 

A Jubileo History of tho University of tho Paujub (in tho press). 


SOME HISTORICAL OT.EANINGS FROM OLD MISSION 
RECORDS. 

By Ross Wilson. 

(Piptr read on 24/A April, 1933.) 


Some of my hearers will have seen a recent book entitled " A 
Cultural History of Modern Europo " by a German writer, Egon 
Friodoll. This book is not only ono of tho most recent but ono of 
tho most brilliant expositions of a new, or if not now a neglected, type 
of historical writing which goes by tho namo of Cultural History. 
What Friedoll has so brilliantly done for the Europo of tho Inst four 
oonturios, and Coulton of Cambridge for tho Europo of tho Middlo 
Ages, remuins to bo dono for India ; but tho task will demand 
suoh wealth of knowledge, keenness of discernment and warmth of 
sympathy and imagination that it may be a long time ero ono is found 
who will have tho tomority to undorUkc it. Meantime there is scopo 
and need for a host of prospectors in this field—the field, that is, of 
the social and cultural history of India. 

This paper is intended to bo a small venturo in this direction. 
It will attempt to follow n very limited portion of tho courso of ono 
particular stream of cultural influenco—a stream which is only one 
of the many, to bo sure, which have watered the great continent of 
Indian oulture, lmt ono whoso influenco few will be disposed to ques¬ 
tion. I rofor to tho stream of influenco which is known ns Christian 
Missions. This is not, howover, an ambitious attempt to narrate the 
history of Christian Missions in India, but rather to set forth tho 
beginnings of that movement in the I’nnjnb, and to relate it to the 
early history of the province. 

In an obscuro cornor of tho Forman College Library is a book- 
caso filled with n mass of books and papers, printed and in manuscript, 
which comprise tho all too meagre archives of the Paujab Mission 
pf tho American Presbyterian Church, which was the first Protestant 
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Christian Mission to enter tho Pan jab proper. It is a portion of these 
records that luu. afforded tho material for the greater part of this 
paper. There nro. for instance, an old worm-eaten ledger in which 
Mr. Lowrio, the first missionary stationed in Ludhiana kept his 
accounts; a somewhat damaged volume containing a manuscript copy 
of the first annual reports of tho “ Lodiana Mission " ; a type-script 
copy of the memoirs of the Rev. C. B. Newton, son of tho Rev. John 
Newton who, in company with Dr. Charles W. Forman, took up his 
residence in Lahore immediately after the annexation of-tho Panjab 
in 1849; and a couple of rnro volumes of printed reports and memoirs. 

It may be as well to pause for a moraont to take our bearings. 
These records are of course only minor manifestations of a movement 
which reaches back through nineteen centuries of history-n move¬ 
ment which found a tragic and miatakon, though powerful, manifes¬ 
tation in the Crusades of the 12th and 13th Centuries ; a movement 
which had all but spent itaclf in the religious strifo of tho 16th and 
17th Centuries; but which was to experience a powerful ronamsance 
in the late 18th Century. Tho conscience of England had been stirred 
and hor religious life quickcnod by tho evangelical revival of the latter 
part of tho 18th Century generally known ns the Wosloyan movement. 
If this revival in some sense supplied tho motivo for tho reforming 
octivity of a Wilberforco in his crusade against slavery and for tho 
liberal spirit of a Canning and n Grey in England, or an Elphinstono 
and a Bentinek out hero in India, it found oven clearer expression 
in tho veritable swarming of Missionary Societies and Associations. 
In Great Britain alono ns many n:i fourteen, and in tho United States 
ten, such sociotios mndo their appearance between tho year of John 
Wesley’s death in 1791, and 1833, the year with which this sketch 
really begins. 

Suppose we for a moment turn tho time-mnehino backward, till 
wc find ourselves linck in the year 1831, and in tho thriving young 
industrial city of Pittsburgh which memorialises the name of Eng¬ 
land’s first and greatest imperialist, the elder Pitt, 

It was on Monday, the 24th of October, 1831, that the Synod of 
Pittsburgh met in that city to organise tho “ Western Foreign MU- 
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aionnry Society. ” Not roany montlia later three young men, well 
equipped in tho secular and theological education of the day, volun¬ 
teered for foreign service under tho direction of that Society. Tho 
first to leave his home-land was tho Rev. John B. Pinnoy, who 
aailod for Liberia in January, 1833. Returning to tho United States 
in July ho sot out again, in October of tho same year, with three com¬ 
panion*. This quartette of missionaries claim our interest at the 
moment because of thoir subsequent tragic history. After six months 
in Liberia, and within a fortnight, three of the four fell victims to an 
epidemic, and Pinnoy was left to carry on his work alono. 

On tho 30th of May, following tho first depart ure of Pinncy, tho 
remaining two of this trio of voluntocrs, the Rov. John C. Lowrio and 
tho Rov. William Reed with thoir wives wont aboard the ship "Star" 
which lay at anchor in tho Delaware River not for from Philadelphia 
ready to hoist her anils for tho voyngo to Calcutta. Sailing across 
to Madeira, ond thence by way of tho Cape, tho good ship 
" Star " boro those four young adventurer* uneventfully on their way 
toward India—uneventfully, that is, except for a terrific three days' 
galo which threatened to ongulf the ship. At last on tho 11th of 
October tho pilot ship, anchored of! tho Sand Heads of the Hoogly, 
was sighted. Three day* Inter, after passing the stately European 
mansions of Garden Reach and " the East India Company's Botanical 
Gnrdon and Bishop’* Collcgo on tho opposito aide of tho river "— 
to quote Mr. Lowric’s brief account—" wo swept under tho walls of 
Fort William and wore in full view of Government Houso." Tho long 
voyago was safely ovor—but tho same fatality tint wrought havoc 
upon tho group who had gono to Africa soemod to follow this group 
to India. Five weeks after their arrival Mrs. Lowrio, who had loft 
Philadelphia in poor health, passed away, a victim of tuberculosis; 
and during the month of August following, Mr. Rccd who with hiswife 
had rc-cmbarkcd for the United States, succumbed to the samo 
disease. It was n lonely and saddened man, therefore, who on tho 
25th of July, 1831, sot out for Ludhiana, tho farthest nutpoBt of 
British influence in India, which ho and his companions had chosen 
as thoir first field of endeavour—a journey scarcely less perilous 
and extended than tho voyage from Philadelphia had been. 
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But why should Ludhiana have been chosen for this venture ? 
Moro than 20 years boforo this, American missionaries had settled 
in Western India and formed the Marathi Mission; another group 
had begun work in Burma at about the aamo time ; a third group 
had boon labouring in Ceylon since 1822; and a fourth group was 
even then boginning its work in Madura. No one of thoao groups 
was adequate in personnel to the work undertaken. Why should 
not Lowrio throw in his lot with one of these 1 Several groups of 
British missionaries, too, had been moro than cordial in their wclcomo 
and quiok to oftor fields near thoir own. But appreciative os ho was 
of the welcome and help that ho had received, ho turned oagcrly toward 
the frontier. It is instructive to note his own apologia for the 
ohoioe ho had mode. Ho writes, " After carefully weighing the 
information wo had roooivod, Mr. Rood and myself wore olenr in our 
oonviotion that tho north-west provinces presented tho beat field of 
labour for tho oommonoemont of our efforts. They contain,” ho 
oontinues, " a numerous and hardy population, with a hotter oliinnto 
than the lower provinoos, and thoro is ready aoooss to tho lower ranges 
of the Himalaya mountains in case of tho failure of health. They 
wore then, aud thoy ooutinuo to be, in a groat measure, unoccupied 
by tho Missionary institutions of other bodies of Christians. And 
their position oonneota them with other countries in whioh no oflorts 
hnvo yet boon made to introduce tho Christian religion.” lie goes on 
to speak of the 8ikhs ; but it is apparent that ho has, in longer viow, 
tho opportunity for work among tho Afghans and " Cashmorians," as 
he oalls them, as well. Porhaps tho final and determining considera¬ 
tion was this, that “ there was just at that timo a movement to promote 
tho spread of English language and learning in some of tho important 
cities in tho Upper Provinces. English Colleges had been established 
by the Government at Agra and at Delhi and instruction of n similar 
kind was wanted at some other places one of which was Lodinna." 

11 in goal thus chosen, Lowrio set out upon the slow and tedious 
journey to Ludhiana twelve hundred miles inland. There were appa¬ 
rently three commonly accepted methods of travel; he might go by 
palanquin all tho way, changing bearers at stages ten miles npart and 
accomplishing as much as a hundred miles a day ; or he might travel 
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much more leisurely and comfortably with tents; making from ten to 
fifteen miles a day. Lowrio chose a third method, that is, up tho 
Ganges to Cawnporo by boat, and thence five hundred miles overland 
in a palanquin, his outfit being loaded upon heavy carts, each drawn 
by three bullocks, wkioh wont by the quaint old name of "hackeries.” 
One of tho early entries in Lowrio's ledger has a bearing upon this 
journey. It runs as follows: 

" July 2Cth to December 18th [1834] : 

To Cosh Paid. Expenses of J. C. Lowrie, his baggage, 
Mission Property, Insurance, etc.,—from Calcutta to 
Lodiana—ti'a Budgerow, etc., to Cawnporo 399-8; thence 
to Lodiana, Dak 239*12 ; Hackeries 188-8-827-12.” 

A curious feature of this ontry is tho dates at tho beginning— 
for ncoordiug to Lowrio's Journal as contained in his littlo 

book "Two Years in Upper India.” he started on the 28th 

of July and reached Ludhiana on tho 6th of November. The dis¬ 
crepancy of one day nt tho start may bo duo to an incident recorded 
in his Journal. It appears thot ho had, somewhat naively, expected 
to start early on tho morning of tho 26th July. Muoh to hil chagrin 
it required sevoral hours of argumont to got the boatmen started 
and when ovontunlly thoy did start, they were unable to mnko head¬ 
way against adverse winds, so that tho second day's start was mndo 
from n point near tho original starting-point. Tho discrepancy in tho 
data of arrival in Ludhiana is loss oasily aooountcd for, but it is pro¬ 
bably duo to the faot that tho hackeries lodfcn with his luggage did 
not reach thoir destination till some weeks after his own arrival in a 
palanquin. 

Lowric’s Journal covering the period of this journey is replete 
with interesting observation and comment. At Sernmporc ho met 
tho venerable Dr. Marshmnn, missionary, linguist, and builder of 
Serampore College, whose Bon John Clork Marshman gave us 
what is still one of tho moat readable accounts of tho British 
poriod of Indian History. Passing through Chandemagar, the 
Frcnoh settlement above Calcutta, ho observed that tho tri-colour 
was flying and tho guns being fired every half-hour " in com¬ 
memoration,” ho supposed," of tho three days' revolution in 
1830 which gave to Prance her Citison King, Louis Phillipe. At 
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Katwu ho mot the son of Dr. William Carey, the oobler who become 
the greatest missionary, statesman nnd linguist of his time. He passes 
through Jangipur “ the greatest silk station of the East India Com¬ 
pany " where, according to Hamilton whom lie quotes," in 1803 
about three hundred thousand persons were employed.” He finds 
Benares absorbingly interesting if somewhat shocking to his sensi- 
bilities. Ho mentions the Hindu College with its eight or ton pro¬ 
fessors, its two hundred students, nnd its European Superintendent, 
««i„ w hioh aro taught tho various branches of Hindu learning, not 
exoopting astrology, nor tho astronomy of Ptolomy, uor tho geo¬ 
graphy which teaches that the earth is supported by the tortoise 
• ohawkwn,' ami that Mount Meru standing in tho centre of the vast 
plain which forms tho earth's lurfaco supports tho sevon seas." Ho 
is inspired by the majesty of Agra and Delhi which ho says '* aro tho 
richest in memorials of former greatness that I have over seen.” And 
so, at longth, he reaches his immediate goal, tho frontier station 
Ludhiana, which he describes in the following words: 

«* Lodiana is tho most remote of the English stations in India 
on the North West. It is situated on a small nnlln or crook about 
five miles from tho River SuUoj, which forms tho eastern boundary 
of tho Panjnb, and divides tho territories under tho British influence 
from those of IUnjit Singh, tho ruler of the Sikhs on tho other side 
of tho river. The present population of Lodiana is estimated at 
from twenty-thousand to twenty-fivo thousand ; and is on the in¬ 
crease. When the navigation of the Indus is freed from tho present 
restraints, which will most probably he within another year, tho town 
may ho expected to increase considerably; ns it will then become one 
of the marts of trade with countries down tho Indus. It is now n 
plnco of considerable business intercourse withtho countries westward. 
Few towns have so varied a population in people and language. There 
nro two regiments of infantry, and one troop of horse-artillery here, 
commanded of course, by English officers; so that nearly a hundred 
persons uso tho English language. There nro probably two thousand 
five hundred people from Cashmere, who lmvo found refuge here from 
tho famine andoppression which have almost desolated their beautiful 
native valley. There arc about one thousand Afghans, who speak 
Persian chiefly. The higher classes, of whatever nation, in this part 
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of India pride themselves on speaking Persian. Tlio Siklin who both 
on this sido of the Sutlej and on the other, form about one-tenth of tho 
population, speak and write (when they can write at all, which is 
seldom tho ease) the Gurmukbi or Punjabi dialect," 

It was fortunate indeed for John Lowrie and the enterprise he 
had so much at heart that he found such a man as Claude Martin Wado 
in charge of the Ludhiana Agonoy. Prom tho very loginning Lowrio 
was accorded a cordial and friendly reception; and that cordiality 
soon deeponod into friendship. To be sure there were services which 
Lowrio could render Wade. Wade was interested in education—and 
here was ono who could bo of great service if he would. Ho also 
nooded a printing-press -hero again Lowrio might provo useful if so 
inclined. Bntitis clear that tho relation of these two men one toward 
the othor was founded upon something more securo than mere utility. 
Lowrio’a attitude is evident from his words: " I esteemed myself 
highly fortunate in having to consult with a gentleman of such en¬ 
larged and correot viowa, and of aueh goncral seal for the good of tho 
natives, ns wero ovincod by the Political Agent at Lodiana" ; and 
Wade's attitude is no leas clearly manifest from tho steady, whole¬ 
hearted support which ho accorded both Lowrie and his successors. 

Lowrie was now forced by tho necessity of finding a method, or 
methods, for carrying nut his commission. The most obvious method, 
that of preaching or of conversation with the people on religious 
aubjoots, was aa yet closed to him until he could make himself under¬ 
stood in their language. What alternative method was open to him I 
It was at this juncture that. Captain Wade branched the suggestion 
which lie had apparently had in mind even before Lowries arrival. 
But I shall let Lowrie tell his own story: 

'• The English school," he writes some years later, “ had been 
set on foot by Captain Wade, now Colonel Sir C. M. Wndc, tho Political 
Agent, a few months before I reached Lodiana, and had been placed 
under one of his native clerks with the design of transferring it to my 
care when I should arrive. Some fourteen or sixteen native boys 
hod boon in attendance." " With many other men, ” he adds, " it 
might have been impractihle for me to have had any connection with 
the English School at that place, ns I could not consent to tnko tho 
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responsible ohargo of an institution from which our holy religion wab 
to bo utterly excluded. After mature reflection tho school was placed 
fully under my control, and its studies were directed by a settled plan. 
No profession of our object was ostentatiously made, but on the other 
hand no concealment of our views was attempted, nor was there any 
withholding of religious instruction. No alarm was awakened among 
either Hindus, Muasalmans, or Sikhs; and the school after a fair trial 
was considered a successful effort." “ After a fow weeks the number 
[of boys] was increased [from fourteen or fifteen] to about fifty, of 
whom some were tho sons of two or three nativo chiefs, and other 
respeotablo nativo gentlemen; some of thorn were Hindus, others 
Afghans, and others Cnshmcrians, and a fow Sikhs ; speaking amongst 
thorn, tho Hindu! (sic), Hindustani, Ourmukhl, Pashto, Persian and 
Cnshmerinn languages." An old report represents them, " ns having 
their residence in a district Maohing from Patna to Cnshmoro and 
Cahul and as ranking from tho mechanio and trafficker in tho bftSiar, 
to tho first-born of tho rajah who sits high among princes." Lowrio 
odds elsewhere that, " By giving two or three hours a day to tho 
superintendence of tho school, and with tho valuable aid of an Indo- 
British tcaoher, tho progress of the scholars was very creditablo to 
themselves, and gratifying to tlioir gonerous patron, Captain Wade, 
and other European visitors. Several of these youths evinced no 
ordinary degree of capaeity and most of them were of clover abilities." 

It was a formidable fare that was set before these youths, how¬ 
ever clever tlioy may have been ; for it included " English Renders, 
Ooogrnphv, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Universal History, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Evidences of Christianity, Geometry, History 
of England, Chemistry, Political Economy, Surveying, History of 
India, Physical Geography, Mental Philosophy, Logic, Algebra, and 
the Bible, together with written translations and compositions." 
The writer of the report from which this formidable list is taken adds 
somewhat plaintively: " This is the prescribed course, but no class 
lias yet been induced to remain long enough to complete it,” for the 
simple reason that " when a tolerable acquaintance with English is 
attained and tho hand of a ready scribe formed, they leave the school 
to look for employment." 
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This then WM the first school in the Panjab which offered both 
English and a Western course of Rtudy. And it is this school which, 
passing through the vicissitudes of the century, survives to-day as 
the Ewing High School. An equally fitting name for it would be 
the Claudo Martin Wndo High School for it was Wado who establish¬ 
ed the school, and continued his patronngo of it until ha was 
transferred to another fiold of aotivity. 

A second method of work had already suggested itself to Lowrio's 
mind: the establishment of a vornaoular and English Press for tho 
publication of religious aud educational literature. Tho idea had no 
doubt corno to him during his sojourn in Calcutta where Lo came 
into oloso oontaot with one Mr. W. H. Pearce, who was managing tho 
Baptist Mission Press at that timo, " tho most oxtomivo printing 
establishment in India.” It is not unlikely that Captain Wado reiu- 
forced that suggestion for ho was anxious to find soiuoono to publish 
tho " Lodiuuu Akhbar " whioh, it appears, ho established about the 
timo ho opened tho English School. According to tho Second Annual 
Report of tho Lodiaua Mission, tho Lodiaua Akhbar was a Persian 
nowspaper issued in manuscript, and established for tho express 
purposo of oroating a fund which might defray tho expenses of tho 
school. Wado must havo boon a financial wizard as well as a wise 
and eblo administrator : for there is evidence in these old Reports 
that tho " Lodiuna Akhbar ” did for soverul years contribute a 
tidy sum toward tho oxponse of tho school. How this could bo 
without tho boon, or bane, of advertising, I leavo you to ponder. 

Suffico it to say that before tho end of tho second year n Press 
hud been secured and set up; and at Captain Wade's request the 
printing of the Akhbar was undertaken and carried on from 1835 to 
1841, at least. It woa at first edited and published by one Mr. 
Hodges, who was attaohed to the Agenoy os Surveyor, assisted with 
tho teaching in tho school, and, for a timo at least, acted as Post- 
Master for tho Station. In one of tho volumes of manuscript letters 
in tho Punjab Records Office is a letter from tho Rev. John Newton, 
declaring himself to be tho Proprietor and Publisher of this same 
“Lodiana Akhbar. ” It is curious that in Bpito of efforts madoby 
one of my colleagues and myself to secure copies of this first 
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newspaper published in the Panjab, not a single copy of it has come 

to light. 

Another curious thing in this connection is the mention here and 
there, in the Press List of the Panjab Government Records, otm 
.. Vein Akhbar. ” a '* Delhi Gazette," and a •* Lahore Akhbar. On 
one" occasion in a letter dated the 5th September, 1834. Captain 
Wado asks the Agent to the Govornor-Gcnoral to treat the Lahore 
Akhbnrs. whiob aro sent to him periodically, ns confidential, instead 
ol publishing them verbatim, as ho had been doing. Here loo one * 
curiosity i» whetted only to be left un*tisfisd-for not a copy of 
any of these Akhbare has oomo to liund. What worn they f were 
some of them intended to be confidential report. 

news-sheet- I and were the .confidential one. publuhod m English 
and the news-sheet- in Persian i and what is meant by 1 ««iau < 
is it genuino Poreiau or is it Porsiau Urdu 1 

I have been at some pains to indicate the cordial co-operation 
which Lowrio received at Captain Wade's hands. I -night add that 
during the seven year, of its existence. Captain Wado contributed 
somothing over two thousand rupees toward the support of the various 
activities of the Mission. A support no lew cordial and generous was 
accorded by many others of his fellow-countrymen. Among some of 
the most interesting features of these documents under review are the 
pa'-o* devoted to the acknowledgment of donations from various 
sources There are to bo found scores of names from Lord Auckland, 
the Marchioness of Duthousio and Maharajah Rnnjit Singh, down to 
Sergeant Ray and Gunner Easton-tho Lawrences, the Cunninghams, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the llon’blc J. Thompson, Edward Thornton, 
J. C. Marshman, and many another destined to win fame upon the 
Indian scene. But perhaps more interesting oven than these arc the 
throe or four that follow. In the list for 1841 appears the name of 

Madame Venture, and a few years later that of her husband, Kanj.t 
Singh's illustriousgeneral. Their gifts wore not large, but here at least 
illustrates the irony of fate ; for she was to spend the last ten or twelve 
years of her life in great poverty, in Ludhiana. 1 Another item, dated 
August 27,1838. though not in the list of donat ions reads “ By cash 
. fid, OutUX ud Or»y i “ B*rly Advomurtr. in U>c PsDjab," p. 1W. 
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borrowed in the nuuic of the Society’s Treasurer of J. Harlan, 850.” 

A minute olsowhero explains that an American gentleman passing 
through Ludhiana lias offered to loud a sum of mouey sufficient to tide 
• ovor tho deficiency of funds caused by u delayed remittance from the 

United States. This in clearly no other than tho adventurer, Josiuh 
Harlan, an American no doubt, but an egregious braggart, and one 
, who wus scarcely entitled to thu epithet * gontloinnn I nm unable 

by tho way to find any record of that loan having boon repaid, though 
to bo sure, tho records arc incomplete. Harlan seems to luivo disap¬ 
peared from the scene entirely after 1831); it is possible that ho died 
about that time leaving no hoirs to collect the loan. 

Hut most interesting of all arc tho following two items appearing 
in tho lists of 1835 and 1838 respectively: 

“ Presents mode by tho Maharajah Han jit Singh to the Uov. 
J. 0. Lowrio, 2,183-15-5,” and " From tho sale of u horse pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Lowrio by ttanjit Singh, 80.” 

And thoroby hangs a tale, and with this talo my paper must 
come to a conclusion. From tho first days of his stay in Ludhiana, 
Lowrio had conceived a strong dooiro to visit Lahore, and, if possible, 
to soo tho groat king himself. But tho authorities at Ludhiana, 
though entirely friendly were reluctant to authorise such a venture 
lost it givo umbrngo to Kanjit Singh whoso suspicious of his neigh¬ 
bours to tho east of tho Sutlej were rarely quiescent in spite of tho 
show of friendship on both sides. But again lot Lowrio tell his own 
story. " Tho reador will judge then of my surprise and gratifica¬ 
tion at receiving from tho Maharaja an invitation to pay him a visit 
at Lahore. Ho had heard of me and of our English school through his 
Vakil at Ludhiana ; and with his invitation ho mado a proposal that I 
should spent six months of tho year at his capital, to take charge of 
tho education of n number of tho young Sikh noblemen, the sons of 
ohiofs. I should have been delighted to have accepted this pro¬ 
posal, if tho stato of my health would at all hovo justified my living 
on tho plains; it presented a fine prospect of obtaining a standing and 
influence, which would have been invaluable to a missionary.” Jlut 

* ‘ Op. cJi. P- 281 a. 
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meanwhile Lowrie had come under the watchful eye of bin physician 
who had given a tentative opinion that ho must return to his own land 
within the year or anuf! out like two of the companions who had 
accompanied him on the voyage out. “ I was constrained therefore,” 
ho writes, " to decline tho proposal, and as the invitation was con¬ 
nected with it, I much feared that my declining tho one would 
prevent the rcnowal of tho othor, though in acknowledging the 
honour of the invitation I expressed myself os being anxiouB to bo 
permitted to oome and pay my duty to ' tho great king.’ The in¬ 
vitation was repeated and tho visit to Lahore was shortly afterwards 
made." 

Aud then followed six weeks of most absorbing intorest to Lowrie. 
Hotting out from Ludhiana toward the end of January, 1835, with two 
elephant* and a train of sixty men supplied by ltenjit Singh himself, 
ho made his way in nine stages to Lahore. Ho found Amritsar extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting, boing, as ho put it, at onco tho Sikh Athens 
and Jerusalem. Approaching Lnhoro ho is struck by tho extent 
(which inoidontnlly ho exaggerates) and beauty of Shalubugh. Ho 
observes tho numerous " mosques, temples, palaces and tembs- 
seen in every direction and in ovory stago of dilapidation” and ho is 
favourably impressed with tho gonoral appcaranco of tho city itself. 
Ho is finally conducted to " an extensive garden of orange troos, in 
which a Fronoh officer had eroctod a largo summor residence about a 
quarter of a milo from tho city wall. Comfortably installed in this 
palaco ho awaits tho pleasure of tho king. 

Ho had not long to wait, for in the afternoon of the day of his 
arrival, Hur-ud-Din tho seoond of tho famous trio, tho Faqir Brothers, 
arrived. Ho boro a present for the king’s guest and assured him of 
the oxccllont understanding subsisting between tho British and tho 
Sikh kingdom. After a brief and somewhat desultory conversation 
in which ho touched very lightly upon certain religious topics, with 
tho skill of a veteran diplomat ho introduced the subject of an English 
school, which was at tho heart of tho purpose which had led his master 
to extend the invitation. Ho inquired, to quote Lowrio’s narra¬ 
tive, how I, who understood so little of tho uativo language, 
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could teach tho English to natives; how I should act, if different 
pupils wished to learn different branches—who should decide ? Tho 
anawor seemed to give much satisfaction, and suggested another 
question, which I think was tho chief object of tho long interview, 
though ho presented it as if it were a matter of no importance. If a 
Government should establish a school, who should dccido on the 
branches to bo taught 1 ” I answered, “Tho Government, certainly." 
This was " very good, ” ho thought. I took earn to add, howovor, 
that if a Government should establish a sohool it would still bo 
optional with persons proposing to take ohargo of its instruction, to 
do so or not as they might npprovo or disapprove of its plan, to whioh 
ho assented. Tho whole conversation was as abstract as if we had 
boon sitting somowhoro in tho region of tho north star ; but its bearings 
on tho points of interest hero on tho earth, and at Lahore, is sufficiently 
obvious. 

" Faqir Nur-tul-Din is very muoh of a courtier; perhaps I should 
say of an eastern statesman, in his manners—grave, cautious, cool; 
yet abounding in oomplimonts, and apparently vory self-complacent. 
Ho had a fino largo forehead, good oyos, and greyish beard ; ho is 
about fifty years of ago, and dresses plainly." 

On the next day enmo AlU-ud-Din,oldest of tho three Faqir*, ami 
olosost to tho King in counsol, for lie served in the double capacity of 
personal physician and chief minister. He, too, brought a present of 
fruit, spoko of tho good-will that characterised tho relations of tho two 
governments, oskod after Lowrio's health, turned a neat compliment 
or two, and took his leave. Ono or two of his compliments arc too 
good to pass ovor. After some minutes of conversation ho volunteered 
this: " The bud of my heart which was shut up, has been opened by 
tho wind of your conversation." And again on taking leave ho said, 
“ You arc like a treasury of precious jewels, which I am unable to 
obtain," roforring, ns Lowric surmised, to his requiring an interpreter 
in the conversation which had just token place. 

Tho way hod now boon prepared for Mr. Lowric to visit the 
Maharaja himself. Having been received by him with marked favour, 
tho young missionary presented him with the simple gifts that he had 
brought, nnmoly an English Bible, and a Punjabi version of tho 
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Pentateuch. 1 Ranjit Singh then proceeded to cateebiao his guest, 
first upon religious matters and then upon the numorous topics that 
his curiosity prompted: what impression had his meeting with the 
Governor-General at Rupar a few years previously left upon the 
mind of His Exccllcnoy T was Lowrie acquainted with tho military 
and medical Bcicnco 1 was ho married 1 why ho wore crepe on his 
arm t why ho wore spectacles 1 —and then tho inevitable quostion, 

" do you understand horses 1 " 

This was but the first of several audiences which Lowrio enjoyed 

during the month of his sojourn in Lahore. Ou the occasion of tho 
final interview ho was presented with tho usual ' khilut' comprising 
several pieces of silk, cotton goods, articles of jowcllcry, probably a 
carpet, a horse, and somo hundreds of rupees in silvor. When it was 
explained that Mr. Lowrio would of oourso surrender those gifts to tho 
Socioty ho represented, Ranjit Singh insisted that ho should at least 
koop tho horse for his own porsonal use. In this Mr. Lowrio acquies¬ 
ced ; and used it regularly until his final departure from Ludluana 
whereupon it was sold, onriohing tho Mission Treasury by tho largo 
sum of eighty rupees. 

Whon Lowrio reached Ludhiana upon his return from Uhorc, he 
found loiters awaiting him announcing the impending arrival of fivo 
recruits, tho Rov. James Wilson, tho Rev. John Nowton, their wives, 
and a Miss Davis. There was now no reason for furthor delay in 
obeying tho imperative ordors of his physician; and early in tho year 
1830 he embarked upon tho homeward voyage. Tho voyage and tho 
change of climato together enabled Mr. Lowrio not only to recover 
his health but to livo to a ripo old ago. 

And so was begun tho work of tho " Lodiana Mission," which 
is nearing tho completion of its first century of service. In those old 
books and manuscripts are hidden tho accounts of tho journey to 
Lahore of Dr. Forman and Mr. Newton, before tho ink of tho Pro¬ 
clamation of Annexation was fairly dry, and of their early experiences 
in this city. Hero too is tho record of suffering and heroism which 
marked tho year of tho Mutiny. But that is another story. _ 


r-rho writer U Indebted to Dr. 8 . K. I>atU for calling hh attention to tho 
fntlowinff note wHkh appear* in tho aootion - Aaiatio InteUlgenoo ot tho A»lnUo 
Wnj'teMof Waurw*. 1838 (Vol. VIII. Now 80 * 0 . page 34) 1 "At a meeting 
of tho Calcutta Bible AuociaUon on tho Olh Jammy (1832] Arehdoacon Oorrl«(who 
itorfJhal^ldonUhip) announced that Ranjit «,«h had doaired an Sngli* 
Mluionarv to call on him in private, to explain to him the Christian religion, anil 
in&rmlcd In It. that & dreired to bi immediately u.nUhcd with a copy of 
Scripture*." It it doubtlrea in thl. dc«re of Uanjlt Singh, thu« equally 
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About tho your 1823, ono of thoso famous saintly adventurers 
made his appcaranoo on tho Yusofzoi frontier, who lmvo at all times 
managed to boguilo tho credulous and simplo Pathan raco for thoir 
own ends, and have boon tho moans of creating discord, upheaving 
society, and fomenting rebellions, whioh have boon chcckod and 
crushed with tho utmost difficulty. This man was Syed Ahmed Shah 
of Baroilly. At ono period of his lifo ho was tho companion-in-arms 
of tho oolobrutod Amir Khan Pindar!, who was himself u Pathan, 
born in tho valloy of Bunor. 8ycd Ahmad studied Arabio at Delhi 
and thou proooodod to Mocca by way of Caloutto. It was during this 
journoy that his dootrinoa obtainod tho nicondanoy ovor tho minds 
of tho Mahomedans of Bengal, whioh has over since led them to supply 
thoir oolony at 8itt«nu with fresh recruits. It was in 1824 that 
tho adventurer arrived by way of Kandahar and Kabul amongst 
tho Yusafsai tribes of tho Peshawar border, with ubout forty Hindus¬ 
tani followers. * 


8yod Ahmad enmo at a happy momont, for it was just tho timo 
to raiso tho spirits of tho Yusnfiuis and otkor Puthnns (which had been 
lowered by tho crushing dofoat they and tho Peshawar Sardars had 
received from Maharaja Ranjit Singh at tho battlo of Nowahera), 
by religious exhortation. Ho easily gathorod recruits ; and moan- 
wailo his own following had boon swelled to sorno nino hundred by 
malcontents and fanatics from Bengal. • 

In 1827 ho salliod out to lay siogo to Attook, but after a slight 
preliminary success woa utterly defeated by tho Sikhs; and ho then 
flod with a fow companions to Swat, and gradually workod his way 
back thrjugh Bunor to Yusafsai. With full faith in his miraculous 


1 1’anjab Governmcuit Kworde. Pros* Liat VoL XXI. Serial No. 31. 
Ia>UciNo. 07,dated the 1st February. ISW. From tho Secretary to ibo Governnmit. 
Panjab, to tho Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Dcfarlmont. with tho 
Gorern ' 
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powora tho Pathans again assembled round him, and in a two years’ 
caroor of conquest ho gathorod tho whole of Ytu&fzai under his control. 
Unfortunately the holy moil's love of money made his rule so oppres¬ 
sive that tho Pathans rose against him and drovo him across the Indus, 
whore, after a stubborn battlo against tho Sikhs, ho was ovorpoworod 
and slain . 1 

Of his disciples who esoapod with thoir lives, a portion found 
thoir way to 8ittana, on tho Mahaban mountain, somo fifty miles 
abovo Attoclc on tho right bank of tho Indus. Thoro they scttlod 
down to tho dopredation of tho lowor lands and tho kidnapping and 
murder of peaceful tradors on tho highways, reooiving occasional ro- 
oruits and oven subsidies from lower Bengal. 8 

Tho first collision of tho British with thorn occurred in 1863, when 
tho fanatics had shotted an oflonding tribo in hostilities against tho 
formor, boasting loudly of thoir prowosa, but had flod procipitatcly 
boforo two Sikh regiments. Boing then loft alono, thoy roturnod 
to thoir ovil ways and brought upon thomsolvos a second punitive 
expedition under Gonoral Sir Sydnoy Cotton in 1858. 8 Cotton nt- 
tiokod Sittana itsolf, inflioting sovoro loss on tho troublcsomo 
Hinduitanis, who fought doggedly aud well; but it was folt at tho 
timo that tho ponalty oxacted from thorn was insufficient. Two 
neighbouring tribes (Qodun and Utmanzai) hud engaged thomsolvos 
to prevent tho fanatics from re-occupying Sittana ; so tho latter built 
thomsolvos a now villugo at Mulku, somo olovon milos to tho north¬ 
west of thoir old sottlomcut and on tho northern slopo of tho 
Mahaban. 4 

But in 1801 they camo down to a placo iiamod Siri, just over¬ 
hanging thoir old haunt at Sittana, and commenced sending robbers 

• PanjabGovernmentllooorOn. Pnm LMVolxXI. Serial No. SI. Loltor 
No. 07, dated tho 1*1 February, I8»l. From tho Secretary to tho Government, 
Punjab, to tho Secretary to tho Government of India, Foreign Doparlmont, with tho 
Govcrnor-General. 

• IUd. 

• Vide Ootoncl Sir Hoi tor l KUwanloa’a letter No. D ot tho 14tla May, 18S8, to 
tho Secretary to tho Government, Panjab, reporting tho rcull of tho operations of 
tho foreo under Sir Sydnoy Cotton in 1858 against PunjUr anil tho 8itUna fanatics. 
Paujab Covofnmont ltocordi. MSS. Kilo No. 21. 

• Panjab Government Record*. MSS. FiloKo. 21. Letter No. 200/516, dated 
llauua. tho 11 th July, i h«3. From tho Deputy Coinmisstonor, Uaiara. to tho Com- 
miuionor and Superintendent, I'osfaawar Division. 
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into Hazara to carry off Hindu traders. * The offence of the Gaduns 
was that, in contravention of their agreement, they allowed free 
pnssago to the Hindustanis through their territory whon proceeding 
on and returning from their kidnapping and marauding expeditions. • 

In order to bring them to a aonso of their responsibilities, tho 
Utraanzois and Gaduns wore accordingly placed under blockade, and 
on October 2, 1801, they camo in and made thoir submission, and 
consented to ontor into fresh ongagomonta to excludo tho 8yoda and 
Hindustanis. 1 


In the beginning of 1802, it wm roported that tho numbers of tho 
Hindustanis had boon increased, and sovoral robberies having been 
committed by robbers dispatched by 8yod Mubarik Shah (son of 
Syed Akbar Shah, tho King of Swat) into tho Hazara territory, it 


Tho nature of those Outrage.isthus dnortUd by l.lout.-Colonel |< (i Tavlor 
thoCommUslonor of Ilio Peshawar IHvWon, In a dispatch i No. IM. daMth* 11th Hep! 
toinbor IH03 i A trader load, hi* inulca nl ono of our chief towns, and itaru acrom 

oo cases of tho ofleaoo taking on tho 
by nation. ^ On tho road. In aomo lonely 


counUy (though thceo have boon c« 
high-road) to a tillage ho hopoa to r, 



and whon onoo orcr I 


Hyaa/o till hla relations 
or other obstruction 


oountry it haa boon found impossible 

K ico arrangements. Tho actors a 
the actual needs of 


tunsto Is whisked across tho Indus, 

pay Up tho rcnulrad ransom. III. .Isngrt Ilea In tho day dawning, or other "olwt 
oocurrinfl, before tho kidnapping party roach tho Indus. inwlilel/oaiothooncum 
In tho Mispo of a gsggcl Idolater, must bo got rid of. They would lot him go |f t|, oy 
eould alTord It, but his tonguo will needs wag and deaoribc locality and a J 

g^s^isiMda (sad go ho Is fcnookod on the head, Ll thrown Into a 

.. ,? f ,ho . difflonlttoi of exorcising any protcellro measure. against these acts, 
tho Commisdonw observe, in tho saroo dispatch that, •' Prom tho nature oftho 

> to del with Ibcao acta merely by proleotlva 

> bob! men, and actuated by a t hint for money 

... „ , Hfr. sharpened by hostility tons i wbilo It would toko the whale 

el tho llaura force ono day toaearch ono mountain, and at tho end they would bo 
•lulto knocked up and useless. What. then, eould bo hoped from a United body of 
police In a tract of oountry containing a constant succession of snob mountains I 
j'hoao are crimes which nothing but pressure on the head and source of the offence 
can cheek. Tho men who scad out the- brigands, and thorn -ho harbour and giro 
them passage through their lands, must be reached and mado to suffer, andthen, and 
then alone, will the activity of their emissaries bo chocked."—Panjab Government 
Records. M8S. Filo No. 24. 

• l’snjab Government Records. MSS. Mo No. 24. letter No. 127, dsted 
IWwsjr. the Oth July, 1M03. Prom tho Commissioner and Superintendent, 1‘cahs- 
war Division, to tho Secretary to tho Government, I’snjab. 

• Panjab Government Records. MS& Pile No. 24. Letter No. 103, dated 
tho 11thScptonibor, IS03. Prom the Commissioner and Superintendent, l'wbawsr 
Division, to tho Secretary to tho Government, Panjab. 
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was rccommendod by the Panjab authorities that an expedition 
be undertaken against Malkn. 

This recommendation accorded with the opinion of Major James, 
tho Commissioner of Peshawar, then in England, and of the Rt. 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India, who in his dispatch 
No. 18 of April 7, 1802, wrote as follows : "lam disposed to agree 
with tho Commissioner of Peshawar that it will ovontually be neces¬ 
sary to expel tho offondors by foroo of arms and that thoy will bo a 
lasting source of troublo so long as thoy are permitted to remain in tho 
neighbourhood." 

Tho Supremo Govornmont, howovor, wore of opinion at tlmt timo 
that suflioiont cause for undertaking nn expedition had not boon 
shown. 1 

During tho autumn of 1862 and ensuing cold soason, there was a 
considerable immunity from theso kidnapping practices; but again 
in tho Spring of 1863 two murdors wore (committed, which were general¬ 
ly attributed to 8yod Mubarik Shah's mon, and on July 6, 
it was reported that tho Syeds and Hindustanis hod suddenly 
re-occupied Sittana* and had ronowed their old nofarious activity of 
thieving and murder. No attempt to provont their doing so was 
mado by tho Oadun or Utmnnrai tribe, and some of thoir numbers 
actually invited thorn. 

Thsso tribes, boing cnllod upon for thoir roasons for having thus 
broken tho ongagomonts thoy hod ontorod into, only afforded ovasivo 
replies; tho Qaduna laying tho blnrao on tho Utmnnznis, and the 
Utmnnznis on Guduns,' and ns tho Syeds and Hindustanis wore 
Bonding threatening messages to tho Chief of Arab, a feudatory 
protected by tho British Govornmont, military measures were takon 
for maintaining a blookado against the Gadun and Utmanrai tribes, 

• Punjab Government Record*. Press list VoL XXI. Serial No. 31. Letter 
No. 07, dated tho Dt February. 1804. From tho Seerotary to tho Government, 
Panjab, to the Socrctnry to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with tho 

• Panjab Government Reoords. MSS. File No. 24. Sorvioo Momage 
No. 00, dated Peshawar, the 6th July, 1803. From tho Commiaaioncr and Superin¬ 
tendent, Peahawar Divlilon, to tho Secretary to tho Government, Panjab. 

• Panjab Government Records MSS. Kilo No. 24. Loiter No. 200/640, 
dated Haaara, tho 11th July, 1803. From the Deputy Oommiaoionor, Uerara, to tho 
OommUaioaor and Superintendent, Peahawar Dfvtilon. 
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and militia wore entertained for the purpose of protecting the terri¬ 
tory of the Amb Chief. 1 

TIio Sycds and Maulvi Abdulla (tho military leader of the 
Hindustani fauatica) were now acting with their Hindustani followers 
in tho bitterest spirit against the British Government; the leaders 
of tho colony oxpressly declared " thoy were embarked in deter¬ 
mined opposition to tho infidel," and called upon " all good Mnliome- 
dans to quit tho friendship of the unbolioving, and join tho would- 
bo-martyrs of tho faith." A lottor to this effect was sent to tho Chief 
of Amb.* 


On tho night of Soptorabor 3, 1863, Maulvi Abdulla, with his 
Hindustanis, and nccorapnnicd.it was said, by Malik ICsnu ofthoGndun 
tribo, attempted to attack tho camp of tho Guides at Topi. The 
attacking forco had nrrivod within a short distanco of tho camp, 
when thoy camo upon a cavalry patrol of ono duffadar and four 
sowars of tho Guido Corps. Tho duffadar hod boon previously warned 
of tho neighbourhood of a body of mon, and on coming on an advanced 
party ho immediately attookod thorn. Two mon wore out down, and 
tho rest, rushing book on the main body, communicated n panic, 
which onded in a general and disgraceful flight, Tho Hindustanis 
thon orectod a breastwork on tho right bank of tiro Indus, from 
whioh thoy oontinued to annoy tho picquot hold by tho lovica at 
Naogiran.* 

About tho 10th of Soptombor, tho Hassanxai tribo, instigated, 
it was supposed by tho Maulvi of Sittnna, mndo an unprovoked attack 
on the hamlets in tho little Shunglai valloy of tho Black Mountain, 
in which tho most advanced outpost of tho Amb torritory is situated. 
Tho fort was not molested, but somo six or seven homlots wore des¬ 
troyed, and ono man, who resisted, was killed. 4 


‘ Panjab Government Rreorda. MSS. Kilo No. 24. 1MU* No. 2s, dated 
the 10th SoptemW. 1863. From tho Secretary to tho Government. Paoiab, tolhe 
Secretary to tho Gorornmort of ludia, Foreign Departmrot. with tho Governor- 
General. 

• Panjab Government Record*. MSS. Filo No. 24. Demi-official loiter 
dated tho llthSoptomber, 18S3. FromUeut. R. Sanlcman. AaK.tant Coramitaicrw 
to tho Commiaaionor and Superintendent. Prehaw Dlvltfoo. 

• Panjab Government Roeorda. MSS. Filo No. 21. Diary of H. II. Coxe 

Dopnty^Oommlreionor, Ifatara, dated the 10th September, 18M. ' 
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Tho Hwiwii then threatened an attack on Chamberi, and a 
portion of tho Madu Khols crossed tho Indus with tho intention of 
assisting thorn; but tho frontier lino having boon greatly strengthened 
by tho Arab authorities, tho gathering broke up, and tho Mada Khcls 
roorossod tho river. Shortly aftorwards, tho Hassanxais made an 
attack on tho Amb levies on tho Blaok Mountain border, in whioh 
one jemadar and seven men wore killed, and aovoral of the lovios 
wounded. 1 


It was now oonsidorod that the timo had arrived when it bccamo 
absolutely necessary to havo rocourao to military operations,* 
Hitherto tho hostilities and provocations had beonoilorod bydotnohed 
tribes, but now, for tho first timo, tho majority, if not the whole, 
of tho Harare border triboa wore arrayed against tho British Govern¬ 
ment. In tho opinion of Sir Robert Montgomery, tho thon Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho Punjab, it was perhaps pomiblo, though very doubt¬ 
ful, to avert a oampaign by making use of tho feuds and faotions 
of tho difforont triboa to sow disoord in thoir oounoils ; hut this could 
only put off tho day of rookoning a Iittlo furthor. Delay, whioh 
with thoio tribes is little understood, might oncoumgo othor tribes to 
aotion, and a favourable opportunity might thus bo lost for putting 
an ond to tho ohronio frontier irritation which thon oxisted. That 
an oxpodition against thoso tribos would bo forcod on tho British 
Qovornmont sooner or later appoArod inoviublo, and condonation 
without ohostisomont would only bo an induooment for them to re¬ 


peat their ortonoc*.* 

• 1‘anjab Government Uoo«d«. lVt— U.t Vol. XX. Serial No. 2320. T.t«l 
Iho Sth Soidembcr, l«J. From I ho Comtnl«lancr and Superintendent, IVwhnwar 
Dirl'loa, to tho Secretary to the Government, l’anjab. 

• Colonel Taylor, tho CoinraUaionor of tho I’ahawar Divulon, writing to tho 

Secretary to I’snjsb Goremmont, in * dlipatoh No. IM. dated September 11, 1K0J, 
remark* : The Gad un., contrary to exprew. agreement.. which thoy thomielvM 
lu kiioxirtl^r, but try to ovule witli anexcuieof wont of power to fulfil, which ov«r 
I- amnt in tho couiitryknow* to bo falao. have, in dcflanco or imliflcronoo regarding 
oyr .li.plon.urc, permitted. If not encouraged, tho fanatlo colony to return from 
Mxik.to tlirir formcrpo.lt Ion «l Nitlana. l"nici (hi. flagrant contempt of our power 
f 0 . v ,‘. , “^,1 p0n ,hr ": T". m .'" 1 1 0 , 1 “'>/ ,0 “ •»! Influence on tho border, 

but it wdt bo very certain to bo vi.it.,1 upon u. in a tangible form by other iimUnoro 
of open relation ofxjirccmcnU, nrercwion on our border, and gcncrnl contempt of our 

authority, which will forco war on u« raoal probably under le*» ad vnnUgcouii cireum- 

SXSfwtwi'jtSrtt**"* — bo 

, ' ( ^ , .“ n “ onl MSS - Fll ° No. 21. Loiter No. 28. dated the 

loth September, 1883. From the Secretary to tho Government, Panjab. to tho Secre¬ 
tary to I bo Oorornmont of India, Foreign Department, with .’ho Gornnor(S 
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An expedition was accordingly sanctioned by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, the first object of which was effectually to rid the frontier 
of the chronic cause of disturbanco-tho Hindustani fanatics. Their 
mere expulsion from the right bank of the Indus upon their old posts 
at Malka and on the south bank of the Barandu, was not considered 
enough ; nor was it thought advisable that they should find shelter 
in Swat, and make that powerful tribe tho future focus of dis¬ 
turbance on the frontier.* 

Tho Governor-General was of tho opinion that tho " punishment 
of the Gaduns was to be a secondary consideration to tho primary 
ono of crushing effectually tho small, but troublesome, horde of fana¬ 
tics ; and with this purpose in view, the civil officer who accompanies 
tho expedition should make it his object not only to discriminate 
oarofully between thoso tribes who have as yet shown no sign of hos¬ 
tility and those who, through fear of the British approach in force, 
make professions of repentance; but also to hold out to the Utter 
that their sincerity will be measurod by tho assistance they may render 
in capturing dispersed fanatics, and that by no other course can they 
atone for their complicity, and escape retributive measures.”* 

With regard to the plan of operations, Colonel Taylor's pro¬ 
posal was that tho force should march to the head of tho Gadun coun¬ 
try, cither direst from Topi via Bisak, oto., or by following tho route 
of the expedition of 1858 to Mangal Thana aud from there working 
across; and that it should be mot near Sittana by a column advancing 
up tho right bank of the Indus by crossing it at Rorgush. The Lioute- 
nmt-Govcrnor of the Panjnb had suggested generally that the force 
should march in two columns and sweep the country on cither side 
of tho Mahaban range by mounting its heights and thcnco dictating 
terms to the tribes.* 


.. I Government Record.. Prow Lat Vo!. XX. Scri»I No 9352 

No 039, dated lho21th September, 1803. Pro,a the .Wry to 


Ibid. 

Ponjeb Government Record.. 


Prou LUt VcJ. XXI. Seri.) No. 31. L<Uc, 


No. 07. dated the l.t Pebc.ry, lSOt. Prom the Secretary to the Government 
GoTomorGMoSr^ 0,10 W, ° a ° TO,n ' BO " lof ^reign bep.rt.ueot, with the 
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The Supremo Government, however, laid down that “ whilst 
occupying the attention of the fanatics and their allies on the lino 
of tho Indus, in the neighbourhood of Sittana, the aim should bo, 
if thoro bo no serious military objections to this course, to push up 
a strong column to MangalThana and Malkaso as to interpose be¬ 
tween tho fanatics and their lino of retreat towards tho Barandu, 
their posts on which might bo occupied by a separate light column 
or by a detaohraont from the main column. Tho latter would, from 
Mnngal Thnnn and Malka, thon operate, in conjunction with our 
troops on tho Indus lino, against tho fanatics; nod though their 
extirpation may, as anticipated by Colonel Taylor, not bo posaiblo, 
yot their dispersion would, under such circumstances, be on tho linos 
of direction favourable to thoir capture, if tho co-operation of tho well- 
disposed sections of tho tribes could bo elicited." 1 

In a dispatch of tho Secretary to tho Government of India, Mili¬ 
tary Department, to tho Adjutnnt-Ocncml of tho Army, it was added 
that " tho strength and composition of each column, and tho route 
to bo followed, can probably best bo fixed by tho General Officer com¬ 
manding the troops, in consultation with thoCommiasioneraccompany- 
ing tho forco."* 

Accordingly, on September 27, 1803, Colonel A. Wilde, com¬ 
manding the Corps of Guidos, undor whoso directions tho blockade 
against tho Gnduns had been conducted, submitted a memorandum 
through Brigadier-General Sir Novillo B. Chamborlain who had been 
appointed to command tho expeditionary force. In this document 
it was stated that tho expedition of 1868, although successful, had 
not been conclusive ns to its results. Tho Oadun tribo had not felt 
tho power of the British Government; and although tho Hindustanis 
had been turned out of Mangal Thana and driven from Sittana, they 
had retreated on Malka, more from tho pressure put upon them by 
tho Gadun tribe than from tho defeats they had sustained from tho 
British troops. 

i 1‘onlab Government Records. I’m. Lilt Vol. XX. Serial No. 2362. 
Latter So. 639. dated tho 24th September, 1803. From tho Secretary to Government 
of India, Foreign Department, w ith the Govemor-Gctwrnl to tho Secretary to Govern- 

moot. aovornmenl Rwor j, MSS. Mo No. 24. Letter No. 414. dated 

the 26th September. 1863. From tho Secretary to the Government of India, with 
tho Governor-General, Military Department, to tho Adjatant-Gcnoral of the Army. 
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For tho future peace of the border, Wildo said the destruction 
of this colony of priests and fanatics was a necessity, and that they 
must be removed by death or capture from tho hills, and a treaty 
ra vie with the hill tribes not to allow them to reside in their territories. 

He considered that the plan of campaign would have to be to¬ 
tally different in its nature from that pursued in 1858. The force to 
be employed would have to bo a strong one, and it would bo necessary 
to occupy temporarily tho country to tho noith of the Mnhaban; 
the military object in view being to attack tho Hindustanis from tho 
north, and force them to fight with their books to tho plains: 
operating, in fact, on their lino of retreat, instead of, as before, ad¬ 
vancing from tho plains, driving them out of Mangal Thana and 
Sittana, and allowing them a safe retreat and passage into tho 
hills. 1 To effect this, two columns wore to be employed—the 
base of operations of one column being in the Peshawar Valley, and 
that of tho other in Hazara.* 

Tho Peshawar column was to bo assembled at Nawakila and 
Swabi Manairi, with tho avowed object, ns in 1858, of moving on 
Mangal Thana (which would bo naturally expected) j but, when 
ready to march, tho column was to pass through the Ambola defile 
(or more properly, tho Surkhawai Pass) and occupy tho village of 
Kogah, in tho Chamla Valley, thirteen miles by a camel road chiefly 
over British territory, an 1 stated then to be "easy in theoxtremo.” 
Tho next day the force was to march to Chororai, sixteen miles, an 
open plain near tho river Borandu, whon simultaneously with tho 
occupation of Cherorai, tho Hazara column was to drop down tho 
Indus and drive the enemy out of Sittana, occupying that place ; 
the Peshawar Column moving on tho third day to Malka* 

Tho advantages of this plan of operations wore thus reckoned : 
That tho Gadnns, finding their country commanded by tho force in 

1 This proposal, it should bo noted, mat in aorno way tho *ug«*tion made in 
tho Secretary to tho Government of India’s letter No. 030, datod tho2<th September. 
18C3. 

* Pan jab Government Rooonta. MSS. File No. 24. Loiter dated the 27th 
September. 1803. From Colooel A. Wilde, to Brigadier-General Sir Neville J», 
Chamberlain. 

• Ibii. 
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tho CUamla Valley, would koop quiet, anil perhaps assist in capturing 
the defeated Hindustanis. That the operations would bo in an open 
valley containing several fine villages and admitting of tho employ¬ 
ment of oavalry ; whence also flying columns could be sent up the 
Mahaban, tho northern slopes of which are easier than the 
southern. It also aflordod tho alternatives either of withdrawing to 
tho plains through the Ambela Pass, or by sending back tho cavalry 
by that routo and advancing tho rest of tho force oithcr to Mangol 
Thana or SitUina, as might bo found foosiblo. 1 

There remained the question of tho nttitudo of tho neighbouring 
tribes. Tho Chamla Valloy is bounded on tho north by tho Guru 
mountain, six thousand feet high, which with tho district to north of 
it is the homo of tho Bunorwals. No trouble wan anticipated from 
them, for they had no sympathy with tho fanatics and hold different 
religious opinion#. Moreover, they formed part of tho flook of tho 
/bMundof Swat, rather a remarknblo man, who was a kind of pontiff 
of Islam in those quarter# and had denounced tho fanatics oh nctual 
infidels. 


Both tho Bunorwals and the Swatis, who lay to north-west of tho 
fanatios, worn oxpsotod to look with approval on tho coming cam¬ 
paign ; and tho valley of Chamla itaolf bolongod to a mixture of un¬ 
important tribou, somo friendly, some hostile toward# tho British. 
It was considered imprudont to sound any of tho dans as to their 
feelings lost tho plan of campaign should thereby bo rovoalod, which 
was likely enough. It was anticipated by Colonel A. Wilde, that on 
tho wholo tho entire allair should be ondod in three weeks. * 


Tho Governor-General approvod of Colond WiIdo’s sugges¬ 
tions and communicatod it to Sir Hugh Rose, tho Commander- 
in-Chiof. Tho actual plan of operations was not laid before Sir Hugh, 
for it was not finally dotermined upon by tho Lioutcnant-Govornor 


1 ‘anjnb Oovornmont Itcconla. Yrcmt lMt Vol. XXL Serial No. 31. 
Lotte* No. 07. datod tho ltlFoliruary, 1801. Krointbo" ' 
l’anjob, to tho Sccrtary to tho Government oflndU, 

Govornor- Qoneral. 

• Panjab Govommont Rooorda. M 8 S. Pile No. 2 «. Utter datod tho 27th 

Fr0ln tolonf ^ A ‘ 10 H n K | dl«rQei'ral Novillo II. 


i Secretory to tho Govornmont, 
Foreign Department. with tho 
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of tho Panjab until the lost moment ;* but none the less Rose lost 
no time in giving his opinion. 

Ho pointed out, first, the danger of denuding Peshawar and 
other stations of troop3 and transport at tho very moment when, by 
entering the mountains at one point, the British should arouse ox- 
citemont along tho whole line. Next, ho remarked that the proper 
equipment of oven five thousand men (as proposed by the Panjab 
authorities), as regards supplies, ammunition and transport, for so 
difficult and arduous a duty would need far more time than had been 
allowed, and that the poriod allotted for active operations (tlircc weeks) 
was too short. Finally he urged that hasty flying marches through 
tho mountains hod produced no satisfactory results in the past, and 
woro not likely to produce them at present. He therefore advised a 
strict blockade of tho district during tho winter and the dispatch of 
n carefully prepared and equipped expedition in the Spring.* 
This sound common sense was however disregarded. 


* Colonel Wildo’* propoeal waa PcnoeaUf Ri built led to Ihe Lieutenant- 
Governor of tho Panjab by General Chamberlain at Mu nee. It wu dlreuwcd «t n 
meeting convened by Ilia Honour »t which tho following were prevent — 

Sir Robert Montgomery, General Chamberlain, Colonel Taylor, Mr. Forayth and 
Captain Black. 

Tho proposal appeared to bo wound. and Bit Honour dreided lliat CokmcJ 
Taylor ehould at once proceed to tho apot and in communication with Colonel 
[Wilde, carry out tho fulirat cnauirica regarding il. There no time for a reference 
10 Mia Honour who agreed to tho adoption of the route into the Ch.mta Valley, pro- 
vided that after Colonel Taylor’, enquiries both he and tbo Cenor.l continued 
to think It tho bert that could he adopted.— Punjab Government Record.. MSS. Filo 
No. 24. Letter No. IS. datod tho Sth January. I8M. From tho SrereUry to tho 
Government, Panjab. Military Department, to the Secretary to the Government of 
India. Military Department, with the Gorernor-Gcneral. 

• Paajab Government Record., MSS. File No. 24. Letter dated tho 7th 
October, 1x03. From tho Adjutant-General of tho Army to tho Secretary to tho 
GoTemmont of India, Military Department, with the GoTcmor-Gcncral. 


AN EARLY SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLER IN THE PANJAB. 

Bvr H. L. 0. Garrett. 

[ Paper read on 27th March 1933. ] 

Iu the travels of Prince Alexis Soltykoff which rcocntly appeared in 
th eCiviland Military Gazette then is thofollowing passage:—Ludhiana. 
February 19th, 1842. “ A week ago a young English Doctor called 
Jameson, a naturalist and geologist came baok from a trip to Kashmir 
which was abortive from tho outset, for ho had scarcely gone a mile 
or two towards that mysterious valley, escorted by 200 of tho King 
of Lahore’s troops, when 700 cavalry of a hostile faction attacked 
them, killed six of his escort and took away all his baggage (a loss 
amounting to Rs. 4,400 vide infra). He fled and was hotly pursued 
by them. Fortunately ho found a fort where ho was able to take 
refuge, for it was occupied by tho royal troops. He only managed 
to return hero in disguiso and travelling at night at tho risk of being 
captured any moment by tho scoundrels who wore lying in wait for 
him. Such is tho story ho rclatod to me and he is a nice youngster who 
is certainly not lying ; in any caso this is the form in which tho episode 
has been roportod to Government.’’ Prince SoltykofI appears to have 
got hold of some erroneous ideas in making the above statement and 
Dr. Jameson’s own version of tho journey gives n somewhat different 
account. Through the researches of my colleague Dr. K. C. Khanna, 
we have now been able to obtain moro details of Dr. Jameson’s journey, 
which have been unearthed from the records in the India Office. Dr. 
Jamcion published his report in March 1843 under the title of “ The 
Geology, Zoology, etc., of tho Panjab and a part of Afghanistan, by 
William Jameson, M.R.C.S., etc., on deputation to tho Indus.” Though 
his paper covered a variety of subjects, the main object of his 
deputation was to enquire into tho great Indus flood in 1841, 1 
a flood which occurred again, as it may bo remembered, in 1929.* On 


tho first occasion tho general damage aud loss of life was great and 
widespread.* 

«' Guuol by tho blocking of tho oourso of tho river by a UntUlip eauacd by" 
an earthquake. 

• Though on (hi* oKMion Uio obstruction which oauaod tbo dam ago »*• a 
glacier. 

■ While on tho tcoonil, lhauki to careful preparation by tho I’anjab authorities, 
the Ion of life *u imaU. 
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Tho present selection details mainly with a gonoral descrip¬ 
tion of tho Panjab and in particular with visits to various salt 
mines, otc., and also tho possibility of developing the mineral wealth 
and resources of the Panjab. It is interesting to note that Dr. Jame¬ 
son and other British officers quoted in his paper speak of tho future 
of tho Panjab in a way which seems to indicate that its ultimate an¬ 
nexation by the British was regarded ns only a matter of time. Wo 
Bhall como across frequent references to this in tho course of tho 
narrative and one is led to wonder whether Moorcroft’s earlier journey 
in the 20 ’s was not also undertaken for spying out tho laud—although 
his ostensible object was horse buying. 

Dr. Jameson owed his selection for the work to Mr. (Sir) G. It. 
Clerk, then the Govcrnor-Gcnoral's Agent in the I’anjab, who also 
obtained for him permission from Maharajah Slier Siugh to travel in 
his dominions. Before starting he settled ou a route under the advico 
of Col. Garden—then Assistant Quarter-Mastcr-Gcncral. The latter 
had visited tho Punjab in 1837, when the then Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
Sir Henry Fane, had paid a complimentary visit on the occasion of 
the marriage of Kanwar Nau Niluil Singh, aud an excellent map of 
Lahore and its environs drawn by him at the time may bo seen in 
the Punjab Record office. 

Tho author then proceeds: “ On ascertaining tho object in view 
His Highness complied with Mr. Clerk’s request and with his usual 
liberality appointed an Agent and a Guard to attend on me and 
afford mo every assistance and protection.” His stay in the Punjab 
was however destined to be a short one. The muidcr of the Agent 
at Kohat and tho unsettled state of the Ghilzai country caused him 
to be recalled before his mission was accomplished. (This is some¬ 
what at variance with Soltykoff’s statement). 

We now pass to his description of what ho saw in the Paujab. 

" Ranjit Singh extended his conquest across the Indus into tho 
rocky mountainous countries which though he overran them are 
anything but subdued and are ready to a man to rise at tho first 
signal reverse happening to the Sikh arms. A great part of the country 
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only nominally belongs to the Sikhs. ThuB in all the hilly country 
north-west of Sukot, Mandi, etc., a largo portion of the hilly 
country west of the Indus (with tho exception of Peshawar, Dcra 
Ismail Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan whioh ure ruled by Sikh 
Governors), viz., tho country to the north-west of Durabnnd, and 
all tho country south of tho Khyber range comprehending Kohat, 
Kkattack, Kalabagh, oto., the Sikh control is very slight.” Of tho 
Panjab rivers and their uso in tho future development of tho agricultural 
wealth of the province ho speaks with singular prescience. " Tho 
fertilizing ellocts of those riven., protected and encouraged by a mild and 
powerful Government, will somo day render tho Panjob one of tho finest 
oountrics in India. But at tho present moment tho vast plain presents 
nothing but a waste comparatively spooking with cultivation only 
hero and there. Even in tho neighbourhood of tho capital itaolf wo 
meet with oxtonsivo jungles, tho luxurinnco of whoso vogotation shows 
what uso could bo mado of tho soil." Of tho inhabitants ho says : " Of 
all pooplo in India there are probably none so adaptod for tho plough 
as tho Sikhs," but tho population was scanty—" tlioro is nothing which 
strikes tho traveller so much as tho soanty population of tho Punjab 
when compared with tho woll-populntod country includod under tho 
protected States. Proceeding from Lahore to Jelalpur via Kori, 
Meraliwnlah, Alipur, Kumnagar, Mangut, oto., wo pass over vast 
uncultivated tracts, with hero or thoro in tho centre of tho bushy 
jtiuglo a small village with somo rich cultivated fields around it, and 
now and then, breaking up tho monotony of tho flat plain, wo meet 
with hillocks marking the site of towns and villages which aro now 
no more but whoso stroots, houses, oto., have left this momento of 
thoir former oxistenco, or doop ravines, tho haunt of tho wolf or tho 
jackal. Bunds of sand traverse tho country in a north and south 
dirootion which point out tho old bods of rivers and provo that all of 
them liavo boon changed. Thon tho Sutloj whioh formerly ran closo 
to tho town of Ludhiana is now sevon miles to tho northward. 1 
Tho ltavi whioh twonty years ago washed tho walls of the city of 
Lahore runs in a channel three miles to tho northward. The channel 
whioh 10 or 12 years ago ran closo to tho town of llamnaggar is now 


* A» to-<l»y. 
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four miles distant and the same applies to the Jhelum. The changes 
in the Indus are striking too. Where it leaves its mountain channel 
at Kalabagh, kunkur, a compact marl, formed no doubt from the 
deposits of springs that formerly existed, is frequently to be found 
formingbedsinthe clayey soil, either stiff clayor sand and clay mixed 
with each other, in varying proportions. Between Jalalpur and Pind 
Dadan Khan the soil consists of a black rich loam and is probably 
the finest in the Panjab. On the west of tho Indiis the banks on 
the way to Peshawar are dry and barren.” Dr. Jameson then gives 
the following description of the Salt Range 

“ From Jalalpur tho Salt Range oxtends in a north-west by 
west direction to Mari Indus whore it crosses the river and can be 
traced from there onward to the Khyber. 

From it various secondary branches proceed such as one to the 
north which is met with in the neighbourhood of Rohtas (on which 
there is a fort of that name) forming the Tilla Hills mentioned by 
Elphinstone. It extends for a short distance northward and then 
probably makes a bend to the eastward. These branches join the low 
group of hills to tho north-east but more of them cross the Jhelum 
below the town. Crossing above it they run on by Bhimber, Jammu, 
Nurpur and down by the south of Bilaspur, crossing the Jamna at 
Fyzabad and the Ganges at Hardwar. Like all the other secondary 
range 1 of the Himalayas the Salt Range is parallel to the central or 
high range." Of the Jalalpur he writes : "The town is built on 
sandstone conglomerate strata. It has a vory pretty appearance 
the houses being neatly arranged in a neck of the mountain and about 
60 feet up the acclivity. The town dates back to the time of Jahan¬ 
gir , 1 at which time the town was large and populous, the ruins now 
seen about 200 feet above the present site testifying to the accuracy 
of the statement. Jalalpur was destroyed by Ranjit Singh about the 
commencement of his career, it being then principally inhabited by 
Mussilmans. Hindus now form the bulk of the population. On tho 
hill overlooking it are the ruins of tho old fort which appears to have 
been entirely built of boulders from the river." 


• Akbar »c<Ofrfing 10 tho GmoIKW. 
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“ From Jalalpur to the river, which is only half a hot, masses of 
stone of any sire might be carried and the stone found here is equal 
to the finest gypsum alabaster of Europe (it is of this substance that 
the beautiful groups of small white figures and vases imported from 
Italy are made). The plaster of Paris is procured by exposing this 
rock to heat which deprives it of ita water by crystalliration; it 
then falls to tho state of a white powder, whioh has a strong affinity 
for water." 

" Captain Franklin speaking about this rock, as found among 
the Himalayas, says that it is probable that ita chief use in Bengal 
would bo as convertible into plaster of Paris and iu» affording a material 
for oornioes and ornamental work to the banishraont of tho very rudo 
productions of this kind that we have hitherto put up with. There 
is perhapa a suffioiont quantity of it to nnswor any demand likely to 
arise as, when Government House (CaloutU) was lost repaired, it was 
considered desirable to obtain a suffloionoy for tho purpose nbovo 
mentioned, but tho faot of its occurrence within our own mountain 
provinces was not known at that time ; ns it is within 50 or 00 miles 
of water onrriago it might be oxpeotod to pay for its cost of transport.” 

'(*•' Dr. Jameson continues: " In addition to it* valuo in tho arts, 
it forms an excellent manure and could bo applied with great advant¬ 
age to many of tho soils in tho Panjab. 

To tho natives ita uses arc quite unknown , 1 but, when it is appre¬ 
ciated, or nilher when the country falli into the hands of a Government 
which knows its value, wo may venture to foresee, from its ocourring 
in such vast quantities closo to tho bank of river that it could form 
a valuable articlo of exportation to Bombay, etc., and oven now, by 
tho excellent arrangements made with tho Lahore Government by 
Mr. Clerk, it is not liable to duty. To the Bombay Government 
thoreforo the gypsum is well worthy of attention Booing that it might 
bo most advantageously used in the publio buildings. The experi¬ 
ment is well worthy of a trial whether oxccutcd by Government or by 
private means. If by the latter and encouraged it would no doubt 
yield a good return." ___ 

• 8 UU sro (Qaiettoor 180*}, though In modem time* ithfc* tried oxperimon- 
tail; u a clcanaar of aalt-lmpwgnatod toil, but tho coat la prohibitive. 
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“ Proceeding along tho hills in a north by west direction we 
reach tho villago of Rnghanwala distant about 4 kos. 1 The inhabit¬ 
ants arc principally Awans or rather were, seeing that it is almost 
entirely doscr tod, owing to tho rapacity of Rajah Gulab Singh’s soldiery. 
Oa the hill is a fort garrisoned by 200 Jammu troops.” He then pro¬ 
ceed to describe tho salt mines. " A fow miles further north-west 
i» tho village of Rcwal from where the party proceeded to examino 
the salt mines of Tutcneb distant about 4 kos. 2 On tho acclivity is 
the pretty village surrounded by palm treea-the residence of the 
minors—and containing about 200 inhabitants. Tho mines arc 
about two miles further on but beyond this all the water is cither 
salt or braclcish. Tho mines situated up the stream are 45 feet abovo 
tho bod of tho stream and have been opened 20, 30 and 35 years 
respectively. The shafts are about 6 feet in height and 3 in 
breadth, varying in length from 140-180 yards. Before arriving at 
the principal bed of salt we passed several small ones varying from 
3—6 feet in thickness, longest being from 70—200 feet. 

The dress of the minor consists of a small pieoe of dirty white 
cotton cloth wrapped round the body with a similar piece round tho 
head while to protect his skin from tho splinters of rock salt a thick 
pad of black woollen cloth is worn. His tools are few in number 
and of a simple naturo, viz., a large hammer, sharp pointed at one 
and flattened at the other, chisels and hand picks.* With these he 
removes masses varying in weight from 3—4 pukka maunds (240—320 
lbs.), two of which are a camel load. Smaller masses are also removed 
by laden oxen, etc. 

" removing the larger masses accidents, owing to the narrow¬ 
ness of the shafts, frequently occur. To light up tho mines small oil 
lamps are used appended to which arc long hooks in order to fasten 
them to any projecting pieces of rock salt. 

“ The “iner is copnblo of removing 8 pakka maunds per diem 
for which he receives one anna per maund but he supplied himself 
with oil and tools which cost 4 annas. On carrying tho salt out of the 


1 Nor a centre for paving and building *tono. 

• In Sikh tlmoe the salt »u waited at each availablo ipot. after the annexation 

itwu limited. Thi« place U not thorn oa m»p. U ° n 

• From Qtieltcer of 1001 it acuni tho tool* h»ve obiogod little. 
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mine ftu additional 2 annas is given: this however is the work of 
another individual who is oapable of removing 16 maunds per diem. 
The salt w oonvcyod to Find Dadan Khan by camels, bullooka, oto., as 
no salt is allowed to be sold at the minca, and then sold at the rate of 
Re. 1/- per pukka maund. When Maharajah Ranjit Singh held the 
mines in his own hands a rupee was charged for a camel load but prior 
to farming thorn out to the Jammu Raja he hal raised the prioeXo. 
Rs. 2/-.» Now the price of a camel load varies from Rs. 6—8 and 
before reaching Ambala, after paying hire, duty, etc., it costs from 
Rs. 18-20. The salt is sold in the bazar at the rate of from 13-15 


seers a rupee. 

" The mines are guarded by a part of the Rajah’s hill troop, 
and are divided into three divi.ions-that of Find Dadan Khan lmvmg 
a population of 10,000. In the central division thoro is a mud fort 
also garrisoned by a battalion of their troops with some horso artil¬ 
lery. Thoro i. a wido plain near by on which thu .alt was lying in 
great quantities and there were also .cnle. for weighing it prior to 
loading the camels, of which thoro wero about 70-80 present. 

" Furthor to tho we*t was the largest mine Khowra, so called 
from a village of that name. It is four *oi from Find Dadan Khnn 
and tho route is similar to that which load, to tho other mines, up 
the bed of a mountain torrent containing but little water. It* banks 
however were in many places covered with cfflorcsencc of salt much 
resembling lately fallen snow. The village of Khowra is close to the 
mine nnd contains about 250 inhabitants. Hero wo wero met by 
some of Rajah Oulab Singh’s people. The shaft was similar to those 
already described but of much greatar length, being not less than 
300 yards. In sinking it much practical knowledge has been ov.uccd ; 
thusin the gallery we frequently passed bedsof 10—12 feetin thickness. 
These however have been cut through and left untouched, nnd the 
shaft curved on to the great deposit. But how the individual who 
first opened tho mine was led to conclude that a large bed of suit 
existed beyond the smaller one (it being so contrary to the native 


. ram I ion of tho .all mine. being farmed «-uttotheJaram u family 
year, after Dalip Singh attempted litigation in Ht>sh»ad to reorw them. 


•Nots.— The 
U in ter*, ling 
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character to risk capital if a means of repaying himself with interest 
for what he has already laid out is presented, which undoubtedly 
the bods mentioned would have given him) whether by the out-crop¬ 
ping of the salt in another part of the hills from mining operations 
carried out in some other place or from geological reasoning we could 
not ascertain. Noither could we obtain definite information as to the 
timo when the mines were oponed, further than that it was during 
the timo of the Emperors. On entering the mine all the natives took 
off their shoe3 and proceeded barefooted. After wo bad gone down 
the incline! place about 290 yards tbo air became very oppressive. 
To descend into the great cavity we found a similar arrangement of 
steps cut in the solid rock salt, but the sight presented here was truly 
magnificent, far surpassing any geological exhibition that wc had 
ovor witnessed and it well repaid us for our suffocating trip. By the 
innumerable lamps the mine was well lighted up and this light being 
reflected by the beautiful crystalline walls, formed a splendid and 
brilliant hall of about 300 feet in circumference by fifty in height, 
contrasting well with n deep dark abyss to the end of which the eyo 
could not penetrate, formed by an old abandoned shaft which tho 
water had inundated. Adjoining this ore several other shafts in a 
similar state. Tho thickness of the principal bed could not be ascer¬ 
tained as it occupies the whole extent of the miue, but it is upwards 
of several hundred feet. At 8 a.m. the thermometer stood in the 
shade at 45 degrees and in tho mine at 77 degrees but owing to the 
state of the air it appeared to be much more. To the health it is more 
prejudicial. The inhabitants informed me that all of them suffer 
severely, after working for a few years from affections of the chest, 1 
so that tho average period of life with them does not average more 
than from 35—40 years. All presented a most sickly appearance 
similar to that wc observed in individuals living near the marshy 
districts in the Panjab valleys.” Dr. Jameson’s party then ascended 
the pass leading into the Salt ltnnge, which lies 4 hot north-west from 
Pind Dadan Khan. They then descended " to the small but pretty 
village of Chua Sydun Shab. From thence the road to Katas winds 


> Mentioned by other medical men end ■aid to bo doe to tbo oetlonof the j>owdcr- 
*d i»It on tbo mucous raerabrano. 
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along the bank of a small stream whoso water is supplied by a largo 
spring iu tho centre of the town. The inhabitants are mostly fakirs 
and it is so celebrated for its sanctity by tho Hindus as to induce them 
to bring tho bodies of thoir relations hero from as far away as 60 
miles in order to burn them. When wo wore there, several were 
burning and tho ashes of others wore collected in heaps. Tho place 
was a favourite resort of Maharajah Ran jit Singh who built a Baradari 
there; and there was also a building for tho Jammu Rajahs." 

“ The spring at Katas is hot in winter and cold in summer— 
tho tomporaturo of tho air in tho morning being 20 degrees lowor 
than that of tho water. Tho depth is unknown. A man is said by 
tradition to have gono on making a ropo for 12 years without 
fathoming it." 

" On tho barren hills between Katas and Mari Indus tho best 
horses of tho Panjab arc bred but that docs not infer rnuoh ns u very 
good country-bred horso is rarely seen." 

Thoy then traversed a number of streams and nullahs, " all of 
them in gonorsl having sand iu thoir banks containing gold which in 
oxtanslvoly washod evory month—Dooombor and February excepted. 
Similar gold is found on tho banks of tho Indus." 

Of Kalubagh and Mari Indus Dr. Jameson’s remarksOf all 
gcologionl sites in India thoro are probably hope more interesting or 
important than that comprehended under Mari Indus and Kalabogb, 
the former on tho cast and the latter on the west side of tho Indus— 
distant J has from each othor and interesting from tho naturo, 
position, and organic remains which the rocks contain." 

Dr. Jameson had been asked to report on tho possibility of oool 
in this area. Ho was doubtful but " it had been asserted that wore 
the Salt Range oast of tho Indus examined by a geologist thoro is 
ample reason to believe that discoveries of valuo to Government would 
bo tho result. ” However Dr. Jameson maintained that the yield in 
tho Kalabagh area would not be sufficient to mako it a paying pro¬ 
position. Ho added " tho uao of coal as fuel was unknown to tho 
inhabitants but being used by them os a medicine in various diseases, 
it is so much prized os to have led them to believe that a largo sum 
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would be given for it. 2,000 maunds were available at Kalabagh at 
Rs. 4/- a maund." 

Alum Slaie .—Of this Dr. Jameson writes: "Next to salt in econo¬ 
mical value at Kalabagh is the alum slate from which large quanti¬ 
ties of alum are manufactured. There were 14 factories with 10—12 
workmen in each. The alum alotc is brought to the factories on 
donkeys at the rate of one anna per mauud. Tho following is the 
process of manufacture 

"A layer of wood about two foot thick is prepared over which is 
spread a layer of alum slate of about the same thickness which is 
sprinkled with water. These layers arc built up—6 or 7 of them—to 
a height of from 25—30 feet. The whole is then lighted and allowed 
to burn for anything from 12—24 hours. When cooled about 1,000 
maunds are thrown into a tank and mixed with an equal quantity of 
water and left for three days. Then the water—which has become 
a deep red colour—is allowed to flow into another tank—while the 
clay left behind is strained into a large iron boiler and boiled for 3—5 
hours until the quantity is reduced to V t th. This is then mixed with 
two maunds of potash and conducted to another boiler and boiled 
till ready and then poured into reel clay vessels capable of holding 
3 maunds. After crystallizing the vessels arc broken off. 1 The alum 
is not quite pure being red or semi-transparent, owing to the iron it 
contains. It is sold at Rs. 17/4/- the camel load of C maunda (334 lbs.) 
Rs. 2/4/- being taken as duty by the Malik. All the earth near Kala¬ 
bagh is almost blood-red and this, with the strange and beautiful 
spectacle of the salt rocks and the Indus flowing in a deep and clear 
stream through lofty mountains past this extraordinary town, pre¬ 
sented such a scene of wonder as is seldom to be witnessed (Elphin- 
stone).” According to the latter alum has long been manufactured 
at Kalabagh. 

"Nitre is obtained in the vicinity of Kalabagh in the black soil 
about 8 kos to the south of the town.” 


Tho Malik of Kalabagh—Allah Yar Khan—derives his incomo 
amounting to Rs. 10,000 a year almost entirely from the mineral re- 
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source* of the country. The suit trade however is monopolized by 
Unjnh (Sulab Singh who only allows him to sell two boat loads varying 
from 300—700 maunds per mensem ; little salt is exported to the 
north-west as other mines nro situated in that direction. 

The Mandi Soil Mines .—'These mines are similar to those at 
Knlabagh. The marl forms hills wliioh rise up in the form of peaks 
and needles to a height of 300—iOO feet. The needle-shaped for¬ 
mation is produced by the action of the weathor. The crystals of 
salt shine like diamonds. 

The mines of Darang are about 3,900 feet above the sea level. 
In 1839 throe were worked—two closed and ono open to the light of 
day. 

The first visited had been worked for 3 years and was 200 fret 
in depth. It was reached by a laddor a mile long with steps 2 feet 
2 inohes apart and divided into three sections. Wo were conducted 
to the mino by two miner* who carried torches of wood soaked in 
turpentino which burned brilliantly. 

Method of work'!#.—The method was rough, tho only instru¬ 
ment employed bring a largo slodgo hammer. Tho salt embedded in 
the marl is traversed by spouts mode of tho plantain tme which arc 
used in conducting water to any part of tho mine intended to be 
worked. The water gradually wears away n portion of tho salt and 
allow* the miner to get at tho remainder which he breaks up with 
his hammer. This plan is also followed in working tho open mino, 
tho water being brought from a distance of a milo. Tho water 
is not kept but flows away in n winding stream. After working 
for some time in ono place they are obliged to abandon it owing 
to the quantity of water and open up in another place, which 
is easily done owing to tho softness of tho marl. Wo had 
many mines pointed out to us which had been abandoned for 
this reason. This crudo method of saving implements and manual 
labour is unknown in Europe. If tho Austrian method of dissolving 
the salt clay in water—the clay settling and leaving the salt in 
solution—were adopted in Mandi tho salt obtained would be equal 
or superior to the salt obtained from the Panjab mines. 
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Method of removal.— In the first mine 8 women and one boy were 
employed. They carried on each journey two hscha maund* (64 
lbs.) to the godown distant above } mile, and each removes about 
12—14 loads a day. The salt is carried in conical-shaped baskets the 
summit of the cone downwards. 

250 people were employed in the mines, 200 of whom received 
Rs. 4/- per mensem and the remainder from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 16/-. The 
total oost of working the mines was Rs. 2,000/- a month, while the 
income was from Rs. 35,000/- to Rs. 60,000/- a year. The salt is sold 
at 160 lbs. (2 maunds) for a rupee. A Pahari carrying salt to Mandi 
about 12 miles—receives 2 annas per 42 lbs. (26 seers). 

Half the workers arc employed in the mines, the other half export 
the salt to Mandi and Bilaspur. Being inferior in quantity little is 
exported to the plains, though it is occasionally brought down to 
Mubarikpur through Simla. Another salt mine 12 h>s north yields 
only 50 maunds a day us against 400 at Darang. 

Work in cold weather is from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. but they complain 
much of the cold in the morning their only covering being a dirty piece 
of cotton cloth similar to that worn in the Panjab mines. Nearly 
the whole of the inhabitants arc engaged in the mines, only a few 
cultivating the fields. 

The revenue yielded by the Darang mines is small compared 
with that of Pind Dadan Khan and Kalnbagb, nor is there much 
chance of the former being increased owing to the nature of the salt 
and the inaccessibility of the route for beasts of burden. From 
Rajal\ Gulab Singh’s people, for the Rajah monopolizes not only the 
whole of the salt trade but governs the greater part of the hilly country 
west of the Jhclum, we could not get any definite information regard¬ 
ing the actual revenue yielded, but wo believe it is not far short of 
14 lakhs. The time however is not far distant, wo trust when the 
country 'having come under the rule of a liberal and enlightened govern¬ 
ment {which would be a subject of congratulation to the whole agricul¬ 
tural and commercial population) wo shall sec the revenue increased 
ten fold. The salt will not only supply tho whole of West India but 
probably may be exported with advantage from Bombay, etc. 
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/Hum.—“ The alum can be manufactured in any quantitya nd it 
only required encourngcinout and protection to inoreaso the output." 
Dr. Jameson is over-sanguine as according to the Mianwali Gazetteer 
the alum is not of much value commercially owing to the quantity of 
iron it contains. 

" On the value of the gypsum wo have already commented. 
When a change therefore takes place in the government of this 
country wo shall no doubt see the town of Kulabngh raised to ono of the 
most important in tho Pnnjnb." And now a very interesting prophecy. 
•' Even though there is no coal worth working wo shall soon see another 
power in aotion-Elcotrio Magnetism." Such being tho ease we trust 
that thntimportnnt ami vital object to the commerce of Control Asia— 
tho opening of tho river Indus to free trade, obtainod by tho advanoo 
of tho British army in 1838, will bo duly appreciated and recompeuso 
government for tho outlay it causod. A- soon therefore as this power 
is brought into play we may oxpoot to soo the trade of this rivor rivol 
that of its sinter tho Ganges. But in opening up another grand objeot 
has boon obtained—a blow given to barbarism in Central Asia mid 
a way laid open to tho advancement of European Civilization. 1 

Gold Washing.— Between Attook and Kalabagh about 300 indi¬ 
viduals are engaged in washing tho saiul for tho gold it contains 
whioh occurs in small flattened groins. Thoy work in parties of 7 
and 8 and use eight different kinds of implements. 

1. One largo wooden trough for rocoiving sand. 

2. A piko for removing atones. 

3. A shovel. 

4. A sieve—the sand is thrown on it and washed through into 
tho largo trough with water from n wooden scoop. 

5. A wooden scoop—whioh prevents any stones entering tho 
trough. 

6,7 and 8. Vessels for receiving tho sand niter it has been washed. 

• Not*.—S o far u utilising llio Indus for ooinmoroial purposes is concerned a 
Marino Department did come Into cxistonoo in 1801 but mu closed in 18T2 a. it could 
not compete with tho railway. Monograph No. 0 of tho Record Office Publications 
oontains fall doUils of Its history. 

So far as Bloc trio Magnetism is oonoornod, many of us saw tho fulfilment of the 
prophecy on March 10th, IP33, whon tho Viceroy openod tho Shalamar transmitting 
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The sand is then carried to their houses and mixed with & little 
mercury which attracts the gold and by exposing it to heat the mer¬ 
cury is driven oil again and the gold left. The latter is sold at Rs. 10/- 
per tola. A fourth of this, however, is exacted by the Maliks. Tho 
washer seldom realises more than 4 annas a day usuully ubout threo— 
tho gold extracted daily varying from 1-2 mashes to j tola. The gold 
is tho purest yellow gold." 

“ Having examined the country beyond Bhurkeo wo returned to 
Kalabagli to proceed to Peshawar via Shuohordurrah; close to tho 
latter is a high hill named the Onkino salt mino, in tho country of 
Rasul Khan who dorivea a considerable revenue from it." 

At this stage their progress camo to an end as they were attacked 
and plundered at Kohat by tho Afridis as mentioned earlier. In the 
meantimo at Mr. Clerk's request Maharajah 8hor Singh sent an escort 
of horse to protect them and their reception in tho l'anjab was every¬ 
where friendly. Captain Maokcaon tho Assistant Political Officer, 
managed to aeouro them protection from tho Kohat Chiefs through 
tho good offices of General AviUbilo, then Governor of Peshawar, 
and they wore received by tho General at tho latter place. 

Thoy then rotumod, via Hasan Abdal, to Pindi and thence, vfa 
Mianwali and Rohtos, to Jhelum without further incident, 

Tho plundering of tho Afridis hnd howover caused a very heavy 
loss to Dr. Jamcaon—Including most of his clothes, tents and books 
and transport animuls and amounting to a total of Its. 4,400/-. 




FOUR FREE-LANCE FAMILIES. 

By H. Bullock. 

In tins articlo I will try to bring together a number of genealogi¬ 
cal particulars regarding various families of European and Eurasian 
military adventurers in India. The importance of those particulars, 
the majority of which havo not previously beon collated, lies in tho 
fact that a numbor of tho more prominent adventurers were closely 
connected by ties of blood or of marriage. Such connexions must 
have sometimes lmd nn influence on historical ovonts. 

THE DKRRIDON FAMILY. 

I will begin with tho family of Dorridon. Tho first of this name 
of whom anything is known was ono Louis Dorridon, who may havo 
oomo from Pondichorry nud, cortainly, was dead before December 
1782. 1 From statements to tho effect that his grand-ohildron 
by Perron wore " Indians " or Eurasians,* it seems reasonably 
certain that ho had an Indian wife. I havo traced four of his child- 


(1) Anno, who married Colonol John William Hessiug of 

Soindiu’s sorvico (of whom more later). 8ho died at 
Digah, near Dinapur, on 21st October 1820, leaving 
issue.* 

(2) Paaqualo, who married at Agra, on 20th September 1791, 

Captain Vitulis Duprat, of Scindia's service.* 


VC ’T. Hwtert Bsstwlck Compton's Ku.opotn Mititon, Adwlirtn in 
London. 1802, p. 3*0 : *' Two copper oolourcd ohlldrtn. tho offspring of »u 
E mother" iiad compare the portraits of these children given by M.rtlnosu, 

° P ' V'soo article " Tho Hessings, KIHahdart of Agrs," In tho Calcutta fllBleman, 

described m '* dsoghter of tho widow of tho late Dorklon ” (Wo). For Duprst, «eo 
Compton, op. ed, p.351. 
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(3) Madeleine, born at Bharatpur (Bhurtporc) in 1767 or 

1708 ; married at Delhi, on 16th December 1782, Pierre 
Cuillier Perron, subsequently General and Commander- 
in-Chiof of Scindia’s forcca (of whom more later); and 
died at Chinsura on 23rd August 1804, aged 36, leaving 
issue. 1 

(4) Louis Derridon, born in 1709 or 1770 ; Major in Scindia’a 

servioe, married Ellen, daughter of Colonel E. Pcdron, 
of Soindia's service (she was bom at Entree, Gwalior, 
23rd March 1777 ; and died at Agra, 25th September 
1805, aged 88 yearn, fl months and 3 days); he died at 
Koil (Aligarh), 6th April 1845, aged 76.* 


The last-mentioned, Major Louis Derridon, had at least twelvo 
children, of whom I have traced the following:— 

(1) Thomas, died at Agra, 29th January 1804, aged 10 

months, 15 days.* 

(2) Ann, diod at Agra, 28th July 1809, aged 9 months and 9 

days. 4 

(3) Mary (hisolovonth child), diod at Agra, 17th October 1813, 

aged 4 days. 4 

(4) John, died at Agra, 17th July 1817, aged 1 year and 6 

months. 4 


(5) Madeleine, born in 1807-8; monied at Koil, " in the 
spring of 1836," as his second wife, Kichord Roche 
8turt, B.0.8. 1 son of Thomas Lennox Napier 
Sturt, B.C.8., 4 by his wife Janette, daughter of 


» 8eo Martlncau, op. etl.. pp. 811-3 ; and ti-gol, I'aUa.d Prm I, Vd. XUV, 

.... 

Kor Pcdroniw II . P- * P. Vol. XL1II. pp. 34-8. For Elton Derridon, m - bruin- 
Tomb-o-d Mo-ont't- «« Me l/’nifW Protirett, by K. A. H. Blunt, AEahaUd, 1911, 

\'° t ,0 ®j onl> Xo. 147. 

• Ibid., So. 181. 

• Ibid., So. IS4. 

> SSlLSi, SUt April IBIS. Burko 1 . 11th edition (IBM) do- 

001 B., and Burk.’. « do-ial Q„t ry. Made- 

i-i-p Twtidon waa thiia lUter-ln-Uw of Chari®. Sturt (1796—1800), Iha Auatrallan 
SSmTwS a “nSn of two Viceroy, of India. Lord. Norlhbrcoi and Harding* 
ForbJradreoturcaIn 1887 uo Pcu^orK a-d Pu by U.-Col. K. R.Coaena and 

C. W. WaUaco (LuoknOw 1933), yaw.™. 
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Andrew Wilson, M.D. She died at Agra, 19th August 
1859, aged 51 years, leaving issue. 1 

(0) Alexander, killed byrcbols at Knla Mahal, Agra, 6th July 
1857, together with his wife, son and daughter: a 
third child (son) escaped. 1 * 

(7) George, alive in 1823.“' 

The following would appear to have boon either children or, more 
probably, grandchildren of Major Louis Derridon 

(8) William A. Derridon, died at Agra, 25th July 1878, aged 

56 years.* 

(9) Miss Anno Derridon, died at Agra, 9th April 1877, aged 

79 years.* 

(10) 0. 8. W. Derridon, diod at Agra, 6th September 1905, 
aged 66 years. 4 

According to various authorities the Dorridons aro now oxtinct 
in tho male lino. This is corroborated by statements made to mo hy 
representatives of former freo lanco families at Agra. 

An apparent momber of tho family whom I havo been unablo to 
placo is " Esperanto Doridon," 4 who diod at Agra, 7th Mny 1801; 
and is buried noxt to tho four infant ohildron of Qoncral Porron. She 
may havo boon a sister of Mmc. Perron. 

THE MESSING FAMILY. 


Wo will now pass to tho Hearings. The first momber of this 
family with whom wo aro conccrnod was Colonel John William 
Hessing, born at Utreoht, Holland, on 5th November 1739 ; who after 
a varied career (related at length in his epitaph) • became a Colonel 
in Scindin’s service ; and diod at Agra, 21st July 1803, aged 63, being 


7S8: StoU'tna*, 


U OsloutU. 1M9 00, pp. 700. 

• Blunt, op. at.. No. 261. 

• Ibid., Nos. 172 snd 174. 

• ']>m\ No.' 146 Slat*****. 2Ut April 1912: Compton, op. at., pp. 304-6. 
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then Commandant of the Fort and City of Agra. As already noted, 
ho married Anno D:rridon, by whom ho had issue :— 

(1) George William Hessing, bom 1781/2 ; Colonel in Sdndia's 

service ; died at Garden Reach, Calcutta, 6th January 
1826, aged 44 ; buried at Barrackporo. 1 Married twice 
and loft issue, of whom more later. 

(2) Thomas William Hessing, diod at Digah, near Dinapur, 

without issue, about 1823.* Note: Amelin Hessing, 
widow of Thomas Hessing, " up-country trader,” who 
died at Calcutta, 1832, agod SO, was probably his 
widow. 8 

(3) Madoloine, married Colonel Robort Sutherland of 8cindin’a 

aorvico (of whom moro lator), by whom she had issue. 


QKORQK HBaSING’S CHILDREN. 


Colonel George William Hewing appears to have ken twice 
married* Tho namo of his first wifo has not boon traced: by 
hor ho appears to havo had the following child 

(1) R. W. Hessing, dies! at Chinsura, 27th July 1800, aged 
3 yoars 8 months and 21 days.* 

His second wifo, Anno-, survived him and died at Barrack- 

pore, 31st August 1831, agod 38.* Tho first threo of the following 
ohildron woro undoubtedly by her: others may havo been by tho 
first wifo 


(2) John Augustus Ilcssing, born at Bharatpur (Bhurtporo) 
"on or about" 11th October 1803; ward of Lt.-Col. 
Hugh Sutherland; educated at Royal Academy, 
Inverness; rejected for an E. I. Company’s military 
oadetship, 15th Dcccmbor 1819, owing to his being of 


Comply, op. c«. pp. 3S3«. 
:ribtxl b/ Mr. Jwlloo 


1 Htvol Oi‘l*0'y> 18ISedn., p. 12J i 

■ jfifit. Ut Dinspur lu. \Jn Ir.nKclboJ by Mr. Joslioo ol .he Hl*b 

Coarl, Pstn* : and sill I understand appear in tbo revised list of M. I. in Bihar nr,I 
Oriaa* which that gentleman I. editing- 
ns, 2T.I April 1912. 
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mixed blood married at Calcutta, 1826, Jan®, 
daughter of Edward Brightman, a well-known mer¬ 
chant ;* by whom he had issue. 

(3) Georgo William Hewing, Ensign H. M. 41st Foot, died or 

was killed in action in First Afghan War, 18-11/2. 
Married M. Bohan : d. i. p.* • 

(4) William Walter Georgo Heating, died unmarried. 4 
(B) (?) Thomas Augustus Hewing. 4 

(6) (?) Miss Jane Harriet Heating, head tcaoher, Cnlouttn 

Central 8chool, died at Calcutta, 1840, aged 40* 

(7) Madeleine, married at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 

1832, Colonel John Geddes, late H. M. 27th Foot. ’ 


SOME HE8SING WILLS. 


Copies of the wills of Colonel G. W. Hotting (dated 22nd Decem¬ 
ber 1823 : proved Calcutta, 11th January 1826) and of his (? second) 
wife Anno (dated 6th August 1831: proved Cnlouttn, 19th August 
1831: she style, herself Anna therein) are at the India Office. 

Ho mentions thro® of his children in his will: John Augustus, 
his oldest son (to whom ho loft lands, tenements, Ac., and whom ho 
appointed one of hia.executors); William Walter George, his son j and 
his youngest son who had not boon baptised at the date of the will. 
Other persons who received legacies arc Magdolina Hcssing (presum¬ 
ably his grand-daughter, daughter of John Augustus); his friend 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Sutherland; his sister-in-law Louisa Finglass, widow ; 
his friend George Dsrridon, son of Major Derridon ; his friend William 
Sutherland, " now residing with mo”;* his nephew John 
William Suthorland ; and his wife, who was appointed guardian of 
his children. 


i Major V. C. P. Hodaon has kindly famUh*l this information from tho 0»J«t 
Papors at the India °ffloe. 

• Kam^S-fwC.Hrminglon a tablet In tho Afghan M^on.l Churoh. 

rvi.vi WrrffftJ LI,I <A tombtand MownunU . "• Bomba!/. ...... Bfmhay. 1012. 

Xo Ml Ho appears correctly in tho Army LUU January 1M0. u G. W. Hewing. 

• Mart'.nmu. op. cil., Table V 


Ibid., 8b*lZh», iltt April 1012. 
• Blalumaix. 2Ut April 1012. 

> Ibid., Martluoao, op. cil. Tablo V 


• A ^phcW R^tsodHugh Sutherland ;' see note 3 on p. 20. yoW. 
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Tho other executor* wore John William and William Sutherland, 
and “ray friend James Caldor, Esquire” of the firm of Messrs. 
Mackintosh k Co. of Calcutta, Agent*. Testator describes himself 
ns of Dignh near Patna in Bihar, “at present residing at Garden 
Reach near Calcutta.” 

By Mrs. Anna Hessing’s will she loft her property in trust to 
James Gordon of Calcutta, Esq., a member of tho firm of Messrs. 
Mackintosh k Co. of tho samo place, Agont*; and Peter Turnbull of 
Calcutta, gontloman, an assistant in tho Custom House/ for tho 
benefit of John Augustus Hessing, her oldest son, and her two 
minor sons, William Oeorgo and George. The joint trustee* were 
appointed oxooutor* also. 

Tho only other Honing will, of whioh I have traood a copy at tho 
India Office, is that of Mrs. Anna Hearing (sonior), widow of Col. J. W. 
Hoasing. It U dated 20th Octobor 1820, and was proved at Calcutta 
on 30th January 1821. 8ho describes herself as " of Decgnh in Behsr 
near Bongal,” awl loaves all her property to her three children, 
Magdalono Sutherland, Goorgo William Hessing, and Thomas William 
Messing ; tho last two being appointed cxeontor*. 

J. A. HKSSINO'S DESCENDANTS. 


John Augustus Hewing, mentioned above, hnd a daughter 
Mvleloinc, who married Captain (afterwards Colonel) John Godde* 
(nopltow of Colonol John Geddas, mentioned above).* She died 
in 1870, leaving issuo 

(1) Lt.-Col. Gordon Godde*, R.A.* 

(2) Lt.-Col. George Hessing Oeddea, C.B., O.B.K., R.A. 

(retired 1019), l»orn 18th November 1801; died Coker, 
Somerset, 21st Febuary 1033.* 

(3) Lt.-Col. Augustus Geddcs, The Buffs, killed in action at 

Ypres, April 1916.® 


* This must bo Captain P. Turnbull, formerly an In Kcio,l|.‘. aerrfce. 

who wm Using In tho Bcnsnl Preoldonoy ond rooolving n pension of R«. 150 raonlhlv 
from the Qoronimont of rndla. till 1810 or later. mommy 

Mortiiteau. op. Tablo V r 5Wrrwas. 2ltl April 191*. 


* Martinoau. op. til.. T.blo V. 

* Ibid .: Wko'M WKc, 1020: half-yearly Army T.ul., 

* Martlncau, op. til.. Tablo V. 
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(4) Edith Gcddes, nnm. 1 

(B) Beatrice Geddes, married J. Copeland.* 

THE SUTHERLANDS. 


I will now pasa to the Sutherlands. There wore two brother* 
in 8cindia’a sorvioe:— 

(1) Hugh Sutherland, born 1765 ; Lieut. H. M., 73rd High¬ 

landers, 24th September 1787 ; Captain in some Regi¬ 
ment-; subsequently Liout.-Col. in Scindia’s service; 

marriod Ann-; died Stockwol! Green, Surrey, 2Btk 

January 1835, aged 69. 1 His only child, Gcorgiana 
Madolina, marriod at Brixtou Church, 18th February 
1836, William Sponccr, Bar-at-Law of tho Inner 
Temple. 4 

(2) Robert Sutherland, born 1768 at Tain, Rosa-shire ; ensign 

H. M. 73rd Foot; casbiorod; bccamo Colonel in 8oindia'a 
service; married Madeloino, daughter of Colonel 
John William Hessing; died at Muttra, 20th July 
1804, ngod 30.‘ Ho hod threo child ron 
(la) 0. P. Sutherland, died Hindia, 14th Octobor 1801, 
aged 3 yoars. 4 


• MwttnMa, op. eil., TAblo V. 

• IM. 


• It 'l. eurlou. th.t none of the book* on tho mllH.ry shoald men- 

imOlo-ltr) niri.tl Jnfhif nepho- Alexander Mucks? of Stockhi. nicco Helen 

^thSSSfVtoJ^o !«• i snd«.»?proved 13th Juno IMS. Tho to.totor men- 
S I^ftoi rroperty of hi. on Lake Cotton , Co. teMsstsr^ Ono of tho executor. 
wiv« John WftlUm Sutherland “ of n.rloy St.. Wcatmiiutor. 

i l-.nuil K R. Vol XIX. p.232. Thi. rc/eronoo with levcrnl other* 

, uln ato ^ f U rnl^ h, Jfaloc V. C. P. Hodaon. Sco also A*Uic A-n.ol 
O *.,,' fgoo, Chronicle, p. /o: "7«h Foot, Lfcwt. St. MoDwnell M-rrsy to bo 
Sonant by puJehMO. .too H. Sutherland. -ho retire., 16th August 

17*7- .. „ 




dmiroa to bo burled to hU own garden. -hlch -a. dwio. 
• Blunt, op. tit., No. 307, 
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(2a) John William Sutherland, born 1708married 1827, 
Mary James (she died 1891); died at Coombe, Croy¬ 
don, 14th August 1871.1 Father of Charles 
Leslie Sutherland, C.I.B. (1839-1911), and of 
Stewart Sutherland (died 1910). J. P. A D. L. for 
Co. Surrey. 

(3a) Isabella. 


PRRRON. 


As has been stated above, Pierre Cuillier, better known by his 
nom-d+gum* of Perron, married Madeleine Derridon at Delhi on 
lflth December 1782. By her he had twelve children, of whom ten had 
died m India before March 1803.* Four of them lie in tho Padres 
Santos cemetery at Agra, with an epitaph dated 1793.* Tho 
graves of the remainder are unknown. I have traced the baptism 
of one only of these children, a son who was christened at Agra on 
7th October 1787. 4 Tho two survivors were:— 

(1) Madoleino-Barbo Perron, born 1802; married 1817, 
Chnrles-Alfrcd, Oomto doMontesquiou-Fexcniac (1794— 
1847). 8ho died 1809, leaving issue (of whom more 
later). 


(2) Joseph Francois-RfinO Perron, born 1804 ; married 1842, 
Caroline Oudinot do Reggio (she died 1890). He died 
without issue, 1809. 


Perron married again in Franco in 1807 ; of his second wife and 
his children by her full details nro given by M. Martineau. Ho died 
at his Chateau do Fresno (Loir-et-Clicr), on 21st May 1834. It was thus 
through his eldost surviving daughter only, Madeloino-Barbo, that tho 
Derridon lino was continued. M. Martineau gives an elaborate table 
of her descendants, from which wo may extract tho following. She 
hodjnx son s and th roe daughters, of whom only one son and tho two 

* Mirtinoau. no. n< . n <U 


* M»rtlno«u. op. dl.. p 
P. * P.. Vol. XLI, 


d. P 4> r., vol. XLI, p. op. c 

In tho rcgUtor. mentioned in nolo 4. p. U. 


04. 

149: Blunt, op. dl.. No. 130. 
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daiiohtcra bad issue. These last three were 

(l) Zilia de Montesquiou (1818-1899), married 1839, Franco.* 
Comte de Ccssao (1812-1886), by whom she had issue 
(besides other children who died without issue): 1-ouiho 
de Ccssao (1812-1914). who married in 1868 ltoger 
Sauvago de Brantes (1834-1876). Tho latter pair have 
issue—one aon (G6n6ral do divUion Paul, Marqma 
do Brantcs) and one daughter, Franco,ac do Brant*. 
l,om 1866, married 1891 , Abel Comte Armnnd; both 
those arc still living and have issue. 

(2) Cdcilo de Montesquiou (1823-1880). earned IMl. C^an 
Comte do Ccssao (1819-1886); by whom she had ssuc 
one son (who died without issue) undone daughter, 
Alice (1846-1920). who married 1870 Oscar Comte do 
Ucinach (1846-1922). Thcso latter had three children 
of whom tho eldest, Pierre Comte do Rcinaeh-Cossao, 
is married and has issue. 

,3) Arsicu de Montesquiou (1826-1883) 1861, 

CAcilo do Charette do Boisfoucauld. They had one 
daughter Jean (1862-1912) who married (1) in 1874, 
Camillo Foresticr do Forestier (by whom -he had a 
daughter whoso descendants survive); and (2) m 
1881, Mon Comto do la Ruollo (1839-1906), by whom 
aho had a son who is married and has children. 


CONCLUSION. 

It will thus be seen that the following officers in ScindiaV scYvicc 

wore connected by marriage. . , 

1. General P. C. Perron (Commander-in-Uuel). 

2. Colonel J. W. Hearing. 

3. Colonol 0. W. Hcssing. 

4. Colonel It. Sutherland (Brigadier). 

6. Lt-CoL II. Sutherland. 

6. Colonol V. Duprat (Brigadier). 

7. Colonel E. Pedron (Brigadier). 

8. Major L. Dorridon. 
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Indeed, there wore probably other connexions amongst the military 
adventurers ; for example, Col. Q. W. Housing in his will speaks of his 
sis tar-in-law Louisa Fingloas (sic), widow ; and she must surely havo 
been connected with the celebrated Colonel Michael Finglasa of the 
Nizam’s service. 1 

Though the Derridon family is extinct in the male lino, it will bo 
seen that in the female line it is ^presented by families of repute in 
France and England. 


1 Urd«r*ua 17lli July 1 W»0, .god 30. Boo Compton, op.oft, p. 3*0. 





'fUB MULTAN OUTBREAK O? APRIL 1848. 

By K. C. Khanwa. 

[Paper real on 30th October 1933.) • 

The outbreak at MulUn, which led to the Second Sikh War and 
ooniMUOatly the annexation ol the Panjab. forma an important cvoi 
in British Indian hUtory and ha. al way. claimed considerable atfcntion. 
la the rooently published monograph on the Trial o " jj 

Mr. S. R. Kohli ha attempted to re-examine the circu ,* 
tW , outbreak. 1 Hi. account, though true in the mam. is not 
tivo In that portion of the introduction to the monograph, wh 

l 0 record, m Lon Ion.^ ^ thU Btliolo X only wish to 

T 8 "ho(oro the reader an important document concerning the out- 

>.i - °»*. i—. - - *■* 

unfortunately. Mr. Kohli had no access. 

It i. an account rendered by Jamadar Ream Singh who was 
, T Mr Van. Agnew. Ho accompanied hi« maatcr through 

SSiSssaMiarE 

’ 8 . .i. , .lAtinn Pit Ibrahim Khan at once forwarded it to 

Ztz: Horn, a.vomment, which did noh I* it pa» —M 
The historical importance of this document cannot be exaggerated. 
u u the account of an eye-witness reported within two day. of the 
rt _ij i >Q ;dj 0 to Buggeat that tho Jamadar was in 
occurrence. coloured account of tho outbreak, 

Pu Uhf: Kh.. i» a,,- .**> «**»». 

—U ^ Tn\hU Scioto Mr. SIU Ka. KcUr.“TboTHJ.f W— 
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tho Jamodar’s statement. Tho dooumont speaks for itself and a 
critical study of it belies such a suggestion. Tho account is im¬ 
partial and contains evidence both for and against Mul Raj. Alto- 
gothor, it supplies an abundnneo of detail, and makes tho picture 
vivkl, clear and, in some respects, different for us. 

An article of this nature precludes my giving a detailed narra¬ 
tive of the outbreak. My purpose is to omphasiso and discuss somo 
of tho more salient points in the Jamadar’s statement, to clieok Ida 
inaoouraoios if any and to show in what respects his account is 
different from that of tho monograph. To begin with, Mr. Kohli tells 
us on pago 0 that tho three officers prooooded from Lahore to 
Multan by tho rivor Ravi. This is inoorroot. Tho two British 
offioors proceeded by river, whilo Sardnr Kahn Singh, tho govomor- 
designate, with tho troops, went by land. Kcsra Singh’s account 
on this point is voriflod by what wo reud elsowhoro, in Leo Warner’s 
Lifoof Lord Dalhouaie and in tho rooords. In foot, tho Homo Govern* 
ment, later on, oriticuiod tho procedure on tiro part of tho British 
officers which had removed any ohanoo of thoir knowing tho troops 
on tho way. 

This want of forethought is furthor illustrated by tho fact that 
tho party had notdocidod whoro to encamp when they reached Multan 
on 17th April. Mul Raj did not know anything about it; tho British 
offioors suggested tho Idgah if Kahn Singh approvod. This reliance 
on Kahn Singh’s powor and understanding was more formal than 
justified by lator ovonta. Mr. Kohli’s aocount doos not refer to 
this. 

Kahn Singh advised Agnow on tho 18th to * got tho fort as soon 
os wo can.’ Accordingly, tho two British officers nnd Kahn Singh, 
together with two companies and 2b soldiers, went on 19th to receivej 
chargo of the fort. Mul Raj mot them at the gate. It appears that ho 
had not, as Mr. Kohli would have us believe, accompanied tho party 
from tho Idgah. The behuviour of tho Jamadar stationed at thoKum- 
mar Kot Gate, by which tho party entered tho Fort, was noteworthy 
and suspicious. His question as to what Mul Raj's orders wero with 
regard to the British officers entering the Fort was significant, and 
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Mill Raj’s suggestion that the people in attendance on the British 
officers might not he allowed into the Fort for fear of causing annoy¬ 
ance was equally significant. It is surprising to note that Mul Raj 
took all his men inside in spite of Agncw’s suggestion to the con¬ 
trary. 

The party visited several places in the Fort, placing British guards 
whore necessary and encouraging the infantrymen in Mul Ruj’s service 
and assuring their officers of their old positions. As they emerged 
out of tho Sikki Gate the same Jarnadar seemed to bo indignantly 
restless about his chango of masters, and it appears Agncw took his 
remarks more lightly than he might have done. 

There appears to be an inaccuracy in Kcsra Singh’s account 
with regard to the position of Anderson and Kahn Singh. At first 
it is said that they were both following Agncw and Mul Raj. Later, 
it is stated that both of them moved ahead of Agncw as the 
road was narrow, and tkoy were afraid of fulling into the ditch on 
either sido of the draw-bridge. It is important to locate these two 
officers at tho time of the happenings, though Mr. Kohli’s account on 
page 6 takes no notico of this matter. Evidently, they must bo in 
advance, or else how could they be ignorant of tho attack on Aguow f 
It may bo that Anderson and Kalin Singh, who were at first behind, 
lode past Agncw and Mul Raj later on. 

Kesra Singh’s cvidcuco fully supports tho view that Agnew did 
not accuse Mul Raj of the crime, but required him to make his ap¬ 
pearance which was not done ut all. Kabu Siugli and officers of his 
forco with him threw the first suspicion on Mul Raj's intentions, and 
also persuaded Agncw not to leave the Idguh for a camp in the open 
as he wished to do. 

Firing began on the Idgah on tho 20th. The Sikh officers assured 
Agncw that their troops would sacrifice their Lives for him. As a 
matter of faot, throughout the day they did so by firing their guns in 
reply to the attack on the Idgah. 

Jamadar Kesra Singh’s account is radically different from Mr. 
Kohli's narrative in regard to arranging an interview between tho 
parties. According to the Jamadar it was Mul Raj who took the 
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initiative. The Diwan sent a message to Colonel Isra Singh, who 
held military command of the Lahore forces, to stop firing. Agncw 
interfered, and required Mul Raj to cease firing first and then send 
some confident for an interview. The firing on the Idgah was not 
stopped but ronowed with groat vigour, with the result that Colonel 
Isra Singh and his mon desorted Kahn Singh and the British officers, 
and joined tho enemy. 

Thereupon a section of Mul Raj’s troops advanced against the 
Idgah. At this stage Agnow advised Kahn 8ingh to hold an inter¬ 
view with Mul Raj if tho latter so wished, as there was no use spilling 
unnooossary blood. The 8ardar was imprisonod. Tho soldiors then 
advanced. Koara Singh was ordered by Agnow to leave his sido. 
Agnow aud Anderson were first shot dead on their charpoyi, and then 
their hoods wore out of! and their bodies barbarously mutilated. 
Agnow who was in oharge of tho position had behaved throughout 
with ndmirablo courage and confidence in a difficult, situation. 

When those soldiors roturnod to Mul Raj ho joined Isra Singh's 
artillery with bis own, took possession of tho plundered proporty and 
rewarded tho soldiors who brought tho heads of tho officers. In 
othor words, it was now that ho completely joined tho insurgents. 
Mr. Kohli docs not mention tho subjeot of Towards at ull. loiter, all 
tho other property was taken and Kahn Singh was imprisoned in 
tho Am Khas. 

It is necessary to rofor to a point in Mr. Kohli’s introduction before 
passing on to tho text of tho Jnmadar’s letter. On page 7 of the 
monograph it is stated that Mul Raj sent Raizada Tulsi Ram to 
wait upon Mr. Agnow with a letter of oxcuso and learning. Kosra 
Singh is silent on this point. Nor is thoro any traco of the warning 
in Tulsi Ram’s ovidenoo given on pp. 108-17, or of Ram Rang’s on 
pp. 118-23 of tho monograph. 

Statement of Jamadar Kosra Singh, servant of Mr. Vans Agnew. 
(Currie to Lord Dalhousio. D. 0. 25th April. India Office Records, 
Sooret Consultations, 7th Ootober, 1848, No. 43.) 

" On tho 22nd April, Jamadar Kesra Singh came to me (Pir Ibra¬ 
him Khan) at Bahawalpur and gave me the following statement 
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“ On the 17th April in the morning Mr. Vans Agnow accompanied 
by Lieut. Anderson and Sardar Kahn Singh Man arrived at the landing 
ptaco called Rajghat at Multan. Mogh Raj, Diwau Mul Raj’s munshi, 
came to pay his respects and stated that the Diwan had sent an ele¬ 
phant to convoy the party wherever they may wish to pitch their 
camp. Mr. Vans Agnow said, ' Wo will encamp here to-day and to¬ 
morrow, if Sardar Kahn Singh approves, take up our quarters at tho 
Idgah.’ 

On tho 18th they went in the morning to tho Idgah. An hour 
afterwards, Diwan Mul Raj accompanied by Lala Rang Ram and 
other attendants had an interview which lasted for a quarter of on 
hour. At 12 o’clock ho sent a ziyafut. In tho afternoon, ho 
paid a second visit, remaining for two hours. In the course of the 
conversation he requested Mr. Vans Agnow to inspect the Fort, tho 
troops, stores, otc., to which Mr. Vans Agnow replied that he would 
come the next day. The Diwan then took leave. 

On the 10th at sunrise Mr. VanB Agnow accompanied by Lieut. 
Anderson and Sardar Kahn Singh Man and attended by two companies 
of tho Gurkha Regiment and 23 (25 ?} sowars wont to tho Fort. The 
Diwau came out to tho Kummar Kot Gate to meet them. When 
they arrived at the outer Gate, the Jaraadar stationed there asked 
the Diwan what were his orders as to letting the British officers enter 
tho Fort. The Diwan replied 'The Sahib is master.’ Tho Diwau 
then said it would not be advisable to allow tho crowd in attendance 
to enter also, as it would cause annoyaucc. Mr. Vans Agnow upon 
this, left behind one of tho companies and the 25 sowars, and took in 
with him only one company. The Diwan was requested by Mr. Vans 
Agnew to leave some of his people behind also, but be did not do ao. 
The British officers inspected the Fort, and among other things re¬ 
quested to see the place known by the name of Muzaffar Khan’s cut- 
cheny. Tho Diwan said it was used for confining prisoners and that 
it was not in a fit state to be seen. Mr. Vans -Agnew replied, ‘ It is no 
matter.’ They then visited a place belonging to the late Diwan 
Sawaa Mai, and Sir. Vans Agnew directed tho officer in command of 
the oompany, whioh they had taken in with them, to place his guards 
in tho samo positions which tho Diwan’s soldiers held previously. 
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After taking a parade of the golundazes and other soldiers Mr. 
Vans Agnew spoko a few words of encouragement to them, telling 
them that all their officers would maintain the same positions which 
they then held. When they came out by the Sikki Gate, the some 
Jamadar who had accosted Mul Raj on entering asked what his orders 
were, to which the Diwan replied, ' you wore formerly my servant, 
you will now sorvo tho sahib who will treat you as well as I have.’ 
The Jamadar said ' I am now your servant, but when I have been 
removed from your service we shall see.’ Mr. Vans Agnew laughing 
said, ‘ Don't fear, tho Diwan's sorvanta shall be as mine, and mine 
as his.’ 

Mr. Vans Agnew and Diwan Mul Raj then proceeded side by 
side on horseback, whilo Lieut. Anderson and tho Sardar Kalin Singh 
Man followed behind. On arriving at tho drawbridge a soldier of a 
dark complexion advancing forward, thrust a spear at Mr. Vuus 
Aguow’s side which slightly wounded him. He fell ofl his horse, Diwan 
Mul Roj’s horse reared. The Diwan then pressed on his horse acd 
proceeded to the Am Kbas. The road being narrow, Lieut. Anderson 
and Sardar Kahn Singh moved on a little ahead of Mr. Vans Agnew in 
order to avoid falling into the ditch. With the exception of the Diwan 
no one knew that the soldier had thrust tho spear at Mr. Vans Agnew, 
nor did that officer mention it. The sepoy then made a rush and cut 
Mr. Vans Agnew ovor tho shoulder behind with his sword, upon which 
Mr. Vans Agnow struck him with a stick he had in his hand and 
broke open his head. Tho sepoy then cut Mr. Vans Agnew upon the 
arm, while other sepoys, Mussalmuns, attacked Lieut. Anderson, swoid 
in hand. That officer closed with them, and was wounded on the 
forehead and on tho back. Ho was immediately set upon by moro 
sepoys and wounded both in tho thigh and under tho arm. Malikim 
Naik and Sumand Khan sepoy took him up and carried him off to the 
camp in tho Idgah. Mul Roj’s soldiers all stood up and drew 
their swords. 

Sardar Kahn Singh dismounted and came up to Mr. Vans Agnew, 
who after having his wounds bound up (by) Kesra Singh, got on an 
elephant with Kahn Singh and returned to tho Idgah. As they passed 
the Am Khas in which Mul Raj was, they observed bis people bringing 
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out three largo and four small guns in front of tho place, upoil 
which Mr. Vans Agnew asked whoso guns they woro ? Kcsra Singh 
replied that they were Mul Raj’s. Mr. Vans Agnew then turned off 
from that road and proceeded in another direction to the Idgah. 
Tho goluudazes then fired a gun, tho shot of which passed over their 
heads. 1 

Mr. Van* Agnew and Lieut. Anderson had their wounds dressed 
in tho Idgah during which occupation Mr. Vans Agnew wrote letters 
to Lahore and Bunnoo which were sent off through the news-writer. 
At the same time he sent information to Pir Ibrahim Khan at Bahawal- 


pur. 

At 9 o'clock he sent a message to the Diwan informing him that 
ho did not consider the Diwan was to blame for what had taken place. 
Iu an hour aud lialf an old munshi came on tho part of the Diwan, 
and said that his master had intended to pay him a visit, but had been 
prevented by the sepoys, who had even wounded Rang Ram, a relation 
of tho Diwan's. Mr. Vans Agnew remarked that he did not attach 
any blame to tho Diwan, but desired that the soldiers who hod wound¬ 
ed himself and Licnt. Anderson might be seized and imprisoned. 

Tho muushi observed that tho Diwan would certainly make 
his appoaranco beforo evening. In the evening a followor of tho 
Diwan arrivod and statod that his master could not just then make 
his appearance, hut would come as soon as might bo in his power, 
llis arrival was expected during the whole night. In the evening 
Sardar Kolm Singh, Colonel Isro Singh of the artillery, and the other 
Colonel commanding tho Gurkha Regiment remarked that it was 
strange that tho Diwan did not arrive, and expressed a suspicion 
that ho intended to make a disturbance. 


Mr. Vans Agnew said that it would be advisable to leave the Idgah 
and encamp in a place where they would be beyond the reach of tho 
guns in the Fort, to which the Sikh officers replied that the Idgah 
would stand battering from balls, and that water and provisions were 
both procurable, while perhaps they would not be in another situation. 
Mr. Vans Agnew agreed with them. This indicates that an attack 
on the Idgah was feared. 

On the 20th April at 9 o’clock, a gun was fired from the Fort, 
which struck the mosque where the British officers were. The Sikh 


„ ' Utw rt.poru indtoaicd that tho gun waanot ahotted. cf. OurTio to Dalhou.io. 
i2od April [India Sowot CdwalUtioo*, 7th Qotobw, 1848, So. 41.] 
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officers came up to Mr. Vans Agnew and said, ‘ you observe that you 
did not think that the Diwan was to blame ; there can be no doubt 
about it now. ’ Mr. Vans Agnew remarked, ‘ we most now look after 
our position.’ Tho Sikh officers said that the whole of the troops under 
them would sacrifice their lives in his service. They then went of! to 
take measures for the defence of their several positions, while about 
this time shots began to poor in from the guns in the Fort. Mr. Vans 
Agnew said to Kahn Singh, * What a mmuni tion have you T ’ He 
replied, ‘ enough for 3 or 4 days.’ Mr. Vans Agnew advised the Sardar 
not to fire a gun as long as the guns were being served from the Fort, 
but to commence as soon as tho Diwan's soldiers quitted it. The 
golundaiea took two of their guns to a raised place to the south of the 
Idgah, from whence they served their guns. Colonel Isra Singh, 
however, brought his guns to bear on it, and they were obliged to 
remove theirs. In the afternoon four or five guns were again brought 
up to the same place while others were taken to the east of tho Idgah. 
The artillery men in the Idgah continued their firing. 

A man then came on the part of Mul Raj to Colonel Isra Singh 
with the following message: “ The Diwan desires you to stop your 
firing ani to pay him a visit. The Colonel informed Mr. Van* Agnew, 
on which that offiter remarked that no confidence wo* to bo placed 
in the Diwan’s word, but that if he would silence his own gnns, and 
send ono of his confidents, Mr. Vans Agnew would hold an interview 
with him. After the man had taken his departure and re-joined the 
Diwan’s troops, the firing was renewed with greater vigour than ever 
and continued till evening on both sides. Two golundazes in the 
Idgah were wounded as well as several horses and (an) Akali's son 
was killed on the other side. After dark an attack was mado by nil 
the troops, on the Idgah, on tho east, west and south side*. 

Colonel Isra Singh and his artillery men then went over to the 
enemy. 

Sardar Kahn Singh immediately informed Mr. Vans Agnew that 
these troops had joined the Diwan’s soldiers. Mr. Vans Agnew re¬ 
marked that there was no remedy. 

When the Diwan’s people approached the mosque, Sardar Kahn 
Singh said, ‘ There is nothing left now but to die. ’ Mr. Vans Agnew 
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recommended him if it should be the Diwan’s wish, to hold an in¬ 
terview with him as there was r.o remedy for the troops having gone 
over, and resistance would involve an unnecessary loss of life. Sardar 
Kahn Singh then advanced ten paces and begged for quarter. 

A soldier upon this fired at him but without hitting him. The Sardar 
then fired a pistol at him in return. The other sepoy then seized 
the Sardar, and began to plunder the place. Mr. Vans Agnew by the 
assistance of Kesra Singh raised himself up and shaking hands with 
Lieut. Anderson, bade him a last farewell. Kesra Singh took Mr. 
Vans Agnew’s gun and fired it at the Diwan’s soldiers, one of whom 
was wounded. 

On the insurgents coming dose up to the mosque, Kesra Singh, 
Mr. Vans Agnew’s khidmatgar, left the place by that officer’s order. 
Diwan Mul Raj’s soldiers came up to the cMarjeys on which the two 
officers were lying, upon which Mr. Vans Agnew taking a pistol fired 
it at them, but it hung fire. He then took out a sword and wonnded 
one of them. A sepoy then fired ofi a gun at Mr. Vans Agnew the 
charge of which, striking him on the left side, killed him. 

The soldiers cut ofi his head, as well as Lieut, Anderson and 
mutilated their bodies in the most barbarous manner. 

They then took away the two murdered officers’ hoads, together 
with the guns and all the property they could lay hands on, to Diwan 
Mul Raj, who joined tho artillery with his own, took possession 
of tho property, and gave presents to tho soldiers who brought in the 
two heads. 

On the 21st Diwan Mul Raj ordered all the remaining property 
to bo brought into the Fort, and gave directions for imprisoning 
Sardar Kabn Singh in the Am Khas. 

Kesra Singh visited Sardar Kahn Singh and asked what he was 
to do. The Sardar advised him to get ofi to Bahawalpnr and then 
to go up to Lahore by Ferozpore. The Jamadar left the city and on his 
way saw a sepoy holding Mr. Vans Agnew's head in his hands while 
ho was treating it with insult. The Ja m ada r then traversed the jungle 
for twelve kos and succeeded in reaching Bahawalpnr.” 



THE BALLADS OF GEORGE CARNAC BARNES. 1 

[Edited by R. R. Sethi.] 

These ballads, which are still sung as ordinary folk-songs in the 
Kangra District, wore collected by Sir George Stapylton Baroc-s, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., (son of George Carnac Barnes) during a visit to 
that District in 1918, while ho was a member of the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council. One of these ballads lias already been published (with 
the vernacular version and notes) in the Journal of the Panjab His¬ 
torical Society, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 10-11, under the title of ** tho 
Ballad of Lam Barn of the Kalu Naggar Tract. Recorded by Mr. 
C. H. Donald : Edited by Rev. T. Grahamc Bailey." 

BALLAD No. 1. 

Stuvanti loka bhuvi Barnakhyam 
Bhajanti Sarvo Hriditonnidlmya 
Janyohi tasmnth parona kaschit 
Tan tausmi bhupam bhuvi Barnakhyam 


Eko na binshohi shate chathurthi 
Abdc sa bhupou yet tesam bhunow 
Pradachch Saukhyara nriganaya raja 

Tan tausmi bhupam bhuvi Barnakhyam _ 

. Oeorae C»™o Bnmc, -bo waa born in 1818. wm not tho Ant of hi. family to 
mtto India. HU father na. Arohdcacoo Boraca. tho flr.1 Archdeacon of Bombay. 

•• . man of groat energy and oam»tnc*i '* [Evro Chstterton. ll"U*g of Ot I K.’<1 
nf V uatnvl In India HV**YiV‘ 200], and a friend of BUhop Hcbrr. whom lie •uubol 
IS M BUhop of' &lcutlk. Hi. mother «M • ,Uo ? h.crofJ.m« Rivctt- 
Member of Council in Bombay. and a *t*r of Sir Jsmm lUrett-UrnM. who. 
rf^nV«..ico in Bomtoy. became Amt a Director of the Esrt Mk 0>mr-ny. 
. ln i next Chairman of tho Director., and rrSunwd to Bombay a. it* Oorcraoc (1KKMI). 

O f! TWnd after ikuime through H alley bory, na appointed to thoGovenanUd 
Civil Ser^™mf ra.at bo w. appointed SeUWnt 0«,er 

ofoumon oml in February 1H47 Deputy Commladoner of tho hill dirtrlet of Kangra. 
fin th?anncxatiOfl of tho Panjab in 1W9, ho w a.onooftho men (the flower, a* they 
the Civil Service of tho Xortli-Wcatora ProTincra). who »«ro 
►'loot'd for it* niiminUtnlion. There ho became, in tho word* of Sir Richard■ Temple, 
.^‘oiW of Jolm Lawrence 1 , own arhool and entirely after hi. I king." (if'. 
, in IrSin (18H2). p. 86.1 During the Mutiny in 18->7 


eminent of India in tho Foreign Department. HI. career waa e 
death on May 13. 1801, u* the remit of an attack of dyKOtrry. 
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Dinnya dattam dhan dhanya soukhynm 
Bo din loko Kurutecha ganam 
Nandauti dina bhuvi marga bhngo 
Tan toami bhupam bhuvi Barnakliyam 

Oranhati lokesmih bhagdheyam 
Nochatidirghara jan ksrshdaya 
Dhayanti loka ih dukka baram 
Tan toami bhupam bhuvi Bnrnakhyam 

TRANSLATION OF BALLAD No 1. 

People praise Barnca Sahib and all with to serve him 
And praise none other than him. 

Ho camo to this traot of oountry in 1004 Bikram 
And showered blessings on the poor. 

To the poor he gavo money, food and comfort. 

Hearing his namo while standing on the road 
People begin to dance there. 

His name alone makes pooplo happy, 

His name alone has power to remove all pains and miseries, 
And so wo sing his praises from our hearts. 

BALLAD No. 2. 

Boren Baliib hai delidl Snrkar loko 
Pckho Barker loko 

Tope Tope daroo hand in 
Manen bando ban tir loko 
Dckho Tamosha Borne da 

Pchli larai Fatahchand Charhia 
Lohoian dc bagi jandi bar loko 
Dekho Taronsha Banic da 

Pchla bandobast Banic kita 
Aji tak dindc duai garib loko 

Dckho Tamnsha Barnc da ___ 

« CowsponiU lo A.I>. 1S17. 
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Sundar jnwan bshadur surma 
Koi a inn nahin dekhia Angrcz loko 
Dekho Tamaaha Barno da 
Barn sshibi khnndnn banai 
Ditian bakhshi jngir loko 
Dekho Tamaaha Barno da 
8ahib Bahadur sib Kang aya 
Hogai lok khooshbab loko 
Dekho Tamaaha Barno da 
Tihre Sujanpur Raji pakro 
Hogayn aman mnun loko 
Dekho Tamaaha Barno da 
Aisa nahin koi rohmdil a tiny a 
Na dekhia garili parwnr Angrcz loko 
Dekho Tamaaha Barno da 

TRANSLATION OF BALLAD No. 2. 

Barnes Sahib is a strong and just ruler; 

Lot us note his groat deeds, 0 pcoplo I 
Powder ho distributed by bushels, 

By mounds ho gevo away arrows. 

Lot us count his great deeds, 0 pcoplo I 

In tho first battlo Raja Fatoh Chnnd was the foo ; 1 

Then flowed streams of blood. 

Let us count his great deeds, 0 pcoplo 1 

The first Settlement was carried out by Barnes Sahib; • 

For this rich and poor all bless him. 

Lot us remember his noble deeds, 0 people I 
So youthful, so heroio, so fine n gentleman ; 

Novor have wo seen such a gentleman. 

Lot us remember his noble deeds, 0 people! 

* VMc History of K»n*r* Sf«to by Hutchison amt VoMl-J««raal o/ IU Paojat 
niHorUal Sotitly. Vol. VIII, No. I, pp. 12 W. 

• undertook tho Bret regular Settlement of tho Kungr. JK.trtct, tho 
rwuilt of which w»« to odd, according to hU utimotc, from 15 to 20 percent, lo *»<h 
man's ineomo— Report on tho Kansra Settlement by 0. C. Borne*. 1800, p. 53, par*. 
352. 
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Barnes Sahib granted jagin and thus perpetuated noble 
families. 

Sing his glory, 0 people ! 

Barnes Sahib came to Kangra and cleared it of its foes. 

Sing his glorious deeds, 0 people 1 
He arrested the Rajas at Sujanpur Tira, * 

And thus established peace everywhere. 

Sing his glorious deeds, 0 people ! 

ALTERNATIVE TRANSLATION. 

Barnes Sahib is a strong and good rider, sec his wonderful deeds; 
He distributed among people hatfuls of gunpowder along with 
arrows. 

The first battle was fought with Fatehchand, and streams of 
blood were shed. 

Barnes Sahib made the first Settlement. 

People pray for him even till now. 
lie is a handsome and brave youth, 

Wo havo not seen an Englishman like him. 

Barnes Sahib established several families, and gave away 
jagin to people. 

Sahib came to Kangra and people became prosperous ; 

He arrested the Raja of Sujanpur and restored peace. 

People have never heard of such a merciful ruler, and friend 
of the poor. 

BALLAD No. 3. 


Mera phoolnoon lanan Bnran Saliibe ri Tope 

Baran Sahib hai bahadur jawan 

Raja mhara balak chhota 

Mulkha pal bhoosali chalo Suhiba Bame ri topa 

» DurinTtho Second Sikh War, «ho Kangra Raja rebelled with two other 
IUiM. wired his aneeatral palace at Tir». and proclaimed that tho British Raj wu al 
an end. John Lawrence, then Comminioocr of the Jullundur Doab, took tho field 
and dividing hit force in two. rent Barnoa with one detachment ttRolint tho Kangra 
and ni»rchc*l himiclf with tho other detachment against tho other Raias. 
Bame* caplnred the Kangra Raja‘a fort* and took him prisoner, and Lan-renco find 
equal in-cem,—Pan jab Government Record Office Publications. Monograph No. 10. 
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Chalo bhaio faradi chalia Bam Sahib ri age 

Boons tolda bina bate nasaf Iena 

Bam Sahibc ri hathan 

Log pooje Lahore ta Sahib 

Bhoobe ri joton 

Mora phoolnoon lana Bara a Sahib ri topa. 

TRANSLATION OF BALLAD No. 3. 

Apply the flower-crest (plume) to the hat of Barnes Sahib, who 
is a full-grown youth. 

While our Raja is an infant minor, 1 
There is unrest in the country ; 

So let us go in search of Barnes Sahib. 

When the people reach Lahore 

Barnes Sahib is already crossing Bhaboo pass. 

Brothers, let 11 s go to Barnes Sahib 
And lay our grievances before him. 

He weigli8 right without weights ; 

Let us therefore have justice at hia hands. 

ALTERNATIVE TRANSLATION. 

Put my flower in Barnes Sahib’s hat, 

Barnea Sahib, our young Raja, is a brave youth. 

People were astounded when Sahib fired his guns. 

Let us go and place our case before Sahib, 

Barnes Sahib will do justice, he weighs full without weights. 
People reached Lahore while Sahib reached the Bhaboo pass. 

1 Vid« History of Kanrnv Steto by Hutchison end Vogel —Jotrral c* the Pant ift 
Historical SoeiHf, Vol. VIII, No. 1. p. 12-M. 



PANJAB UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporating the Panjab Historical Society). 
Financial Statement for 1932*33. 


The income of the Punjab University Historic*! Society, Lahore, 
from 13th April 1932 to 12th April 1933 is given below 



Rs. a. 

P- 

48 ordinary members subscription 

.. 386 12 

0 

7 student members subscription 

25 0 

0 

Grant from Panjab University 

.. 350 0 

0 

Sale of Journal 

.. 109 10 

0 


Recovery of the balance of Imprest 


money from the ex-clerk of the 


Society 

13 2 0 

Total .. 

884 8 0 

The expenditure during the same period is shown thus— 

Rs. a. p. 

Clerk 

50 0 0 

Printing of Journal 

722 15 6 

Postage and contingencies 

124 14 0 

Exchange on realisation of four cheques 

1 0 0 

Total .. 

898 13 6 


The balance at the beginning of the year was Rs. 1,572-13-7. At 
present it is Rs. 1,553-8-1. 

J. F. BRUCE, GULSHAN RAI, . 

President. V ' \Hony. Treasurer. 

Lahore: 

Dated 13<A April 1933. 
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